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| I "the prefent. Fate of Medidhne e ar a a Sei — 


WxE 3 live in an age, when every branch | > 1 
| . of human knowledge is reduced to a popular ſyſtemz - 7 


when the moſt important ſciences lay aſide the garb 5 

antry and myſticiſim; when, in ſhort,. the 8 

| - ſources of information are open to every rank; and 3 
to both ſexes. An improvement, which eo ˖ 

| | conſpicuous, muſt ultimately be attended with tuo 

moſt defirable and extenſive effects. 

„Among ether beneßeiel purſuits: 60 render üs 

re of life more numerous and permanent., = 

= we have oecaſion to obſerve, that Natural Philo: sñ 8 

ſophy and Chemiſtry contribute à principal ſhare 3 

7 in ſpreading uſeful knowledge among all ranks of _ 


| Since Medicine, conſidered as 2 ſcience, which _ 
reſts upon prackieal rules of experience, it in 
great meaſure founded upon Natural Bae: "1c 
dad Chemiſtry, it will be allowed, chat with the 


aal progreſs of che whats Medicine alſo muſe 


A 7 INTRODUCTION. „ 0 
- continually receive acceſſions conducive to i its TY : 


ther perfection. 

With the progreſſive inireaſe of refinement wt" 
luxury, a certain weakneſs and indiſpoſition, whe- 
| ther real or imaginary, has infeſted ſociety in the 
character of a gentle epidemic, It cannot openly... 
be called a diſeaſe, but rather an approximation to 
an infirm ſtate, which almoſt involuntarily compels * 
man to reflect upon the relative ſituation of his 
phyſical nature, to acquire correct ideas on health, 
difeaſe, and the means of prevention or relief, and 
thus imperceptibly to become his own guide. | 
ws Every individual of any penetration now clint 

the privilege of being his own phyſician :—it is not 
unfaſhionable to form a certain ſyſtem concerning 
the ſtate of our own health, and to conſider it as 
the criterion, by which we may judge of ourſelves 
and others, of patients and their phyficians. . 


Formerly, people were not accuſtomed to think 


of the phyſical ſtate of their body, until it began to 
be afflited with pain or debility : in which caſe, 
they entruſted it to the practitioner in Phyſic, as 
we deliver a time-piece -to- 4 watchmaker, who 
repairs it according to the beſt of his knowledge, 
without apprehending, that its owner will be at the 
trouble of thinking or reaſoning upon the method, | 
which, he judged to be moſt proper. 
In our times, we frequently undertake the charge 
of preſcribing medicines for ourſelyes : and the na- 
tural es is, that w we How are wh. to 


F 


— ; 


1 — dlcated} th this de 
| truſt as much, if not more, to ourſelves than to the 


 phyſiclan,/ who is only ſent for occaſionally ;' and 


that we cannot conceive him to be perfectly free 
from the ſyſtems of the ſchools, from ſelf-intereſt, 
or profeſſional motives. Thus, by an acquaint- 


ance with medical ſubjects, which of itſelf is laud- 


able, not only the {kill of the phyſician is fre- 
_ quently thwarted, but the recovery of the patient 
3 retarded, or at leaſt rendered more 
Rene” > 

No diſeaſe 1 is now JEU? without 8 
and he who can neither diſcover nor comply with 
the peculiar ſyſtem of health adopted by his 
patient, may indeed act from motives dictated 


by reaſon and humanity; but his ſucceſs as a prac- : 


tical phyfician, 'in the common acceptation of that 
phraſe, muſt ever remain problematical. Tet this 


general propenſity to inveſtigate medical ſubjects, 
if it were properly directed and gratified, might be 
attended with very happy effects. For the medical 


art ought not to be ſubje& to an imperious and faſ- 
cinating demon, whoſe labours are chiefly carried 


on in the dark receſſes of myſtery, whom̃ we know 
only from his baneful influence, as he ſpares no 
objects of prey, and holds his votaries * N 


petual ſtate of dependence 


The veil of myſtery,” 170 nen 
writer, which ſtill hangs over Medicine, renders 


n but even a ſuſpicious art. 
. This 
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This-ha been. lg ago 3 * we ether 
ſciences, which induces many to believe, that Me.: 
deine is a mere trick, and that it will not bear a 
fair and candid examination. Medicine, however, 


needs only to be better known, in order to ſecure: 
the general eſteem of mankind. Its precepts are 
ſuch as every wiſe man would chooſe to obſerve, 


and it forbids nothing but what is e 
| with true 1 og; 28 


be PEE on, the 233 Laws _ Nature.” ' 
Ir we reſlect upon the admirable uniformity 


which prevails through the works of nature, both 


in the production and diſſolution of matter, we find 
that ſhe invariably moves in a circle; that in the 
perpetual conſtruction, as well as in the fubſequent 
demolition of bodies, ſhe is always equally new and 
equally perfect; that the ſmalleſt particle, though 
inviſible to our eyes, is uſefully employed by her 
reſtleſs activity; that death itſelf, or the deſtruction 
of forms and figures, is no more than 2 careful de- 
compoſition and a deſigned regeneration of indi- 
vidual parts, in order to produce new ſubſtances, 
in a manner no leſs ſkilful than ſurpriſing. We 
further obſerve, that in the immenſe variety of 
things „in the inconceivable. waſte of. elementary 


particles, there nevertheleſs. prevails the. ſtricteſt 


economy; that nothing is produced in yain, no- 
thing conſumed without a cauſe. | We clearly. 
N 94 Þ ANRIIM indiſſoluble 
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another, and that no-one thing « can exiſt without 
irs' neighbour. Hence we | juſtly conclude; that 
man himſelf is not an inſulated being, but that he 
eee eee ee ee 
che univerſe.” - 8 
> mne de bur asc guide, and. e in iy 0 
with greater certainty, as we become better ac- 
ſpect to thoſe particulars which more nearly con- 
cern dur phyſical exiſtence. Thus, à ſource of 
many and extenſive advantages will be opened; 
thus we ſhall approach to our original _— 
Wy, that of living long and healthy. 
On che contrary, a6 008 e e 
limited ſphere of knowledge; as long as we are 
unconcerned with reſpect to the cauſes which 
produce health or diſenſe, we are in danger, 
either of being anxiouſly: parſimonious, or pro- 
digally profuſe of thoſe powers, by which: life is 
ſupported. Boch extremes are contrary to the 
urpoſe of nature. She teaches us the rule of 
iſt œconomy; we, deing x ſmall part of her 
great ſyſtem, muſt follow her example, and ex- 
pend nenher too — Wee 90 oc" 
| Although it be true that our TER of 
nature is ſtill very imperfect, yet this circum- 
ſtance ought not to deter us from inveſtigating the 
means which may lead to its improuement. * 
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ſophers, hat we may ee er, „in the 
hopes of diſcovering ſome. of her hidden ſecrets, 


and of penetrating till further into her w. 
receſſes. This, however, cannot be 


without much patience and perſeverance in e 


| 5 Rr. nw 
I 5 | All men; it is true, have not ſufficient time 
| "oppartanitiet in arguing an accurate and extenſive | 
q ; : knowledge of nature; but thoſe are inexcuſable, 
5 who remain entire ſtrangers to her ordinary ope- 
* e and ne niet if. they neglect to Ow 
| ern like the . eee ot lk. from mere 
animal inſtinct we were 
: | e cauſes, of our phyſical” life, we chen ſhould 
1 vegetate, or live like plants or irrational animals. 
. But, in- the character of creatures, 
1 chooſe and to reject agreeably to the d 
„ reaſon, a more aſſiduous and minute 
Eo. nature, as well as of our own frame, is ind 
1 le; becauſe the human body cannot 1 fublll 
1 unleſs we ſecond her intentions and: co-operate - 
| with her beneficent efforts, > oat 
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ihe itſelf is We. ; an. uncertain, fluctuating, and pre- — A 
Cl catious art. One medical ſchool, for inſtance, 1 
5 © conſiders the maſs of the fluids as the primary cauſe. 


Meal diſcaſes ; another eee pho 
gular action of the ſolids, and particularly be 1 
nerves; ſome again conſider that as the cauſe . 
of the diſorder, which many are inclined to 
repreſent | as the effect. Thus, different ſchools 
Propagate different tenets relative to the origin of 
_ diſeaſes; though ultimately, with reſpect to mat- 
ters of fact, they muſt all neceſſarily agree. Nor 
in th diverſity of opinions in the leaſt degree de- 
_ rfimental to the practical department of Medicine ; 
provided that we do not regulate the mode f 
mereeatment altogether by hypothetical notions. Of 
What conſequence” is it to the patient, wheth# - 2» 
his phyſician imagines the nerves to be fine tubes 
fllled with a fubtle: fluid, or not k — becher ; by 
he believes that catarrhs ariſe from noxious particles 
floating in the air, or from catching cold ?—or . 
whether he is prejudiced in favour of this or that 
particular theory of fevers : It is a ſufficient ſecurity 
to the patient, if his phyſician. be thoroughly ae- 
2 quainted with the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, and be = 
Hy able to diſtinguiſh them from ON! any other 9 
— by a | B A mala dy, — 


" _ «4 


x 1 | 1 = *- INTAGBYGTIONe | 8 . 
Saher. 1a this reped} the medical art h in 
* IM excellent, and without a rival; for the nature |. 
5 55 15 8 | diſeaſes remains inyxariably the ſame. The. eue 3 
= - © rate obſervations made by Hippocrates, two thou. + _ 
uad years ago, on the progreſs and ſymptoms | 
=> of diſeaſes, recur to the. medical practitianer of 
5 3h ite profent day, © in a manner ſuffici iently regular 
aud uniform. And, in fact, how ſhould jt be oh 
_ ED | otherwiſe; ; when nature always purſues che fam 15 Goo 
3 Fach. whether in healthy or Gals ſtate ve of the 1 
WE” Here again it it will be aſked, when ence does l haps 
Wt pen that two phyſicians. ſeldom. agree in opinion, 
A With regard t to the caſe of the fame patient? This 
1 | queſtion may. be briefly anſwered, by claiming. the, | 
_ dame right for the medical proſeſſion, Which is | 
3 aſſumed by theologians in eontelled , points of _ 
= divinity ;, by lawyers in arguing any part of their 
= - ak which, is not perfectly plain; and by. Philo- 5 


* 


ſeophers who maintain different opinions on the, © 
1 me ſubject in Metaphyſics; for, inſtance, that f | 
5 pate and time, But there are more forcible; rea 


= - ſons which.enable us, in ſome meaſure, to account. 
9er this diverſity of opinions in Medicine. One of 
 . _ the phyſicians, perhaps, is in the habit of viſiting 
= fifty, patients in a forenoon, ſo. that-he has not ſuf. 
ficient, time to inveſtigate minutely tbe nature and 
origin of the diſeaſe; while another of leſs extenſive 
. pradlice is enabled to do more juſtice to his patients, 
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dl üccmacy- One of them ſhall diſtinguiſh me 
of the leading ſymptoms, and without heſitation 
pronounce, that he has diſcovered the true ſeat of 
the malady ; but as many diſeaſes of a different na- 
ture are attended with ſimilar and common Imp. 
- toms, there, is no ſmall danger of 'confounding, 5 
the one with the other. Another {hall, enter the | 
| patient's room. with -A preconceived opinion on the 
1 of ſome prevailing epidemic, 'or with kis 
y full of the cale which occupi te 
in the laſt viſit. With theſe impedi- 
ments, how aba will it be to inſtitute a c 
and unbiaſſed inquiry? If, again, both ſhould — 
happen to be called in at different ſtages of the 
. diforder, each of them would prefcribe a different 
method of cure, and the judgment of him who 
was laſt conſulted, would in all probability be the - 
moſt correct. Or taſtly, a phyſician may be ſent 
for, who, having commenced his ſtudies about the 
middle of this century, has not (from want f 
time or inclination) ſufficiently" attended to e 
more recent diſcoveries of this inquiſitive age; how 
ean it then be expected, that he ſhould agree in 
opinion with thoſe, whoſe knowledge has been 
improved by the numberleſs new facis and obſerv. 
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185 how, by wh hich the lower animals are af 
po e fected ; but there, is no doubt, t tha he is Is 3p "7 
E cally and Frequently expoſed to dil ſes. than 
_— on Fi rft, The inferior creatures ar are unque WR 
= '  gonably y provided with a. more aQive inſlinct, by | 
BP | a nature teaches chem, from their very, 

55 birth, to avoid every thing that : may prove hurt⸗ 1 
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upon., experience, muſt gradually teach, us (the, 

= wholeſome or pernigious qualities of the objects of 

we material world, , Reaſon, indeed, that pecu- 

luar faculty of. man, andemnities him, in 'a great 

6 8 meaſure, for the want of this inſtinct; it directs 
5 dis choice in purſuing what is uſeful, and in 
waoiding what, is injurious, Yet, at the fame 
ure, che want of infin& in man, is the ſource 
3 of many ſufferings in the earlier ears of his life. 
7 He is born without covering, to withſtand the 
effects of climate; without arms, to defend him 
ſelf in his helpleſs ſtate, and without inſtinct, if 
5 * W that of ſucking. He remains much 


_ ation, and ſtands | in- De e- 


parents for a much greater number of years, than 


any other animal with which, we are acquainted- 
- Although his parents, in general, acquit themſelves 
o this charge with much greater ſolici rude; and 
| xenderneſs than the lower animals, yet our imper- 
: fect inſtind is productive of much miſchief to 
children, from ignorance and ill directed tenderneſs 
in parents and nurſes. Children are frequeutly - 
furniſhed with articles of food and dreſs which, at 
2 more advanced age, nouriſh the ſeeds. of diſcaſe 
and diſſolution. Thus, many infants are indebted 
for their ohſtructions in the meſentery, and the 
conſumptive habit attending them, to their To 
formed and over-anxious parents or friends, who 
+ © commit. daily errors with regard to the quantity and 
| ___ avality of the aliment, Which in many inſtances 
| they ſo liberally adminiſter. to the; objects of their 
aa, even ouch it be. of an "indigeſtible 
. | nature. al 261. ien 30 viel) „ einige 
. In the ſecond place, it is. a fact univerlally. 44. 
Fire that. mankind, eſpecially . in; large and 
| ulous towns, have much degenerated. in bodily © 
| frengrh, energy of mind; and in their capacity of 
reſiſting the noxious agency of powers which aſſet 
"EM tom from without. a 08 981 
The progreſſive eulen of che DER goat 
> ther with 'the daily refinements of habits. and w_ 
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ners, are ever 3 a proportionate Bs” 


. ü increaſe 


- 


„„ "muſt eikeiy 4 buffer by the e 
5 ect. For though luxury has aſſiſted us in pre- 

venting the temporary effects of external agents, 
1 ſuch as cold, heat, rain, &c. and we can obca- 
5 5 ſionally guard ourſelves againſt their ſeverity, we 
dare, upon the next return of them, attacked with 

much greater violence, than if we had been mort 
' __ abituated to their inffuence. And 'this ſtate of 
has imperceptibly introduced the uſe- I 
many articles, both of dreſs and aliment, which 
. in their conſequences often prove detrimental” to 

Health, Hence we find, that in proportion as the 
* "refinements of "increaſe in 4 nation, the 
number and variety of diſeaſes alſo increaſe. '-On 
ET E 


OF 


* 


N . of diefe. ft 
In che third place, we obſerve among the 
race 2 greater number of prevailing paſſions, and 
man 1s more violently, and, for the time of their 
Auration, more obſtinately governed by them, 

than any other living creature. Theſe emotions 
3 varioufſy affe& the human body. But the moſt 
5 San ui oppretize man auf ere ae 
, are terror and grief : the former of which 
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ence, and tried wean by, th np e 2 
moment, the mind is rendered incapable of 
| judging, and of properly ſelecting the means of 1 
Allaying thoſe paſſions. Hence the remedies, to { 8 


which we have recourſe. during the. prevalence of 3 : 4 
| . paſſion, and which then appear to us the moſt pro- me 4 
; per, frequently lay the foundation of innumerable. >, 
r both of body and m inna. 


A. fourth ſource of diſeaſes among mankind, re 
| various ſpecific contagions ; and perhaps the greater 3 
8 F 8 
| ſurrounds us. This is highly. probable, at leaſt 
vith reſpe& to marſhy exhalations, and the eſſua 
of regions rendered unwholeſome by different . | 
manufacturing proceſſes. Another claſs of on. 
tagious miaſmata conſiſts of thoſe which cannos | 
be traced to any certain origin. Indeed, we daili x 
obſerve their migrations ; we perceive them moving 
from one individual to another, without fixing any 
|  flationary reſidence : yet they have hitherto fra. © 
trated every attempt made towards their extirpa= 
ton, Of this unſettled nature are, the ſmall- pon. ; 
the meaſles, the hooping-cough, the influenza, and  _*, ? 

many other epidemics. The firſt of them, name 
| the ſmall-pox, has of late years been very ſucceſs. * 2 
fully treated ; and it is well known that ſome of 8 
the molt” ingenious pradtitioners in Ttaly and Ger. 
any e, at, this moment, employed in a ſeriqus | 
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5 Attetzpt; wholly to 'emtingats' (this „ 
the Continent of Europe; an object which „ L * 
formerly B e e the 
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„ * The means . . 3 in a fubduing 55 
1 virulence of theſe malignant diſorders, conſiſted chiefly in 
735 ſeparating every infected perſon from the healthy, and pre. 
venting all -intereourſe between them. For this purpoſe, |  - 
many thouſand houſes of reception were then eſtabliſned and 
- ſupported” at the public expence, in every country of 
Europe ; the diſcaſed were inſtantly and carefully removed. 
to thoſe houſes, and not permitted to leave them till perfecily 
cured. A meaſure ſomewhat ſimilar to this has lately been 
_ . propoſed, and laid before the Plenipotentiaries of the Con- 
”  . tinental Powers aſſembled at Raſtadt, by Profeſſor Junker, 


* Dr. Fauſt, and other German Phyſicians. . This propoſal, ' 
6 however, _ differs ane from the former method © 
3 extirpating contagious diſorders: as, according to the mo- 
= dern plan, we underſtand every individual, whether willing 
F 2D ; or not, mult ſubmit to be inoculated for the ſmall- pon. 
= To deprive this Joathſome diſeaſe of its deſtructive power, 


another method, perhaps more plauſible and leſs compul- 
Wo | fory, has been lately attempteilin this eountry, and ſtrongly 
1 5 5 recommended by Drs. INNER, Praxson, WoodvILLE, and. 
—_ | other practitioners. I allude to the inoculation for the 
=_ | deo pon. It is ſincerely to be wiſhed, that their humane c 


. 1 efforts may be crowned with ſucceſs: and if it be true that 
Bo” . perſons inoculated for the cow. pox are for ever exempt from 
met'e infection of the ſmall-pox, and that this"artificial tranſ-! 


lation of morbid matter from the brute to the human ſub⸗ 


A is not attended with, danger, it is of little —_— 
A I er dhe go we pox originate from any cut 
; 3 f 5 > of the milker, or fre Om the greaſe of horſes. or 4 7222 | SR 
Y Fam Hor very Tinguine ee expect ons, which hve 
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os ie Darius of Temperamentrs..,/ 

Swen it is eſtabliſhed by bee facts, chat 

ds temperaments, as well as the diſeaſes, of whole 
nations, are in a great meaſure inſſuenced by their 

ww articles of food, it will no longer be 


doubted, that the moſt important 
reſult from our aliment, whether of food or 


* 9 © 34 TY 1 4 


| A4 As the deftrineof pere l A in itſelf highly 
g 7 be e and intereſting, I think this a proper place 
for introducing ſome practical remarks, tending. 

o illuſtrate that ſubject, and preſenting a-conciſe ] 

| new of it, chiefly derived from the learned annd- 
 fations of * Profeſſor STMMERING, 
3 The dogrine of temperaments,” fays he, «in ' 
the general acceptation of that term, muſt be al. 
lowed to have greatly miſled the ancient phy ſicians, 
and den thoſe who lived before the time 
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often been diſappointed on ſimilar occaſions ; and till I c 
perſuade myſelf of the perfect analogy ſubſiſting borne 
the two diſeaſes, nay of their homogeneous nature, I fh 
patiently wait for a greater number of facts tending to con. 
firm the truth of the hypotheſis, -- This, however, in mr 


Spinion, can be decided only, when the ſmall-pox . 
idemic. 
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| mertepderten. 
od Calm. We are not, however, to infer from this, 7 
ihat the doQrine itſelf is without foundation. oo 
+, ©, "erred not, by admitting the e 


1 a ments; for that ſeems now to be fully eſtabliſned; 1255 | 
dat by too great a fondneſs for 1 ; by 
uumting the number of them to fur, and 2 
weir attention in this diviſion fimply'on'the nature 
a empoſtion ef the blood, iniſtead of api os 
dt whole animal economy. | Thus, for inſtance; 
 . they knew many parts of the human fcarcely 
_ by their names, and were little, if at all, acquaitited ; 
e the gieat influence. of ee e white aer 25 
5 mage to theſe faſkicaatile. co-operators in aiſeaſes, ' 
uud frequently forget, in their attention to their 8 
acute, the nber portant, at leaſt m 75 
3 « There is a certain line obſervable in all the oy 
. more perfect animals, by which nature is regulated 
_—— in ene the functions of vol and and 5 
All thoſe energies of life, on which eee 725 
8 - ho creature depends. This line is various in dit 
ferent individuals, and the variety cannot be com- > 5 


letely explained on the principle of the _— 
y a Ciference | in the Pp 2 the blood | 


| neceſſary to take a more extenſive: view of the 
r % e en 7 
n The cauſes of the difference of temperaments 
ah various: Tip; a difference in the nervous 
with reſpett to the number of the nervous 
fibres,” their ſtrength, and ſenſibility- A large 
braia, coarſe and ſtrong nerves, and great general 
 Tenfibility; have always been found to be the 
marks of a choleric or cholerico-ſanguine. dupoſition. 
Hence proceeds the quickneſs of perception and 


capacity of knowledge in perſons of this claſs, 


accompanied with great acuteneſs and ſtrength of .. 
judgment, from the mnultitude of their ideas of 


| compariſon. Theſe qualities are, however, in 


ſome meaſure: counterbalanced by a violent pro- 
penſity to anger and impatience under -;flight 
ſufferiigs df body or mind. Medicines daght, 
therefore, to be cautiouſly adminiſtered. to them, 
and in ſmall quantities only. A diminutive brain 
and very delicate {4 


obſerved! to be connefted with dull ſenſes, and a 


| languor ſometimes with a taint of 
melancholy. To affect the organs of ſuch perſons, 
the impreſſion of external objets muſt: be. ſtrong. 
und permanent. Their judgments. are aſten 
childiſh} from the want of ideas, and hence they = 
are ſeldom able Ito make great progreſs in ſcience. 
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exuſe of difference of temperament.  When-the 
fibres are excited by the ſlighteſt ſtimulus to quick 
the exiſtence of a choleric diſpoſition; while a 
phlegmatie - dilplays itſelf dy oppoſite 
- ymptoms ; the e being ſlowly 
and excited wich difficulty: by the wok. N 


= ulus, TE bo A OE bb TOP 8 dnn 2 . 
1 Thirdy : The fibres and membranes. of a2 
touch; thoſe of a melancholic perſon hard and + 
* with greater tone and facility of contraction. 
* Fourthly: : There appears to be ſufficient rea- 
on for the opinion, that an eleffric 
diſperſed through the atmoſphere, which is com» 
municated ws in different degrees, by 
reſpiration ; which ſupplies the fibres with their 
natural tone; gives a more lively motion to the 
veſſels; and increaſes the ſerenity of the mind. 
eee does not exiſt-in the atmoſphere in 
uantities in all countries, nor even in the 
"ny different ſeaſons or hours of we 
day. Thus, during the inſſuence of the Sirocch in 
Sicily, all the fibres are oppreſſed hy languar j; but 
when the air becomes more ſerene and elaſtic, the 
natural energy of body and mind veturns. All 
| men do not inſpire this electric matter in equal 
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hunter; and ad a remarkable dicrents of 
temperament is produced. ai 1009 

egen 76 theſe cauſes malt be added the 
different nature and quantity of the blood. Thu, 
when the hlood is highly ſtimulant, the heart is ex» 


cited to more violent action; an increaſed ſecretion. 


of bile promotes the vermicular motion, and a ſu- 


cauſes ſufficiently powerful to produce, at a very 


early period of life, an unalterable prediſpoſition - 


to a certain temperament. That a complete change 

is ever effected, from a choleric habit, for inſtance, 
to a phlegmatic, cannot be conſiſtently admitted, 
at leaſt while the laws of nature remain unalter · 
able. I will, however, admit that the tempera- 
ments, though not completely changed, may bo 
modified; that the vehemence of ſome, and 
the languor of others, may to a certain degree be 
leſſened; but this muſt be done by remedies ſuited 


to the claſs of the cauſes productive of a particular 


temperament. Of theſe the principal are 


_ *'1, A different regimen. Thus uninal food 


imparts the higheſt degree of ſtrength to the 
organs, enliyens the ſenſes, and often occaſions a 
degree of ferocity ; as' is evident in cannibals, in 
carnivorous animals in general, in butchers' and 
their dogs, in hunters, particularly when aided'by 
the frequent” uſe of ſpices, wines, and ſtimulating - 
wecken, © Vegetable" diet, on ide contrary, A 
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_ perfluity of mucus diſpoſes to catarrh, &c. From 
theſe conſiderations: it is evident, that there are 


— 


ſyſtem; in a word, renders. it ie 


autliors indeed have conſidered potatoes ab being 
the means of contributing to that end; but 1 am 
not inclined to ſubſcribe to this doctrine; fince 


I have had occaſion to obſerve the lively tempera · 
ment of the common people in Ireland. Tet at- 
_ tention to this is is highly neceſſary in thoſe,” who . 


have the charge of children; as by the uſe of 
the fibres, and when their irritability ; too great, 


it may be diminiſhed by an oppoſite regimen. 


. Education, both phyfical und moral, is 
another cauſe of alteratibn in the temperament of 


man. Its power is almoſt unbounded, eſpecially in 
the more early peribds of life ; and hence it ollen 
happens, that whole nations 2525 * ae whe 
common temperament. - | 

c 3. Climate, in its moſt n ſenſe, . 
prehending atmoſphere and ſoil, is a third cauſe of 
alteration. The activity and acuteneſs of a cho- 


leric habit are ſeldom to be found in a region of 


perpetual fog; as for inſtance, in Holland. 
They are the natural produce of a warm climate, 
and require a gentle elevation of ſurface, with 
z moderately moiſt ſoil, and a IP quan 
ſphere. 

„ 4. 1 . blen ben an ee 


degree of activity communicated to the whole 


Toms by an ardent deſire of learning ; ſo that the 
85 f | N 
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EY r 
the one hand; or poſſeſſion of the means of 


luxury om the other, variouſſy modify the: diſpoſi - 


tion and the. livelineſi of the temperamentis alſo | 
obſerved to riſe or fail; Sg ee of : 


 pokitieal freedom. PE TID Rr R. 85 
. 6. Age, company, and pekte dates 


greatly affect the temperament. Hence we ſeldom 
find any one who, at 56 years of age, retains the 
activity ee rg pace habit whichhe 
poflefſetl=at' 3 12 ates ton Net 2 2 5 19 
e hlele 855 follow n. nature, and not a A plauſible 
hypotheſis, will be ſenſible how "difficult it is to 
claſbfy and fix the chirateriſtic marks of the &ifl 
ferent temperaments ; and it is rather a matter of 
doubt, whether the following rude ſketch will be 
more ſucceſsful than the attempts of others. 85 
0 All the modifications of temperaments *. 
Petr dd be varleties of the ang vine and pblegmatic. 
4 1, The' Fangulhe is variable. It is marked by 
a lively complexiot?;' the veſſels are full of blood; 
and perfons of this habit are ſeldom” able to bear 
great 'warmth ; they are prediſpoſed to inflamma- 
tions; and poſſeſs a high degree of irritability and 
fenſibility. All is voluptuous in this temperament; 
They are fickle in every thing they undertake ; are 
affable, and ſoon become acquainted, but as ſoon. 


Og ſuſpicious of every 


C3 | body. 


- 


wer debberzen : 


Wan Whatever requires induſtry they, i, 
and he mae nk pgs Gas, ley 
advance in age. een 10 ray 967 52 
e me anguineo.choleic enjoys al, the d +, 
health and ſerenity of the anne with all 128 

perſeverance of the eholericc-:: Arn Re te. 

. 3. In the choleric, thi: body: 148: hole. and | 
flexible, without being dry and meagre as in the | 
melancholic j che ſkin has-ateint-of yellow; the 
bair is red; the eyes dark and: moderately. large, 
with a penetrating expreſſion, anl frequently a 
degree of wildneſs ;. the pulſe full and quick; the 
muſcular contractions in walking, ſpeaking, be. 
are rapid; the bile is copious and acrid, and hence 
the vermicular motion is active, and the body. not 
bBable to coſtiveneſs. [Perſons of this claſs are par. 
ucularly fond of animal food. They poſſeſs great 
magnanimity, are fitted for lahorious undertakings, 
and ſeem born to command. 
4. He whoſe temperament is eee 
is a burthen to himſelf and others. Perſons of this 
claſs are ſubject to diſeaſes of the liver, and hence 
have a fallow complexion. . They are never content 
. — their pn _ are a i ors bees | 
fr 5. lbs Schack e 1 * 
by a gloomy countenance, ſmall, hollow, blinking 
eyes, black hair, a rigid or tough ſkin, dry and 
meagre fibres. The pulſe is weak and languid, 
the bile black, the vermiculas motion flow. The 


perceptions 


* 
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. they are fond of contemplation, and are flow in 


: 


_ verfal benevolence is the diſtinguifhing character 
of this claſs. Their manners are ſoft; and un- 


ruffled- They hate talkativeneſs; and if they 


undertake. They bear with reſolution the troubles 
of lie; and, 1 150 eafily en 

e The” Daw or” tube iagmiant has 
e She e of hs Sion, in common 
with many of thoſe of the phlegmatic. - The body 
is brawny, the muſcles have but little irritability, 
the nerves are dull, the manners rude, and the 
powers of apprehenſion weak. bs ee en as 
A 7. The gentle temperament is a combination 
of che ſanguine, choleric, and phlegmatic Un. 


rn ebe e eee 
4 8. Tbe phlegmatic claſs is e fol, 
White n be ee e ee enn 


dy the Wan of the ae ſubmit to. a 
fion, and ſeem born to obey. From their little 
trritability, they are not eaſily provoked, and ſoon 


- oa eng ſtate of / indifference: and 
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; , AtTougn. there is hut ane fate, of perfeck 


health, yet the deviations from i it, and the genera. * 
and ſpecies of diſcalcsy, are almoſt. infinite, it will 
hence, vithout difficulty, be underſtood, that i in 
the claſſes of medical demedies there muſt likewiſe, - 
be a great variety, and that ſome of them are even 
of oppoſite tendencies Such are both the warm 
and the cold bath, conſidered as medical xeme- 


; dies. Though oppoſite to each other in their ſen= 


8 ſible effect, each of them manifeſts its medical 
virtue, yet only in ſuch a ſtate of EP AS ll 

mitte ufing it with: advantage. Als zie 519 

1t is evident from theſe premiſes, that 3 

verſal temedy, or one that Poſſeſſes healing powers 

. for the cure tf all diſeaſes, is in fat a-nonentity, 
tdththe exiſtence of which is phyſically-impoſſiblez- as 
I: the mere idea of it involves a direct eontradiction, 
How, for inſtance, can it be conceiyed, that the 

| ſame: remedy ſhould be capable of reſtoring the 
done of the fibres, when they are relaxed; and alſo 
have the power of relaxing them hen they are 

© . £00 rigid; that it ſhould: coagulate the fluids when 
in a ſtate of reſolution, and again attenuate them 
when they are too viſcid ; that it ſhould moderate 
ann dran, 
wid. 
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Irritability,” when they are in à contrary ſtate. 
- Indeed; the belief in an univerſal remedy appears 


aud has been long exploded- in thoſe claſſes of fo. «= 
clety, which are not! influenced by prejudice, or Y 
tinQtured with fanaticiſm. It is, however, fi RI By 

to de regretted, that we are ſtill inundated with a 
flood of advertiſements in almoſt every newſpaper; 


chat the lower and leſs enlightened claſſes of the 
community are ſtill) impoſed upon by a ſet of pri- «9 
5 N impoſtors, who frequently puzzle the intel. 
induſtry with which: they endeavour- to eſtabliſh 

the e reputation of their reſpective poiſons, be the 
eee e lt was | 


* 
e | boa 


„ To 4 I halt quote the 7 
ſenſible remarks of a late writer, Mr. Jauzs Pazxin 
who expreſſes himſelf, in his Medical Admonitians,” when 
treating on the ſubject of Catarrh, p.the following pertineng 
words: 
Ws... Moti of the Nottroms adventifed 2s cough drape! Ge. ar 
preparations of opium, Gimilar to the paregoric elixir of the mn 
ſhops, but diſguiſed and rendered more deleterious, by the 
addition of aromatic and heating gums. The injury which k 
may be occaſioned by the indiſcriminate employment of ſuch — 
medicines, in this diſeaſe, may be very confiderable ; as is | 
e ee OMP eee Hers, 
e 


8 n 


** 


| Bacon, 4 that a refleding phyſician ir nct direfted 
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by the opinion which the multitude entertain of a 


favourite remedy; but that he muſt be guided by a 


ſound judgment; and conſequently he is led to make 
very important diſtindtions between thoſe-things, 
which only by their name paſs for medical reme- 


e eee ora Saas; i 
powers. 


— 
* 


= 1 would ee be wing nite 
fociety, if ſome medical man were to convince the i ignorant 
of the pernicious conſequences of their reliance on advertiſed 
Noſtrums: but, unfortunately, the fituation in which me- 


dical men ſtand is ſuch, that theit beſt-intentioned and moſt 


diſintereſted exertions for this purpoſe would not only be but 
little regarded, but frequently would be even imputed to baſe 
and invidious motives. . Thoſe to whom they have to ad- 
dreſs their admonitions are unhappily thoſe on whom reaſon 
has leaſt influence. 4 Prithee, Door. /faid an old 
acquaintance toa celebrated empiric, who was ſtanding at 
His door, * how is it chat you, Whoſe origin 1 ſo well know, 
ſhould have been able to obtain more er almoſt all 
the regular-bred phyſicians ““ Pray,“ ſays the Quack, 
* how many perſons may have paſſed us whilſt you put your 
queſtion ? About twenty. And, pray, how many 
of thoſe do you ſuppoſe poſſeſſed a competent ſhare of com- 
mon ſenſe P—* Perhaps one out of twenty. 9” Juſt ſo,” 

fays the Doctor; © and that one applies to the regular phy- 
fician, -whilſt I and my 2 piek oy the other nine- 
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© I8TRODUOTION« a <8 + 
+1 am-indaced. to ayail, myſelf of this: quotation, 
Ws. it indirectly cenſures the conduct of certain 
medical praQitioners, who. do not ſeruple to re- 
commend what are / vulgarly called Patent and 
| other Quack medicines, the compoſition of which is 
carefully concealed from the public. Having acquired 
their ill · merited reputation by mere chance, and 
being ſupported by the moſt reſined artifices, in 
order to delude the unwary, we are unable to 
come at the evidence of perhaps nine-tenths of 
thoſe who have experienced their fatal effects, and 
who are 1 now ae * ee to. com- 

ain. 
12 The EET ALL — Panacear, or univerſal re- 
medies, to Noftrums or Specifics, ſuch, for inſtance, | 
| as pretend to cure the ſame diſeaſe in every pa- 
tient, is eaſy and natural. With the latter alſo, 

impoſitions of a dangerous tendency are often 
practiſed. It will probably be aſked here, how 
far they are practically admiſſible, and in what | 
caſes they are wholly unavailing. It is not very 


which in every inſtance depend upon the fame 
| cauſe, as in agues, the ſmall-pox, meaſles, and 
many other contagious diſtempers, the poſſibility | 
of ſpecifics, in a limited ſenſe,” may be rationally, 
though bypothetically, admitted. But in other ma- 
ladies, the cauſes of which depend upon a variety 
of concurrent circumſtances, and the cure of 


v lich, in different 9 NR requires 
very 


/ 


difficult to anſwer this queſtion. In thoſe diſcaſes, = 


enn neter entertain "ſich a wulgar and Gang ero 


| advice upon a ſuffefing friend. 


various . of Coke, e een — 
of Conſumptions, &c. &c. a ſpecific remedy is un 
impudent burleſque” upon the common ſenſe of 
mankind. © Thoſe who are bit" Imperfefly uc 
quainted with the various cauſes. from which the 


ſame diſorder originates" in differetit” individuals, 


notion. They will cafily perceive,” hom much de! 
pends upen aſcertaining with preciſion” the 12 5 6 
cauſe of the affectlion, before any 1 medicin ' | 
preſcribed with advantage or ſafety :—even "tif 8 80 


| dex, In concerned to; ſah ues too ghen dorfed 


by the He feeps of him, who ol 8. oo his 


4.3 2 5 25 


The followin ing, inſfances will ſbew tl crit : 


"oy 


attending the precipitate application f tbe 
medicine in fimilar diſorders.—A perſpn The 


141 


troubled with the | colic took a glaſs of junipe 


£ ſpirits, commonly called Hollands, from which. 


received almoſt inſtantaneous relief, as the affeQion | 
proceeded from flatulency. Another perſon, who 
found himſelf attacked with fimilar Pains, Wag 
induced by the example of his friend to try the 


ſame expedient ; he took it without heſitation, and 


died in a few hours after.-No wonder that the 
conſequences here were fatal, as the colic in the | 
latter caſe was owing to an inflammation | in the 
inteſtines —A. third perſon was afflicted with 3 


5 colic, ariſing mew 1 8 * Which 


he 


. 


es eee ee 


adminiſtration of an emetic, and after it, ſome 
diluted vegetable acid, reſtored him to health. 
A. fourth perſon had an attack of this malady 
from an encyſted hernia. or inward rupture. The 
_ emetic, which relieved; the former patient, ne- 
ceſſarily proved fatal to the latter ; for i it burſt the 
bag of incloſed matter, poured the contents within 
the cavities of the abdomen, and thus ſpeedily | 
terminated his exiſtence. Again, another had by 
miſtake. made uſe of arſenic, which occaſioned. 
violent pains, not unlike thoſe of a common colic. 
A large quantity {of ſweet. oil taken internally | 
was the means of his preſervation; whereas the 
— employed in the other caſes would have 
been totally ineffectual. Here I willingly cloſe a 
narrative, the recital of which cannot but excite 
the moſt painful ſenſations. To. lengthen, the il. 
luſtration would lead me too far beyond my pre- 
ſcribed limits: for caſes of this nature happen ſo 
frequently, that it would be eaſy to extend the ac- 
"count of them, by a long e Db inereſting 
but fatal-accidents. 

What is more natural tes to place e ; 
in a remedy, which we have known to afford re- 
lief to others in the ſame kind of affeQion ? The 
Patient anaiouſiy inquires after a perſon who has 
been afflited with the ſame malady. He is eager 
to learn the remedy that has been uſed with ſuccefs. 
His friend or neighbour imparts to him the wiſhed- 


e He is « OTA 
fair trial, and takes it with confidence“ 
what has been ſtated, it will not be difficult to con. 


-  ctive; that if his caſe does not exactly correſpond 


with that of his friend, any chance remedy may bs 
extremely dangerous, and even fatal, ' 


The phyſician is obliged to employ all his | 
ſagacity, ſupported by his own experience, as well 
as by that of his predeceſſors; and, nevertheleſs, 
is often under the temporary neceſlity of diſcover- 
ing from the progreſs of the diſeaſe, what he could 
not derive from the minuteſt reſearches. How 
then can it be expected, that a novice in the art of 
| healing ſhould be more ſucceſsful, when the whole 
of his method of cure is either the impulſe of the 
moment, or the effect of his own credulity ? It 
may be therefore truly ſaid, that life and death are 
A EE Ie TY 

5 5k ig 
© © The late Dr. Hvxnan, a phyſician of great celebrity, 
in ſpeaking of Aſelepiades, the Roman empiric, ſays: ** This 
man from a declaimer turned phyſician, and ſet himſelf up to 


| oppole all the phyſicians of his time; and the novelty of the 
thing bore him out, as it frequently doth the Quack of the 
preſent _ LORE Ive ts We Cs 3 1 
are fools.”* 3 

In another 1 Dr. ane thus 8 Ri 

the too timid practice of ſome regular phyſicians, with the 
hazardous treatment, which is. the leading feature of 
Quacks: The timid, low, inſipid practice of ſome, is 
J Wr ca the bold unwarranted empirieiſm of 


5 | |; . ; 


Prom 


neee nee Is 


| i; as ct, Amy ba con GL 
8 6dently aſſerted, that a noſtrum or an univerſal re- = 
medy is as great a deſideratum as the philoſopher's 


ſtone. The abſurd idea of an univerſal medicine 


enn only obtain eredit ag nn 
lou or the ignorant. . 
Beke mol eee bete dees e 


| hiſtory' of fuch medicines, is the inſinuating and 


dangerous method, by which they are puffed into 
notice. And as we hear little of the baneful effects 


which they daily muſt produce, by being promiſ- 


cuouſly applied, people attend only to the extra- 


ordinary inſtances, perhaps not one in fifty, whera 


they have afforded a temporary or apparent relief. 
It is well known, that the more powerful a remedy 


is, the more permanent and dangerous mult be 
its effects on the conſtitution ; eſpecially if it be 


introduced like many Patent-Medicines, by an 
| Umoft indefinite increaſe of the doſes, „ Rt] 


- There is another conſideration, not apt to/firke 


thoſe who are unacquainted with the laws of animal 


economy. When we intend to bring about any - | 


remarkable change in the ſyſtem of an organized 
body, we are obliged to employ ſuch means as may 


contribute to produce that change, without affect- 


he 


others; time and opportunity, never to be regained, are 


often loſt by the former ; whilſt the latter, by» Ot, 
9 ä (> 
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extending — inipedger bling Ta- 
deed,” the patient may be gradually habituated 16 


"almoſt any ſtimulus, but at the expence of palſiad 


organs, and a broken conſtitution . Such are 
che melancholy effects of impoſture and credulityl 
Were it poſſible to collect all the caſes of ſacrifices - 
to this myſterious infatuation, it is probable chat 


their number would exceed the enormous havoc 


made by gunpowder or the ſword. | ae | 
- A popular writer, Dr. Bucxan, makes the fol- 


king juſt remark on the ſubject in queſtion : 


As matters ſtand at preſent,” ſays he, © it is 
eaſier to cheat a man out of his life, than of a 
ſhilling, and almoſt impoſſible either to detect or 
puniſh the offender. Notwithſtanding this, peo | 
ple ſtill ſhut their eyes, and take every thing upon 
truſt, that is adminiſtered by any pretender to 
Medicine, without daring to aſk him a reaſon for 
any part of his conduct. Implicit faith, every 
where elſe the object of ridicule, is ſtill ſacred 


. Ai Italian Cont uncommonly fond of frallowing 
88 found at length that he could take no more. 
Previous to his death, he ordered the following GA | 
to be placed on his tomb: 


I mar once healthy ; 1 wiſhed s be beter * de, 
: * ond died.” . 1 
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ke theſe abuſes of in edicine boar conſequence, * 
how much 0 certain manners, habits, and 1 
cuſtoms, Which the united efforts of the Faculty 
will never effeQtually remove or ſuppreſs, unleſs | .J 
affited by the female guardians of helpleſs infancy. 

That I may not be mifunderſtood with reſpect to 

the real intention of this addreſs to the fair ſexy 

I beg leave previouſly to obſerve, that the follows 
ing remarks apply chiefly to certain claſſes of the 
community, among whom a due degree of atten- 
tiotl is but e n ee e, 
ſpring. inn, 
They greater number cr our falkictiable coin: 

plaints a affeQtions' are nearly related to each 

other. The gout, formerly a regulat but rate 
diſcaſe, which attacked only the externat parts of 

perſons advanced in years, tas now become a con- 
Rtitutional indiſpoſition, a juvenile complaint, tor- 

turing the" patient in a thouſand different forms. 
The, famous Podagra and Chiragre of out anceſ- 

tors are now nearly obſolete, and inſtead of the 

gout in the feet or hands, we hear every day of the 

nervous gout, the gout in the head,” and even the * 

fatal gout in the fomach. No rank, no age, nd 
mode of life ſeems to be exempt from this faſhions 
able enemy. —The next and fill more getieral 
— of the Litter, is an extreme femſbiliy 16 
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every change of the atmoſphere ; or raid; 2 con- 
anti Senſible | relation to its influence. We are not 
only more ſubject to be affected with every current 
of air, every change of heat and cold, but the 
feelings of ſome are ſo exquiſitely delicate, that in 
a cloſe apartment, nay in bed, they can determine 
with accuracy the ſtate of the weather, as well as 
© the direction of the wind. By conſulting: their 
bodily ſenſations, theſe. living barometers announce 
more correctly than the artificial ones, not only 
the preſent, but even the future changes of the 
= weather. I could never have believed, that this ad- 
= Go: ditional ſenſe, which is only of modern origin, could 
be ſo much improved, had I not frequently wit- 
neſſed the ſenſations of certain patients, when a 
cloud is floating over their heads; —a talent fo pe- 
culiar to our age, that it would undoubtedly excite 
ſurpriſe, but no envy, in our leſs refined forefathers, 
In a climate, where the weather changes every day, 
and almoſt every hour, it may be eaſily imagined, 
how dependent, frail, and tranſitory, muſt be the 
health of the wretched poſſeſſors of this new ſenſe; - 
and that beings ſo organized cannot warrant, for 
a fingle hour, their ſtate of health, their good- hu- 
mour, or their phyſical exiſtence. Is it not then 
very probable, that many ſtrange and inconſiſtent 
events of our days may have their ſecret founda- 
tion in this dependence on the weather -In judg- 
ing of man and his actions, we ought firſt to ob- 
ve the ſtate of the barometer ;—as our more. 
me 


T- 
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tions abbr] in their prognoſtics. is ot !!- 
Not leſs characteriſtic of che preſent generation, 


but more painful, are the faſtuonable nervous and 


bypechondriaeal diſeaſes. "Theſe are formidable, 
inſidious tormentors, which not only. deſtroy our 
phyſical” well being, but alſo envenom our tran- 


quillity and contentment, and cloud ouf faireſt 
| eee happineſs. Without depriving us of” 


life, they render it an inſupportable burthen ; with-: 
out inducing * dont, 4 5 un 2580 a welcome: 


| viſitor. Lucene Tt % 
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It is — to detail ws diverſified 2 | 
in which theſe maladies preſent themſelves. Let it 
ſuffice to "obſerve, ' that however intimately. the 
mind appears to be connected with theſe pheno- 
mena, we can nevertheleſs account for them from 
phyfical.cauſes. They have rapidly increaſed with 
the propagation - of the gout, and experience 
ſhews, that they frequently alternate with it, in 
the ſame individyal patient. It is highly probable, 
therefore, that they are of a ſimilar nature with 


the gout; and that they originate from the ſame 


ſource, which is peculiar to our age. Cloſely 


connected with the gout, and likewiſe with the 


hypochondriaſis, how frequently do we obſerve 
the hæmorrholds, formerly a diſeaſe of the aged, 
now the companion of rm. and almoſt a general 
complaint. | 
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The laſt claſs of our faſhionable diſeaſes inchudes- 
all thoſe affections of the ſkin, which are known, 
by the name of eruption,  diſcolorations,. e- 
reſcences, feorbutic aint, &c. Of late, theſe have 
alarmingly increaſed, und appear daily to ſpread 
every where, like noxidus weeds. Even in the 
higher ranks, where neither a poor diet, nor want 
of attention to cleanlineſs, can be aſſigned as cauſes, 
we frequently obſerve. perſons, whoſe ſkin an- 
nounces bad health, and on whom medicine can 
have no effect. Phyſicians of different countries 
complain of new and unheard- of cutaneous diſor- 
ders, of an extremely malignant tendency; and if 
the ſpreading of them be not checked in time, 
Europe will perhaps once more be viſited with 
. that malignant and filthy. diſeaſe, the Leproſy. _ 
It is however not ſufficient to give a bare cata», 
legue of theſe ſingular-affeQions. I ſhall,” there- 
fore, attempt to trace them to theit ſource; to 
ſhew that they can be eaſily prevented; and to 
point out the moſt likely means by which ſo deſir- 
able an event may be accompliſhed, —It is to you, 
guardians of future, and 1 hope hardier races, 
that 1 now appeal—it is your aid I ſolicit in ſo. 
important a; meaſure of national and domeſtie 
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© On the Nuss nd Fon®lo of te Shin." 


. as we hear and ſpeak of bathing, . and of 
the great attention at preſent paid to cleanlineſs, 
1 am bold to affirm, that the greater number, if 
not the whole of our faſhionable complaints, origh- | 
nate from the want of care and proper - manage- 
ment of the fin. Through unpardonable negle& 
in the earlier part of life, eſpecially at the age of 
adoleſcence, the ſurface of the body is ſo unna- 
turally enervated by conſtant relaxation, that it 
oppreſſes, and, as it were, confines our mental 
and bodily faculties ; promotes the general diſpo- 
ſition towards the complaints above alluded to; 
and, if not counteracted in time, nfuſt produce 
conſequences ſtill more alarming and deplorable. - 

We often hear people complain, that their fin i is 
uneaſy ; a complaint, which 1 fear is but too pre- 
valent among thoſe, who give themſelves little 
trouble to inquire into its origin.—But how is it 
poſſible, I hear many perſons aſk, that the ſkin, - 
which is a mere covering of the body, to ſhelter it 
from rain and ſun-ſhine, can have ſuch influence 
over the whole frame? I ſhall venture to explain 
this problem, and hope to impreſs ſuch as are in- 
clined to be ſceptical, with more W for that 
part of the human body. 

The ſkin unites in itſelf three very eſſential func- 
tions. It is the organ of the moſt- extenſive and 
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admirable organization, is enabled to abſorb cer- 


att of feeling, and at the ſame time of ſecreting and 


containing vital principles. It has been proved by 


three pounds weight of ſuperfluous and hurtful 
humours. It may therefore be confidently aſſerted, 
| that no part of the body is provided with ſo many 


atmoſphere, which through that channel particu- 


health: — we further feel, directly through the ſkin, 


their influence, other much more ſubtle and leſs 
-known qualities, of which. I ſhall only mention the 


uſeful ſenſe, that of touch; it is the channel of 
perſpiration, the principal means which Nature em- 
ploys to purify our fluids; and through the moſt 


tain ſalutary parts of the ſurrounding atmoſphere, 
and to guard us againſt the influence of others 
of an injurious tendency. | For this purpoſe, 
i rable nerves and veſſels - are diſperſed 
throughout the ſkin, which are in the continual 


volatilizing noxious particles, and abſorbing thoſe 


accurate calculations, that the moſt healthy indi- 
-vidual daily and inſenfibly perſpires upwards of 


and important organs, by which it is connected 
with almoſt every operation performed in animal 
life, as the ſkin. It is this, which places us in the 
moſt immediate connection with the ſurrounding 


larly affects us, and exerts its influence on our 


the qualities of the air, heat, cold, preſſure, rare- 
faction, &c.; and hence we experience, at leaſt in 


electric and magnetic fluids. From the ſpiritual 
and highly penetrating nature of theſe fluids, we 
| may 


8dr 0 


nay eaſily conjecture, how conſiderable a ſhare 
they muſt have in the principle of vitality, and of 
. what important uſe the organ is, oy which 
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Important as the fla 45 to E cberdel Uk it is no 


iel ſo to the internal ceconomy of the body, where 
it appears to be peculiarly deſigned to preferve the 


great equilibrium of the different ſyſtems, by which 
the human frame is ſupported in its vital animal, 
and ſexual funQtions.—lIf any ſtagnation, accumu- 


lation, or irregularity ariſe in the fluids, the ſkin is - 
the great and ever-ready conductor, through which 
the ſuperfluous particles are ſeparated, the noxious + 
volatilized, and the fluids, ſtagnating in their courſe, 


| ſet at liberty; a canal being at the ſame time opened 


for the removal of thoſe humours which, if they 
ſhould get acceſs to the vital parts, ſuch as the 


heart and the brain, would cauſe inevitable de- 
ſtruction. By the proper exerciſe of this organ, 
many diſeaſes may be ſupprefſed in their early 
ſtages; and thoſe which have already taken place 
may be moſt effectually removed. No diſeaſe 


whatever can be removed without the co-operation 


of the ſkin. The nature and conſtitution of this 
organ moſt certainly determine either our hope 


or apprehenſion for the ſafety of the patient. In 


the moſt dangerous inflammatory fevers, when the , 
proſpe& of recovery is very faint, a beneficial - 
change of the ſkin is the only effort, by which Na- 
"0m almoſt overcome, relieves herſelf, and ejects 
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the poiſon in a ſurpriſing manner, 3 
courſe of one night. The greateſt art of a phye. 
ſician, indeed, conſiſts in the proper management 
of this extenſive organ, and in regulating its /8c+ | 
tivity, where occaſian requires. To mention only 
one circumſtance; it is well known ta thoſe wha 
have experienced the beneficial effects of a ſimple 
bliſter, that its ſtimulus, like a charm, has fre- 
quently relieved the moſt excruciating pains "nd ; 
r in the internal parts. 

| Cleanlineſs, flexibility, and activity of the ſkin are, 
ae to the obſervations premiſed, the prin · 
cipal requiſites to the health of individuals, a6 
well as of whole nations. But inſtead of con- 
tributing to its improvement, we - generally pay 
very little attention to it, except to the ſkin of the 
face and hands, which are too often made the 
Juallacious index of health. I am convinced, hows 

ever, that moſt of the patients and valetudinarians, 
Who take ſo much pains to refreſh and fortify the 
internal parts of their body, by invigorating pota- 
tions, rarely, if ever, pay any regard to their 
external ſurface; an object of equal importance, 
and perhaps ſtanding in much greater need of core 
roborants than the former. Hence it happens, 


52 that the {kin of convaleſcents is obſerved to be 


particularly relaxed and obſtructed; that they are 
liable to continual colds, upon the leaſt change 
of temperature; and that every day of their reco: 
very renders them more ſubject to relapſes, s. 
In 


By, 


Im this country, the children of people in ths 
middling and lower ranks are perhaps better ma- 
naged, than in moſt of the countries upon the 
Continent ; becauſe frequent and daily bathing is, 
to my certain knowledge, no where ſo generally 
practiſed as in- England. As ſoon, however, as 
children attain a certain age, this practice is again 
as generally neglected i after the tenth or twelfth 
year of age, the ſurface of the body is very little 
attended to. Thus a foundation is laid for num- 
berleſs evils, and particularly for that ſcorbutic 
taint in the human ſyſtem, which now almoſt uni- 
verſally prevails, and which is more or leſs con- 
nected with other and more faſhionable complaints. 
—As we advance further in years, this diſpoſition 
of the ſkin increaſes ſtill more, particularly from 
the mode of life purſued in the higher ranks. We 
then begin to accuſtom ourſelves to ſedentary 
habits, to think, and to partake of the pleaſures of 
life. The lady, the man of fortune, and the ill- 
fated man of letters, all of them require more 
active exerciſe, than they actually take, which 
alone can promote a free perſpiration, and enliven 
the ſurface of the body ; but, by their indolent 
habits, the whole machine ſtagnates, and the ſkin 
becomes contracted and debilitated. | 
The huſbandman, indeed, labours diligently ; : 


and though, by the ſweat of his brow, his ſkin 
preſerves more life and activity, it is neither kept 


- fullicently clean, nor prevented from being ob- 
| ſtructed 


oed by petfpirable ner / ne n hid 


manufacturer carry on cheir-purfults in a ſedentary 


wunner, and in à confined, impure air; the latter / 


* 


in che duties of his occupations: generally employs' 


unwholeſome articles, ſo that at length he loſes the 


uſe of this organ entirely, in ſome parts of the 


body. The voluptuary and the glutton do not 
ſuffer leſs than the former, as they impair the 


energy of the ſkin by exceſſes of every kind, and | 
take no precautions to preſerve its elaſtic texture. 


Our uſual articles of dreſs, flannel excepted, are 
not calculated to promote a free perſpiration 5 
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of warm liquors, contribute greatly to, relax the 
kin. If we add to this liſt of prediſpoſing cauſes; 
our inconſtant climate, which at one hour of the 
day braces, and at another relaxes the ſurface of 
the body, which alternately heats and cools it, 
and conſequently diſturbs its uniform action; it 
will be eaſily underſtood, that the ſkin muſt for 


| theſe reaſons be almoſt generally vitiated, and that : 


it really is a leading ſource of many of our faſhioh- 
able indiſpoſitions. 

When the ſenſation of the Pe Oe Is aa, 

when the myriads of orifices, that are deſigned for 

the continual purification and renovation of our 

fluids, are obſtructed, if not cloſed ;—when the 


ſubtle nervous texture is nearly deprived. of its 


energy, ſo that it becomes an impenetrable coat of © 
mail, is there any reaſon to wonder, that we are 


ſo 


— of conftraint and ate 
, and that this uneaſineſs, in many caſes, termi- 
nates in a deſponding gloom, and at length in 


; complete melancholy ?—-Aſk the hypochondriac, 
whether a certain degree of cold, paleneſs, and a 
| ſpaſmodic ſenſation in the ſkin, do not always pre- 


delle his moſt violent fits of mental debility ; and 


Whether his feelings are not moſt comfortable, 


when the ſurface of his body is vigorous, warm, 


and perſpires freely? In ſhort, the degrees of 


inſenſible perſpiration are to him the ſafeſt baro- 


meter of his ſtate of mind. If our ſkin be diſor- 
ganized, the free inlets and outlets of the electric, 


$ magnetic, and other matters, which affect us at 


Fa 


the change of the weather, are inactive. Thus the 
origin of extreme ſenſibility towards the various 
atmoſpheric revolutions, is no longer a myſtery. 
For, in a healthy ſurface of the body, no incon- 
venience will follow from ſuch changes.—If we 
further advert to thoſe acrimonious fluids which, 


in an imperfe& ſtate of perſpiration, are retained 


in our body, and which ſettle upon the moſt ſen- 


| ſible nerves and membranes, we ſhall better ap- 
'prehend, how cramps or ſpaſms, the torturing | 
pains of the Gout and Rheumatiſm, and the great 


variety of cutaneous diſeaſes, have of late become 
ſo obſtinate and general. | 
I be equilibrium of the Auids, and the ne 
of the blood, are alſo determined in no ſmall de. 
gree by the ſkin; fo that if thele fluids become 


thick. 
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thick: 1 ung, We momentum * 
blood is repelled towards the interior part. Tbus 
a continual plethora, or fulneſs of the blood, is 85 
occaſioned; the head and breaſt are greatly op- 
preſſed; and the external parts, ee 555 
lower extremities, feel chilly and lifeleſs. j 
In warm climates, in Italy for eee ha 
morrhoids, a very diſtreſſing complaint, are but 
rarely met with, notwithſtanding the luxurious and 
ſenſual mode of life of the inhabitants; becauſe 
perſpiration is always free and unchecked: while 

among us perſons are found, who devote the 
whole of their attention to the cure of chad: der. 
bleſome diſorder. _ _ | 
May we not infer, from what 1 have 1 1 5 
vanced, that the uſe of baths is too much ne. 
glected- and ought to be univerſally introd uced? it 
is not ſufficient, for the great purpoſes here alluded | 
to, that a few of the more wealthy families repair 
every ſeaſon to watering-places, or that they even 
make uſe of other modes of bathing, either for 
their health or amuſement. A very different me · 
thod muſt be purſued, if we ſeriouſly wiſh to re: 
ſtore the vigour of a degenerated race. I mean. 
here to inculcate the indiſpenſable neceſſity for do- 
meſtic baths, ſo well known among the ancients, _ 
and fo univerſally eſtabliſhed all over Europe, a 
few centuries. ago, and which were eminently cal 
culated. to check the further progreſs of the Wi 


* 3 diſeaſe which, though lower in 
fits, 
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elſefts,” is not 1 citing than he pings 
idelf, e OR oat yd ood 
"Mack: his been fig and weritten. e rt we 
rious methods, and the univerſal medicines, pro- 
poſed im different ages, by different adventurert, 
profeſſedly- to-diminiſh the inherent difpofition to 
diſeaſe, and to give a new and renovating principe 
to the human frame. At one time they expected 
to find it in the philoſophic and aftralian ſalts,” at 
another in Magnetiſm and Electricity ;—ſome fa- 
natics pretended to have diſcovered i it in the licht 
of the moon, others in celeſtial beds but, 11 
may venture to deliver my opinion, we may ſearch 
for it moſt ifely and conveniently-in, every clear Þ 
fouttain—in the boſom of ever r young, ever: aui. 
mating pature. a | 
Bathing 1 may "be alſo BET TRL as an e | 
ſpecific for alleviating both mental and bodily fuf- 
ferings. It is not merely a cleanſer of the ſkin, en- 
livening and teridering it more fit for performing 
its offices; but it alfo refreſhes the mind, and fpreads 
over the whole ſyſtem a ſenſation of caſe, activity, 
and pleaſantneſs. It further removes ſtagnation in 
the larger as well as in the capillary veſſels; it 
gives an uniform free circulation to the blood, and 
organs, on the diſpoſition of which our health and 
comfort ſo much depend. A perſon fatigued, ,or 
freſhment from the luxury of à lukewarm bath, 


anda devon idle inde more eitnly,. 
than by indulging in copious libations to Bacchus. 
The bath may be equally recommended as an ad- 
mirable retiring. place, to evade, for a time, the 
influence of the atmoſphere; and perſons that haye 
the misfortune to be too ſuſceptible of external 
impreſſions, would find no ſmall benefit, were 
they to repair in thick and ſultry weather 10 the 
bath, where they breathe jan mens 1 de 
with noxious particles. 

The wiſh to. enjoy SY 1 is one dg” * 
moſt predominant and , pardonable, . Though it 
cannot be rationally aſſerted, that bathing. will 
confer continual youth, yet 1 will hazard an opi- 
nion, that it bas a very uncommon and ſuperior 
tendency to prolong that happy ſtate; it preſerves 
all the ſolid parts ſoft and pliable, and renders the 
joints of the body flexible. Hence it powerfully _ 
counteracts, what I preſume to call an inſidious: 
diſeaſe, viz. age, which operates by gradually 
exhauſting the humours, and depriving the-con- 
ſtituent parts of the human frame of their elaſticity. 
It is no leſs certain, that bathing is one of the 
molt efficacious means of preſerving beauty; and 
that thoſe nations, among which bathing is a pre- 
vailing practice, are uſually. the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for elegance of form and beauty of complexion. 

A moderate deſire to improve and beautify the | 
ſurface of the body, is far from being a frivolous 
| 1 8 It excites as puck intereſt, and is pro- 
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ultive.of 23. beneficial e e e the. he 
eftions of many; a pſeudo-phileſopher, whodevotes: 
the tail of years, to arrange his notions in a certain 
ſyſtematic form, and who yet . is not fortunate! 
 engugh to, attain, the great object of his uiſh . 1 
have had frequent opportunities to obſerve, that, 
the defire of beauty, when not inordinate, may, 
prove the ſourcs of many virtuous and laudable 
purſuits, and that i it may de greatly inſtrumental 
to the preſervation of health. I am allo perſuaded, 
that this defire is often purſued. by methods not. 
| the moſt proper, and that, from not having 2 juſt. 
5 ; knowledge of beauty, we make. N valuable 4. | 
; crifices, not, only of things relating to. bealth, but 
ſometimes of Ule itſelf. Inſtances are not uncom- 
| mon, of young perſons attempting to bleach their 
and beautify their perſons, by avoiding a 
1 uſing” a mild and weakening diet, long 
faſting, long Nleeping, 1 warming their beds, &c. xc. 
but, alas! the event does not anſwer their ex- 
pectation,.— they loſe both health and bloom fe 
_ Eating chalk, drinking vinegar, wearing campho- 
rated charms, and ſimilar deſtrutive means have 
deen reſorted to, by other more daring adven- 
turers, but with no better ſucceſs. Thoſe I have 
- laſt enumerated, may be called the minor coſmetics : 
others of a more formidable nature, I almoſt hefi-. 
tate to mention, as they are unqueſtionably the 
moſt deleterious ſubſtances we are 1 *; 
- 15 | 
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with. - Mercury and lead, manufactured Ke 
—— -unhappily too common ingredients in- 
many of our modern ooſmetice, whether they con- 
fit of lotions, ereatmis, powders, paints, or cint - 
rhents; That theſe fubſtances can be commun. 
| ented to che circulating fluids, through the ſkin 4 
well as by the ſtomach, requires, I ſhould ſuppole, 
uo further proof, after the Art n already ad. 
vanced''on this fubj in particular, if | 
once Introduced”) into ths . e in the 

ſmalleſt proportiotis, cannot be removed by art, 
and never fails to produce the moſt deplorable 


eflecks; ſuch © as pally, contre and Lot 
of this limbe, total lameneſs, weakneſs, and and the, 


molf excruciating colic | pains. Belides thele more | 


obvious effects, the. frequent external uſe of lead, 
and mercury, as "colmttics, occaſions .cramps in 
every part of the body, faintings, nervous weak-, 
neſs, catarrhs, tubercles in the lungs and inteſ-, 
tines, which occur together or ſeparately, according | 
to the different circumſtances, till at length a con- 


ſumption, either PETE or. e cloſes 2 
dreadful ſcene. 


Beauty of the kin, the dia under conſider- 


ation ar preſent, is but another term for a ſound 
and healthy ſkin;—a pure mirror of the 2 
of the internal parts with their furface, or, if 


I may be allowed the expreſſion, . f © ; wife 
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. Abe ſudliſts ſo intimate a relation bees e — 
e and. exterior” 8 chat almoſt dent = 
cularly'on' the this. Bes Lars: we ſtruck * 
the countenance of a perſon, who thinks himſelf in 
perfect health, but whoſe ilineſs, the reſult of ſome 13 


morbid cauſe concealed in the body, juſtifies/in a - 
few days the ſerious apprehenſions we entertained tm 
at our aft interview. Nature has wiſely ordained, 
that the firſt appearance of internal irregularities is | 4 
indicated by the countenance; but to what uſe do © 20 


we generally apply this index ?—We refuſe to avail 
ourſelves of her beneficent intimatian ; and the if 
continued uſe of pernicious ſubſtances, inſtead of 
| _ prowatiag the ahje we have in view, ultimately 
tarniſhes and impairs that beauty, which we meant 
to adorn and preſerve. We imagine it in 'our 
power to improve the ſkin, without attending to 

the purity of the fluids, although it it is indedted to 8 

d e eee beg, : 
at a perſon, who attempted to cleanſe an impure Bs 
| tongue, by conſtantly ſcraping it, when a diſor. 
dered ſtomach was the real cauſe of that i im. 3 
purity. 

From ho tenor. of. the 3 . 1 
hope for indulgence, when I venture to pronounce SL, | 
every coſmetic, whoſe compoſition is kept a ſecret "Ml 
from the public, falſe and fraudulent ware. The e 
E rode W effectual SussTITUTEs ron 
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8 : Coogarnes*,oehich I nal Le Ge 
following: Fr; due attention to in/enſeble perſpi- - 
ration ;—an. important -proceſs, by which nature, 
if duly aſſiſted, will not fail to expel all acrimo - 
nious or uſeleſs particles. By this, too, the ſur- 
face of the body will be kept in a conſtant atmo- 
ſphere of ſoftening exhalations,—a ſpecies of vola - 
preſerving it ſoft, and pliant, and of animating it 
with the colour of life. The next circumſtance to 
be attended to, i is the parity of the ft nb 
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5 . To fuch Sem eee Rog oa 
mined to make uſe of coſmetics, inſtead of attending to the 
more effectual means to preſerve the bloom of the ſkin, it 
may be of ſervice to point out one or two external applications IH 
in order to prevent them from reſorting to the dangerous 
and deſtructive coptrivances of Quacks. According to Dr. 
Wiruxxmsd, a phyſician of great eminence at Birmingham, 
an infuſion of horſe-radiſh in milk makes one of the ſafeſt 
and beſt coſmetics. Another preparation for clearing the 
ſkin of pimples and recent eruptions, if aſſiſted by gentle ape- 
rient medicines, is the freſh expreſſed juice of houſe-leek, 
mixed with an equal quantity of ſweet milk or cream. Vet 
all contrivances whatever, to anſwer this purpoſe, are ab- 
ſurd and nugatory, if the inward ſtate of the body be ne- 
| glefted, or if they be looked upon as ſdecifice of themſelves, 
Such things do not exiſt in nature; and we might as well 
try to bleach the face of a Negro, as to remove any ſcorbu- 
| tic or other eruptions from the face, without beſtowing pro- 
per attention on the whole ſtate of the body, and particu- 
larly the fluids, from, wk theſe irrogularicies 8 theiy 
origin, 
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gorous ate er, {> pee nee et 
fair, "healthful complexion, is an 1niform-diftribu- * 
tion of che fluids" or in other words, A few ak _ 
 unreftttine# circulation of the blood; a8 the very — 
pureſt. fluids, when profuſcly propelled' to the face, , _ 
dre productive of diſagreeable conſequences, fuck 
_ 3s uririatural redneſs, fluſhings, tumid appear- 1 
ances, &c., Wh e Web = 
.o apt to complain. Tab, 43 

Te this three" gibſon; 4 nk, fe 3 
may be neceſſary to ſubjoin a few particular injunc- „ 
tions, relative to the improvement of the ſkin, as i 
connected with a ſtate of good health, =Carefully 
_ avoid all immoderate, and violent dancing, as the 
| ſudden. alternations of heat and cold, not only im- 
pair the general ftate of the ſkin, but are likewiſe | 
of the greateſt detriment to beauty.—Abſtain from 


the too frequent and too copious uſe of heating | 


liquors of every kind, particularly punch and ſtrong. 
wines. There is ſcarcely any thing which is, in 


my opinion, more deſtructive of the bloom of 
youth and manhood, than this liquid fire, which 
fills the blood with inflammable particles, propels 
them towards the face, parches the ſkin, renders 
it ſpotted, and lays the foundation of that incur- 
able diſeaſe, which is ſometimes figuratively. called 


» 
ar 


- copper in the face. Neither ſugar, nor any addi. - —* 
r tional ingredient to gratify the palate, can deprir e 
theſe” bquots of their noxious qualities, ſo that 3 
s | meme 12 3 | even | 


even dhe moſt agrecabl of. theſe dach, porans | 
Fer with conſiderable danger. 
Avoid, . likewiſe, every exceſs in hot, drinks, 2 
coffee, chocolate, and tea, particularly. the, laſt, 
in which the people of this. country are given ta 
indulge, more than, in any other beverage - 
ſcarcely dare venture to impeach this favourite, 
ſolace of our morning and evening hours ; but. 
with all due deference to the comforts of the do- 
meſtie circle, I conſider it as my duty to denounce, = 
the too liberal uſe of this: liquor, as not a little 
prejudicial to the fairneſs and purity of the ſkin. 
Tea taken hot, and in immoderate quantities, not 
only has a tendency to weaken the organs off 
digeſtion, but cauſes fluctuations and congeſtions 
in the humours of the face, and frequently brings 
on a degree of debilitating: perſpiration. .. Let us. 
conceive the ſtomach inundated with a portion of 
warm water, juſt at the time of digeſtion; its 
concoctive powers are literally dromned, at the 
very inſtant when their aſſiſtance is moſt required; 
and, inſtead of a pure balſamic cbyle, or alimentary. 
fluid, it prepares crude, and acrimonious humours, 
which can only generate an unhealthy maſs of 
blood. Here, I cannot impreſs upon the attentive .. 
reader, in terms ſufficiently ſtrong, the following 
truth : that a healthy. iomach only can produce 
healthy and uncontaminated Fluids ; and. that two 
thirds of what we call acrimony, ot ſharpneſs 
of humours in the ſyſtem, proceed from a languid 
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5 bc. BY incqua arne n 3 the Fs A g | | 1 
a8 4 Water, and like it vill greatly ke ; 


the coat. and membranes of the 0 ſtomach ʒ if made os b 
| too ſtrang, it will give an unnatural heat 10 be 
od, prove à dangerous ſtimulus to the nerves, = 
occaſion palpitations of the heart, univerſal trems. t "» 
ling, .cramps, and a number af other complaints, 
Which it is needleſs. to, enumerate. That theſe 55 
effects do not take place, during the firlt months „ 
or years of indulging ourſelves in the intemperate 2 
uſe of hat, and ſtrong, tea, is no argument to con: 1 
© WO eee ſooner.or — © Þ 
later, unavoidabl) folloy. .. „ dias Tory IIb r ee 4M 
"11. L ſhall but lighdly. touch here, on another-ſubs 
jest, ſcarcely; of leſs; importance than the former; 
namely, the variouyanicles prepared by the paſtry; 
cook and confectioner. Theſe dainties would be 
leſs objeclionable, if any method could, be deviſed ; 
of baking them without the pernicious: ingredients =» 
of yeaſt and fat, Tubſtznces which load the ſtqmach 
with a glutinous ſlime and rancid matter, which 
obſtruct the glands of the abdomen, particularly TE 
thole..of the meſentery, and which have a ſtro ſtrong . 
tendency to produce the cutaneous diſeaſes before 9 
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THY pliykial education © of 'infihts infihes unqueſtion- 


ably forms an object of the firſt importance. Thie 
| great diſproportion ſubliſting between healthy and 


difeafed” children, together with the "deplorable 


mortality” which occurs among the Hatter,” % 


plainly evince, chat their bodily velfire i tot ful 
wy attended too. 2284 SAL} 1012 OD 22998 


There is kittle' room to doubt, that by a 


rational mode of nürture, during the firſt years of 


infancy, * many ſubſequent diſeaſes might either 


be wholly prevented, or at kalt greatly mitigared. 
Nothing perhaps would 'conttibute more to melio- 


rate education in rg "than, what has been 


<4 SÞ ++þ 


attention of the Faculty to this Hat} branch 


of medical ſtudy; ; Which at preſent, 1 am con- 
cerned to ſay, is almoſt totally heglected. Hed Wo 
The few books extant on this ſubject are Aar 
written on fcientific principles, nor calculated, 
by their manner and ſtyle, to afford plain and 
popular inſtruction. It is not enough for profef. 
fHonal men; to plan ſyſtems: of education in their 
ee let them alſo 9 in I 


* To ſome readers it may be Fi 32 to erte that by | 


phyfical education is meant the bodily treatment of children : 
the term Phyſical being a wh in oppoſition to moral. 
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es they: are Faimiliarly dehalined with N 
tr method of educating children; - method 
which; in my opinion, implies ſomewhat more than 5 
merely preſcribitig and adminiſtering medicines. 
30 long as the nurſing of children remains exclu· 
fſwely in the hands of common mid wives ant 
nurſes, it is rather a matter of ſurpriſe,” that ſo 
many infants ſnould ſurvive the age of ehildhood.— 
wwe ought therefote;"above all things, to-inquire 
ino the monſtrous preſudiees prevailing” in this 
eſſential part of domeſtic nugenen, as te e 
ſtep towards their extirpationy Ia ante, 

How great would be my ſatisfaction, if, by he 
following ſtrictures, I ſhould be able to prevail upon 

ſome intelligent mothers, who poſſeſs ſufficient for- 
titude, to throw off the bondage of old cuſtoms, or 
modern faſhions, and to return to the path of 
oy nature In a ſyſtem of practical education, 
is a judicious precept, which cannot be too much 
| 33 to omit rather "than to undertale, or 
be 116 ofcidits, in the pbyſital treatment f infants.” | 
From the difficulty of diſcovering the true cauſe 
and ſeat of the complaints of children, eſpecially | 
if accompanied with any particular ſymptoms in 
the excretory veſſels, it is very uſual ts adminiſter 
a gentle laxative or 'emetic; upon the Mighteſi o-. 
eaſion. It would lead me too far to examine, in 
detail, the many bad conſequences refulting from io: | 
abſurd and detrimental a practice. I cannot, how- 
ever,” forbear from remarking, that by 7 debit 

| 5 4 conſtantly - 


— 


- 


_— kind, towards the ſtomach” and bowels, 


Ec 
tion among the vulgar I) the future diſeaſes of the: . 
child aſſume a particular character of the „ 
kind the juice of the ſtomach, which ſerves to: 
doncoct our food, being vitiated. As the operation | 
is in a manner mechanical; by 
inpelling Warri, and perijeviably- M b 


and cauſing them \to accumulate in à greater 
degree than; uſual, it will. be. eaſily. underſtood, 
that by the frequent repetition of this ſtimulus, 
the gaſtric juice will be-rendered unfit to'efeft the 
proper: ſolution of food in the ſtomach. For the 


ſame reaſon, perſons ſubjeR/to frequent ola 


ſoon begin to complain of indigeſtion, - when they 
once-habituate themſelves to take AnDzr80N's;'or: - 
ang other aperient pills: for by them the ſtomach: 
is converted, as it were, into a field af battle, 
where all the irregularities, that take place in the 
ſyſtem, are left to fight their way; where the 
limits of diſeaſe and health, nay the alternative of 
life and death, are to be finally determined, That 
this however is not the moſt proper place for ſuch 
a conteſt, requires no demonſtration. .. The ſtomach 
is appointed by nature for very different purpoſes ; 
it is the only organ of nouriſhment and digeſtion ; 
the ſource of reſtoration and health. - But how can 

it effeQually anſwer this end, if it ſerves, at the 
ſame time, as the conſtant laboratory of diſeaſes? 
As i it is always i in a ſtate of i impurity. it cannot act 


1 5 with 


Ageſſien —benee ariſe: bad humoufs, hypoehon --., 

 driacafeQtions, and nervous debility; all of which, 1 

I have: reaſon to fear, are, more or leſs,” cone | 

quences of tampering with medicines, eſpecially in 

che period of childhood. I am further induced ts © 

mak, though it may to ſome appear rather a bold _— 

idea, that more children are deſtroyed bythe 

bdblurd practice of loading their tender ſtomatbwum 

| vita-every ſort: of traſh, and aſterwards 3 

wem by repeated/ deſes ef phyöe, than by x 

natural proceſs. This likewiſe accounts for the 5 

great number of children who die in t9wne,atian 1 

3 age, before they become inured to ſuch ſey ere 

attacks: made on-their-digeſtive org.. 1 

. | In order to check, and, if poſſible, to prevent, e 

this general tendency to diſeaſes; anion 

conſtitution! of children, by | producing a ; 
ö circulation of the fluids ; and to direct eee 

mordbid matter more univerſally and uniformiyß 

through the pores. of the ſkin, a more effectu i 

remedy cannot be ſuggeſted, than that of frequent 


” ih 
N {OP ORE ; - 4 | FF J Y 
bathing, and a very limited uſe of aperient medi- 
- Theſe obſervations are not conjectural, but 
3 


founded on experience, and it gives me plea-= —_—- 4 
ſure to add, that they are confirmed by maß 


phyſicians of eminent abilities, and extenſive prac- 
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+ Frequent bathing! a we 
of coumeracting and ſuppreſſing the diſpoſit 
ſtomachic and bilious eee | 
and adults, and which are frequently:accompanied 
with/ diverſified nervous ſymptoms, By the efforts 
of nature, to throw off malignant humours by he 
ſurface of the body, in conſequence: of a proper uſe 
of che bath, many infantile diſeaſes may be kaun 
gated, teething rendered eaſy, and: the whole 
phyſical condition of the _ — 
proved. W e enn | 
It becomes FROM 2 alen which is St 
proper degree of heat in ufing the bath for chil- 
dren.— l ſhall venture to pronounce, upon the au- 
| thoriy of the beſt modern authors, confirmed by 
my own experience and obſervation, that the 
lukewarm bath, between 84 and 06* of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, rather more than new«milki-warm, 
is, upon an average, the moſt ſuitable temperature. 
good effects of bathing are principally to be aſcribed 
to the cold bath. The uſe of any bath, indeed, 
whether cold or warm, that is, the ſtimulating 
impreſſion excited by the water, is, of itſelf, an 
excellent tonic, ſerving to brace and invigorate 
the whole ſyſtem. Not to mention the comfort - 
able ſenſations, that muſt neceſſarily attend the 
— aad opening ſo many nes of poxes, 
9 5 8 „3 re OR 


INTRODUCTION. / EG 
aki. the ſkin: is provided, it it 10 farther oh 
remarkable, that water, formerly conſidered as a 
nns element, is now pretty generally underſtood 
to he a compound- body, conſiſting of oxygen. and 
hydrogen, or vital and inflammable air, the former 
af which, it is well known, promotes the proceſs 
of reſpiration, and literally feeds the vital principle 
in the human body. Although. this aſſertion reſts 
| chiefly on an hypothetical foundation, ſo much is 
certain, that a luke warm bath, uſed for the legs 
alone, is found by experience to communicate new 
Spirits to the weary traveller, almoſt inſtantly to 
remove the ſenſe of languor, and to re- animate all 
his faculties. Bruce, the Abyſſinian traveller, re- 
1 in dnnn heat of that country, 
ee en a cold one. We ought: farther 
to conſider, that infants are accuſtomed. ſcarcely 
to any other than a warm! temperature. The cold 
bath belongs to the claſs of heroic remedies, and in 
its ſudden and vehement effects nearly reſembles 
klactricity. 1 is moreover an axiom in medicine, 
that the means of ſtimulating and corroborating 
the ſyſtem; ſhould be in proportion to the degree 
of vital power in | the individual; that à faint 
ſpark may be extinguiſhed rather than kindled by 
406 violent à concuſſiou of air; and that a degree 
of ſtimulus and ineigoration, which agrees with a 
firm and robuſt! body, may prove deſtructive to 
one that is weak and tender. It might therefore 


te delicate frame of infants, Which even adults ; 
mould not reſort to without the greateſt precatition.. 
I preſume to go a ſtep'farther, and do net beſitate 
be fay, chat che uſe of the cold bath, as fur as 
' Telates't6 the treatment of children, is even DAN. 
côxkobs.“ Its principal mode of operation is 1 
contracting the whole ſurface of the body, and 
by cauſing a general repulſion of the fluids towards 
te internal parts. Hence in a young and infirm 
body, which has very little internal reaction, the 
W conſequence of cold bathing will be an 
unequal diſtribution of the fluids, a partial or local 
ſtagriation of them; and, what is worſt of all, an 
accumulation of humours in the head, by which 
infants- are frequently injured, before it is in their 
power to complain. —The lukewarm bath, on the 
._ contrary, produces an uniform revolution and ſalu- 
| rary purification of all the fluids. For theſe rea- 
ſons, I conſider the tepid bath as in every reſpect 
preferable, ſince it may be uſed” ſomewhat cooler 
for ſtrong children, or warmer for thoſe of a weakly 
conſtitution, and the requiſite degrees of heat 
be regulated according to the increaſing age and 
Rrength of the child. In ſummer, the water 
intended for bathing ought to be expoſed the whole 
day to the rays of 'the ſun, which will impart to it 
an ' agreeable and congenial warmth. Rain, or 
Tiver-water,, is the moſt proper for this [purpoſe ; 
* there n. for uſing ſpring or well- 


waters 


f baſed ey Get why = Go _ 


of ſoap bes been diſſolved, with the addition 


1 3 e or oatmeal; or if milk en be 


had, it will be found a ſtill more uſeful ingredient. 
Here I would. particularly recommend not to boi 


de whole, quantity of ibe water to be uſed. for 
bathing; as it would in that caſe be deprived of its 
arial conſtituents, which are not without their 


importance in the bath. During the firſt weeks 
and months, the child ſhould not be ſuffered to 
remain in the bath longer than five minutes, which 
time may be gradually increaſed to a quarter of an 


hour. During the whole proceſs of bathing, the : 
body ſhould not remain inactive, but be gently.” 
rubbed with the hand, and afterwards cleaned with 


a ſoſt ſpunge. It is of conſequence to attend to 


the point of time, when the child is taken out 


of the bath; for in almoſt every inſtance where 


warm bathing diſagrees with the child, it will be ; 
found owing to neglect in not wiping and drying ; 
the body with. ſufficient expedition at-this particu · 


lar period. Hence it is highly n to keep 
warm cloths in readineſs, in which the child ſhould 


de wrapped up, and dried, the very moment it is 
taken out of the bath. Every one in the habit of 
bathing muſt have obſerved, that the evaporation. 
of water on the {kin excites penetrating and un- 
comfortable ſenſations of cold; and there is an 
aſtoniſning difference of temperature between 


3 
6 


: 14 aQtually | 


Lale beg n d e and ing eee, 
che lein after quitting the bath. 1 thepefbre 
child, from want of due precaution, be * . 
ſeveral minutes with a naked, wet body, it win 
be liable to contract a cold, the more dangerous 
in its conſequences, as it mmediutely ſucceeds a 
MR NT: OREN is wi REO 
hy; ogg 1 % | Abt, 25 
It ſhould hs Rinks: obſerved, met e im · 
mediately after a meal, or with a full ſtomachy'is 
highly improper, if not dangerous, both in children 
and adults; nor is it adviſable, in rough weather, 
to carry a child into the open air too Toon” after 
bathing. The moſt proper time for ufing the bath 
is the evening, when the child can be removed to 
bed, as ſoon as it is completely dried. | 
There is another ſpecies of bath, equally indif. 
penſable, which I will call the Air-bath; or the 
daily enjoyment of freſh air. This is uſually con- 
fidered as a promenade, or walk of pleafure; and 
as children cannot judge of its great utility, and 
the weather is not always favourable for excurſions, 
parents are ſometimes guilty of unpardonable ne- 
glect, in confining infants for whole days and weeks 
together within their rooms. But if air be efſen- 
_ tally requiſite to animate the moſt ſubtle powers 
of man, it follows, that it is as neceſſary to the 
organs of life as food and drink; and that its ſalu- 
tary influence on the conſtitution does not ſo much 
depend on the ſtate of it with reſpe& to pleaſant- 
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Hence I would impreſs it an the reader, 


ebe deparied- fen, „ 4. „ alay 
400 wirbt Mor ding the child an opportunity. of = 


imbibing- the ſalubrious qualities of freſþ air.—in 


the firſt months great precaution is neceſſary, — - 


children born in ſpring or ſummer have in this re- 


ſpect no ſmall advantages, as there is leſs danger in 


| expoſing them to the open air during the warm 
months, than there is in autumn and winter. In 
the an en too, violent winds, and moiſt 


the two firſt months of its exiſtence, if the child 
has been duly habituated to freſh air, it may be 
ſafely carried out in any ſtate of the weather: this 
ought to be regularly done every day, if it be only 
for half an hour, as it is one of the moſt nouriſhing 
cordials that can be given. I ſhall juſt notice here, 
in a curſory way, the great benefit which the eyes 
of children derive from this practice, and which, 
particularly at a time when complaints of weak 


and ſore eyes are heard in almoſt every family, 


is of the utmaſt importance. It is an unqueſtion- 
able fact, that the ſhortneſs of ſight, and weakneſs 


of the eyes, ſo prevalent among the inhabitants of 


towns, is chiefly owing to the injudicious cuſtom 
of confining children, during the firſt years of 
their lives, almoſt. conſtantly within four walls; 
ſo that the eye, being accuſtomed to near objects 


only, becomes organized for a narrow view, and 
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nag is rendered A ee 
focus properly for diſfunt objects. On the othe 
band, it. is equally certain, that by an early wa. 
daily exertion of the organs of ſight, in betaling. . 
remote objects, in the open air, the cirele of viſion 
is enlarged, the power of ſight” increaſed, and 4 
folid foundation laid for Ne a or 
comprehenſive diſcernment of objects. 

From the preceding obſervations, it will be 
readily admitted, that the proper and daily airing 


of the nurſery, in winter as well as in ſummer, is of 


no ſmall importance to the well-being of children. 
It has been proved by many” fatal inſtances, that 
a confined and impure air is of itſelf capable of 
exciting the moſt violent convulſive ſymptoms, and 


conſequently. is one of the principal cauſes, that ſo 
many- infants die of convulſions, during the firſt 


months of their lives. Would it not be more eli: 
gible, to ſelect the moſt airy apartment in the houſe 
for a nurſery, than low and confined garrets, as is 
too frequently the caſe in large families? The 
room, in which children breathe, ſhould at leaſt be 


capacious and lofty, and expoſed" to the cheering 


rays of the ſun, which not only influence the 


temper and ſpirits of children, but ſerve to wy 
| the corrupted air in their apartments. 


Perſons unaccuſtomed to reflect on this ſubject; 


can ſcarcely conceive, what ſalutary effects the 
ſimple means here recommended, namely, the early 


habit of waſhing, bathing, and daily airing, pro- 
8 ; ey & duce 
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pearange, of children, properly educated. in this 
reſpe&, will de totally different from thoſe, who 
Ar eren like foreign, plants in a hot-houſe. T 
Faint gut ill: more forcibly the peculiar advane 
rages attending the regimen here recommended, I 
hall exhibit a picture of ſuch children, 5 taken 
from fancy, but authorized by facts, and, according 
with the experience of many modern gbſervers, as. 
well as my own, and that of 2, zeſpefiable phyſi 
cian in Germany, Profeſſor HuzzLaxp of Jena, 
to. whom. I am greatly ane fr taps 
obſervations:.  _ » _- 820 V 
bf 


2 


4 A child than created 3s more hardy. and 
affefted by the viciſßtudes of climate and weather. 


2. hs body is ſtraight and robuſt; is limbs arp 


aiformly. muſcular,) and well-proportioned. 


N 


3˙ „The ſtages of evolution, in its different 00 


Sans, Sans, ke place i in regular | ſucceſſion no Power, 


no capacity, outſtripe another; its teeth do not 
appear too ſoon, nor at irregular periods * the child | 


does. not begin to walk too early nor too late; 


the ſame order i is obſervable with regard to its 


ſpeaking. Even the mental faculties expand them. 
ſelves more regularly, that is, not too rapidly, but 
after che moſt important bodily changes have bes 
effected. Every period. of its progreſs to maturity 
comes on in a natural and gradual manner, ſo that 
the « child, in a ee kuſe, * remains a” 
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ch —hie does not ſhoot up into 


fote he has completed the proper term of youth; 12 
and chus every tage, as well as the whole career 
of his exiſtence, is confiderably protonged. 


4. By this treatment the circulation bf the Huids, 


and all internal motions, particularly of the unge 
and inteſtines, together with the uſual evacuations, | 
are deneficiafly promoted. Of no lefs advantage is 
the bath to thoſe children, that are ſubject to habt- q 

_ tual coſtivenefz; 3 A diſtemperature which cannot be 
too mũüch guarded againſt, not only' during the 
age of childhood, but ao through tlie while life. 
Infants eating” to the bath, and freſh air, are 
 kearcely ever known to ſuffer from this complaint. 
a 5. The texture of their muſcutar fleſh becomes | 
ſolid, the cofour blooming, and the body neither 


appears tumid and ſpungy,' nor parched and meagre. 


The complexion i is lively and freſh ;—the head and 
lower belly are in juſt proportion to the reſt of the 
dody, and the diſpoſition to rickets, ſo common 
in children, is not perceived in them. 

6. Neither are ſuch children as enjoy the Benefit 


of the bath affected by that exceflive ſenſi bility and 


diſeaſed irritability of the nervous ſyſtem, which 


65 


in many inſtances ſo fatally - degenerates into 
| Haſs, fits, and convulſions. Theſe irregularities, 
in early life, are chiefly inſtrumental in bringing on 
that pitiable ſtate, in which ſome unhappy perſons, 
- through the whole of their lives, are little better 


[than loco-motive ner vou nachiner — orßanized be- 


1 ings, a 
8 


eee ae &c. are 
rarely obſerved to attack a child properly treated ; 
. ppp arch a 


8. Thats diſeaſes in ehildret which are com- ; 
monly called dangerous, as the ſnall-pox, meaſles, 
ſcatlet fever, &c, and which are ultimately diſeaſes 
of the-ſkin, are greatly alleviated in their ſymp« 
' toms, and more eaſily overcome, when the tkin.is 
in full health and vigour but as the uſual manage- SAILS 
ment of children deprives the ſkin of' thoſe pro» £5 
perties, we need not be at all ſurpriſed at the dans 8 1 
ger and ſubſequent n of children, in the | 
- above-mentioned diſeaſes. -- x07 0 alt Thc ores 
1/9: The early pradtice of waſhing, and; bathing i 
may be alſo recommended, as tending to ſtrengthen. _— 
chat ſenſe of cleanlineſs, which is ſo praiſeworthy ß 
and uſeful in itſelf; and which is not ſufficiently = 
cultivated among thoſe . where hs bath i is 
in diſuſe? INE ee» 


2 


. Mate notwithſtanding ber inorance, and | 
a AF, tals thi ad "of thi more eee ; 
French and Germans, both in a delicate ſenfibllity of clean 
lineſs, and in the praQical uſe of the bath. I lately read of — 
a foreign gentleman, travelling 3 in Ruſſia, who had hired ; 
3 After having 
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FE; travelled - , - 


* 
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. their Fall eſe, rr 
that the ꝛubele management of the child dught to 
correſpond and keep pace with the preceding prac 4 
tice. Witlwut attending to this condition, com- 
ſtant waſhing and ' bathing may not ony prove of 
little ſervice, but may in ſome inſtanoes be pro- 
ductive of miſchief. Hence it isabſolutely-neceſ. 
rooms, whether occaſtoned by too great heat, or 
an offenſive corrupted atmoſphere. 8 2 Ty ine 
powers and energy of man, in the firſt period of 
his evolution, than that of immediately finking the 
tender infant in a ſoft fenther· bed. In this ſitua. 
tion, all the organs beoome extremely relaxed, 
and we lay the foundation: of a very ſerious inalady, 
a. fubeating flin ;. the ſource of conſtant colds, tooth 
TY e, e catarrhs, and innumerable- WR | 
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travelled ſeveral days together in very ſultry weather, the. 
ſemi-barbarian upon his knees requeſted his employer to 
grant him leave of abſence for two or three hours, ro.refreſh 
himſelf with the luxury. of a bath, which to him was indiſ- 
penſable, and the want of which he had long felt. The 


peaſants in that country poſſeſs a refinement of ſenſe, with 


reſpect to the ſurface of the body, with which the moſt ele- 


gant ladies in other countries ſeem totally unacquainte, I 
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of their birth, on ſoft and cooling - mattreſſes, 
under thin blanket covers, or cotton quilts, which 
do not incommode the body, leave the hands and 
arms at liberty, and are not liable to excite to 
great à degree of heat. In the intenſe cold of 
winter, an additional blanket may be uſed, which, 
however, ſhould be removed when the weather 
turns milder, and the child grows ſtronger. - Bur 
the greateſt miſchief ariſes from bolſters or pillows 
filled with feathers ; which muſt, after a certain | 
time, produce uncleanlineſs and a diſagreeable 
ſmell. Such a pillow is calculated to collect and 
retain mephitic vapours; and for this obvious reaſon 
it cannot but be unſafe to fleep for a whole twelve- 
month with one's head repoſed on ſuch a maſs of 
acrid exhalations. This inconvenience may be 
eaſily ayoided, by furniſhing children with cuſhions | 
filled with horſe-hair, or with the ſofteſt bran, pre- 
viouſly. well beaten; the beſt for this purpoſe is 
the bran of oats. . The great advantage of theſe _ 
pillows is, that they admit moiſture to paſs through 
them, conſequently they will always remain dry; 
and may from time to time be renewed, while they 
pphirasq moderate and regaler degree of eee 
Cleanlinęſi, in domeltic life, is one of the cardingl 
"irtwes, and an efſential raquiſite-to the proper phy- 
ſical education of children. Indeed, I cannot help 
S 
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much. For this end, we out not to neglect the 


article of linen, as the frequent change of it is of 
more conſequence than many parents are aware of. 


A chld is much, more liabls. to perſpire tan in 
adult; the natural effect of which is, that ts 


Unen is more readily ſoiled and rendered unfit for | 


wearing. I would therefore adviſe all parents, who 
can afford it, to give their children clean, dry linen 
every day. An undoubted proof of the utility of 
this practice is, that inſtances have occurred of 
children being cured of the rickets, when, from | 
the firſt appearance of that complaint, they have 
been daily furniſhed with clean linen, well dried, 
and occaſionally ſmoked with juniper-berries, frank · 


Incenſe, or other perfuming ſubſtances, in order 


to expel the moiſture, which is abforbed by linen. 
But if a clean change cannot be conveniently had 
every day, the night-ſhirt, as well as that of the 
day, ought to be regularly dried, and perfumed if 
neceſſary. 5 
Laſtly, let the dreſs of children be light ; the 


head and breaſt during the firſt months may be 


covered, though very lightly; but as ſoon as 
the hair is ſufficiently ſtrong to afford protection, 
"there is ſearcely any neceſſity for hats or caps, 
unleſs in rainy or cold ſeaſons. The breaſt and 
neck too acquire more firmneſs, and are rendered 
-hardier, by keeping them uncovered; u our fre- 
"uy colds and fore throats ry LI m 
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I hall conclude theſe obſervations with an hit. 
totical account from HzzopoTvus, which clearly 
illuſtrates the advantage attending the cool regimen 
ef the head.” This judicious and learned Vite 
informs us, that after the battle fought between 
the Perfians, under CAMBYSES, and the | Egyptians, 
the ſlain of both nations were ſeparated : and upon 
| examining the heads of the Perſians, their ſkulls 
were found. to be ſo thin and tender, 'that a ſmall 
ſtone would immediately perforate them: while, 


on the other hand, the heads of the Egyptians 


were ſo firm, that they could ſcarcely be fractured 
by the largeſt ſtones. The cauſe of "this remark- 
able difference Herodotus aſcribes to a cuſtom the 
Egyptians had of ſhaving their heads from the 
earlieſt infancy, and going uncovered in all ſtates 


of the weather; whereas the Perſians always kept | 


their heads warm, by wearing heavy turbans. 


1 fincerely wiſh, that the rules and obſervations, 


here ſubmitted to rhe candid reader, were more 
generally underſtood and practiſed, ſo far at leaſt 


as they are found to accord with reaſon and expe. - 


rience. I am not however diſpoſed to imagine, 


that plans of ſudden improvement are the moſt 


likely to ſucceed ; and I am well aware of the 
- difficulties we muſt expect to encounter, when we 
attack old and rooted prejudices, with the hope of 
e them all at once. For 9 ſhould 
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The h hiltary | vf our own W en time has, i ſoille rs 3 


inſtances, ef vidently confirmed the trüth df this ob- 

ion. We find even the mandates or arbitrary 
power inſufficient to ag a thorough! reform in 
the manners and cuſtoms of a ſuperſtitious jous people, 
The philanthropic but weak emperor Jeeben u. 
was obliged to yield to, the torrent of popular pre- 
| judice;_ and, in ſpite of his better Ts 
quently. to repeal meaſures dictated by the enlig ight- 
ened genius of philoſdphy. His obltinate and in 


fatuated ſubjects were not fully 1 ripe for ſuch. Alu- 


tary innovations. Our age is ſcarcely docile enough 


to purſue thoſe improvements, which a rapid and 


Y 


continual: progrefs i in the ſciences is daily miei | 

Upon this ground alone we can explain the fre 

quent and obvious contraſt between the proce 

theories and practices, both in the higher 

lower walks of life. A great majotity of the com- 
mon people, from their habitual indifference to 

To and. their averſion to ſerious refleQioh, 


ſtill manifeſt their ancient prejudices to every want | 


which falls under the deſcription of povelty or im- 


1. 8 


provement. More than « one generation "will pro- 
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bably elapſe, before even; a x Part of tie vſehut tits | 


| can 


Holy. benbfits tan tan be atmet by pos 
ſtruckien, both with regard te the tent 
Went of children and adulte, muſt be bende 


children, being conſecrated .Hy ume, muſt wed be 
rudely and precipitately rejected; but old cuſtoms. 


may be changed by prudent and moderate ma- 


nagement; and thus we may proceed from one 
ſtep to another, in extending the boundaries of- 
truth and reaſon. A gradual tranfition from a 
faulty to a better ſihis of "Hihgs, is commonly the 
moſt permanent. Let us combat, at firſt, the 
molt dangerous notions and prejudices : the con- 
queſt over a /ingle prejudice, if it be completely 


extirpated, is a triumph of no little moment; in- 


aſmuch as ĩt it vill ſhake the foundation of many 
others, more or leſs connected with it. OP 

| In my earneſt endeavours to caution the reader 
againſt ' inveterate prejudices, I do not mean to 
inſinuate, that a perfect and permanent ſtate of | 
health is compatible with the delicate organization 
and complex functions of the human body: Iam 
well aware, that its moſt healthy condition ö 
borders on diſeaſe, and that the ſeeds of diſtempers 
are already planted in the very fulneſs or luxu- 
riance of our fluids. —Hence no abſolute perfection 
is to be found among mortals, whether we con- 
fider R . 
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* commits no faults; but 1 conſider him as 
* molt: virtuous, whoſe 
* him 
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buman life—An hiftorical ſurvey of this intereft- 
ing ſubjeft, in different ages ; together with the 
ron which has attended the reſpeftive eforts 
made by nations and individuals. —A brief Rate- 
nent of the conditions requifite to the attainment 
F 'a long and healthy life, —Obſervations, rules 
and cautions deduced from the experience of ages.— - 
© Symptoms actual diſſolution.—Summary account 
of 2 dietetic ſyſtem ; explanation of its deſign,, and 
te vaſt diverfity of objects comprebended ander 
this Popular Joency... A 1 
A the enjoyment of « a ſound mind in a found 
body is one of the greateſt of terreſtrial bleſſ- 
buys, it is incumbent on every rational inquirer, to 
devote ſome portion of his time and induſtry to 
che reſearch of ſuch uſeful and practical objects, as 
may contribute to improve and inſure ſo defirable 
a ſtate. | 
As We as the, various funQions of the human 
bay, the voluntary as well as the involuntary 
motions, are performed with eaſe, and ſuffer no 


tnterruptlon, we uſually pronounce. the body to 
| Kon 
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be in a ſtate of health; in the contrary caſe we call | 
it diſeaſed. 1 bal aer a ep farther, wal © 
aſſert, that when we do not feel ourſelves encum- 
"bored with the weight of our own frame, arid when 
we are not diſpoſed to reflect, with-uncaſines"and 
folicitude, upon its phyſical condition, then we 
have a right a health as being. in a 
5 perfect ſtate. _ 
Abend we are Ebi to folke from the anda 
of leaſe, in @ variety of ſhapes, yet we have 
abundant reaſon to contemplate with ſatisfaction 
the chequered condition of human life: for, even 
im the preſent imperfect ſtate of things, we find 
comforts more than ſufficient to counterbalance 
our ſorrows. Conſidering the innumerable acci- 
dents, to which we are daily and hourly expoſed, 
it is a matter of juſt ſurpriſe, that frail, imbecile 
man ſhould remain in health during the greater 
en 0G and ſtill more ſo, that, upon 
n average, the number of healthy individuals 
od be found far to exceed thoſe in a-contrary 
Nate. If we further advert to the want of thought 
and creunfpedion. which marks the conduct of 
; man in general, in the treatment of bis . body, 
dur aſtoniſhment will neceſſarily increaſe, that he 
ſo often eſcapes the dangers prepared by his own 
Hands. But . parental Nature frequently repair 
che "jury, though 'we are not conſcious of tier 
s, She f powerfully « co operates, when 
art is called in Kd, 45 reſtore that md and 
5 . order 
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with the economy of = human frame thoyld, by 
able to diſcrignate between internal and external 9 


cauſes, and their effects. Where a competent a On 
ſhare of this knowledge is wanting, it will be im- 1 
-  pollible to aſcertain, or to eounteract, the different | 
_ cauſes by which our health i is affected; and ſhould, 
A fortunate individual eyer fix upon a ſuitable re- 
medy, he will be indebted to chance 1 the ; 
n þ Nabe | 


— mu 
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This has Peen the 2xla in all apts, 
2 deplorably the caſe, Remedies have 

to time been deviſed, not merely HOES | | 
12 all diſeaſes, but alſo for the preended tend. — 
purpoſe of prolonging Human life... Thoſe of e. 
laner kind have been applied with a view th refift _ 
or check miny operations of nature, which infen. 5 
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fly conſume the vital hea heat, and other | powers of 1 
Affe, ſuch as reſpiration, _muſcular irritability, &. 2 
Thus, from the implicit credulity of ſome, and _ 
the exuberant imagination of others, obſervations 
and experiments, however diſcordant with 74 
reaſon. and. philoſophy, were multi plied, with 


avowed deſigu of eſtabliſhing proofs or 
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of this or that abſurd opinion An tie tee 
have fanariciſm and impoſture faſſified*the phineſe 
truths, or forged the moſt unfbunded and ridi- 
eulous claims; fo that one glaring inconſiſteney 
was employed to combat another, and folly ſue- 
ceeded folly, till a fund of materials has been 
tranſmitted to poſterity, ſufficient to form a conciſe | 
hiſtory of this ſubject. 

Men, in all ages, have feta juſt value on Jong 


life ; and in proportion to the means of enjoying 


the ſame, this value has been felt in a greater 
or [eſs degree. If the gratification of the ſenfual | 


appetite formed the principal object of living, the 


prolongation of it would 'be, to the epicure, as 
deſirable, as the proſpect of a life to be enjoyed 
beyond the limits of the graves: en 


and the believer. 1 


5 


In the Old Teſtament, the Penig. or A lon 


life was held up as one of the moſt important 


ſources of conſolation: and, ' conformably to the 
principles of Chriſtianity, a patient continuanee in 
well-doing, or, in other words, a long life rich in 


good works, can beſt inſure the hope of a more 


Happy ſtate in a future world. Hence the wiſh of a 


peedy termination of our exiſtence here, is one of 
thoſe eccentricities, into which only perſons de- 


prived of reaſon are liable to be drawn, either from 
extreme anxiety, or the want of mental fortitude. 
The defire of longevity ſeems to be inherent in all 


| animal life, and particularly in human nature: it is 
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Intimately cheriſhed by us, throughout the whole of - 
dur exiſtence, and is frequehtiy ſupported nd 
e eee eee e | 
by various ſpecies of eolluſion. 
Tie poſſibility of protonging 3 tife was 
never doubted by the Oriental, even in the earlieſt 
ages. One of the moſt ancient methods on record, a 
is that of placing the aged and deerepit in the vici- | 
nity of an atmoſphere, replete with the exhalations 
of blooming youth. It is not improbable, that a 
Sin cuſtom chen prevailing in the Fal, by 
Alluring the fancy with beautiful images, and by 
© Impoſing upon the underſtanding through poetical 
flctions, firſt induced man to entertain · this ſingular 
notion. The bloom of a juvenile age, and parti 
cularly the healthful virgin, was compared; hy the 
Orientals, with roſes, lities, © and other elegant 
flowers; ſhe was introduced in allegorical deſcrip- 
tion, to repreſent odoriferous ſpices,” balms, and 
dile, and was made the fubjett of paſtoral. and 
other poems. How eaſy, then, the tranſition 
from fancy to belief, that the exhalations of 
vigorous and healthy perſona muſt be highly con- 
ducive to the ſupport of exhauſted age; that they 
' were capable, like the fragrant batms of the Eaſt, 
'of ſoftening the rigidity of the fibres, of exciting 5 
the vital ſpirits, and, in ſhort, of ſupplying the 
aged with a freſh ſtock of health. The hiſtory of 
Kino David furniſhes us with 3 ftriking| Autre. 
Gon of this „ 25 
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due mention the practise, and 
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method hay-ever been a ewig — 
ol invalids, worn out with age. e ee 
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Born informs us, that he 


- wha before was ſinking under the weigh of inſſt- 
mities, e and er 
be great age, of ſome ſhoolmaſters has Ble- | 
wiſe been aſcribed to the benefit they derive. fro 
breathing, ao; Hotte among yang. 3 
1 they deep in company with 
dhe aged, become Jean and enfeebled - Upon mare 
accurate inquiries, however, iti is pretty evident, 
chat mod of the: benefits (perhaps all af hem) 
Wich the aged Aerive from this expedient, may 
_"_— to the aceount of the imagination, and 
its ſurpriſing eſſects on the body. Jt is this power. 
which, in my opinion, renews the languiſhing flame 
of the aged, and which xuay-preferve them for 
ſome time longer in that renovated ſtate, provided 
it 'be-- ſupported: by a proper attention to diet and 
other circumſtances —We frequently ſee a_debi- 
luxe and peeviſn old man aſſume a complacent 
_ Janling aſpect, when a ſprightly maiden addreſſes 


. 


him in the language * courteous e 


. s ee, 9 . va 
lis moſt charn i ſtimulated /- 
eren and the powers of life are, as it | 
Were, again rouſed; and directed to one objed. 1 
That fuch means of re-animating old age, maxx 
have #fjourable effect on health, cannot be di 3 
pute a" Pe 5 
* To gte, Howbver SO ng oaks 1B= © 
aud this Blot ef Faith eam be transfuſed by n-. . | 
ſenſible” perſpiration, or exhalation, into the bod 
of the aged, is to labour under a very palpable | '- 
miſtake: I ſtall prove, in the next Chapter « 0 n 1 
Air and Wedther,” that every living being necel- 
farly corrupts the air more or leſs. by its reſpira. 
tion; and that the atnioſphere, thus impregnated, 
becomes unfit for other beings to breathe in; be- 
cauſe every expiration contains certain particles; 
which are ſeparated by the lungs, as being uſeleſs 
and "noxious to the body, How then is it con- „ 
ceivable, that matters or ſubſtances ſhould be „ 

hurtful to one body, if retained in it, and uſeful | 

to another, if communicated, to it? Or was, it * 
ſuppoſed, that the watery parts of inſenſible exhal⸗ 

ation from the young body, could moiſten and re. 
freſh the parched fibres of the aged? To accom- 

pliſm this purpoſe, we are poſſeſſed of remedies, 

much purer and more effectual. Natural warmth 

or heat is the only means competent to produce 

ſuch a falutary effect; as that alone is * 

of exciting the ſlumbeting energy of life. And 

in this . I apprehend, we ought to „ 1 
| 3 „ Jules 
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When e e ES or lep with, old 


pple, and are obſerved to grow t thin and i 
(which however is not always the,caſe) thas, pro- 
ceeds from another circumſtance, namely,” "that the, 


former abſorb or inhale the noxious particles, of the 


Utter ; but from this i it by no means follows, 72 


the aged, body attracts the vital principle from the 


1%. nm - 


8 probably paſs over from ths. young body. into, 
that of the aged; yet this transfuſion, under cer - 
tain circumſtances, would be rather to the advan-. 
tage than diſadvantage of the former; inaſmuch | 
as this deprivation of ſuperfluous Penn is not 
unfrequently found to de ſerviceable and whole. 
ſome. 

From the preceding remarks we may conceive, 
n a ſchool-room filled with the various exhal- 


"= 


- ations of children, cannot conduce to the pro- 


longation of life; and, conſequently, that the 
great age of certain ſchoolmaſters muſt be aſcribed | 
to ſome other cauſe. An accurate account of the 
mortality prevailing among that claſs of men would. 
fatisfaQorily demonſtrate, that the age of ſchool- 
maſters is in a juſt proportion to chat of other. 
 clafſes of ſociety. NT 

I ſhall now conſider ſeveral other lan. that, 
have been 9 for the e prolongation | of, human, 
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ee Who lived in a Saby real 
ee 
tions, could” not long remain ignorant of the "1% 
comparative longevity of their northern 'neigh- =_ 
bouft the Greeks.” After many fruitleſs attempts | | 8 ; 
to diſcoy#r the true cauſe 'of their ſhort life, ande 4 
to provide the means of removing that cauſe, _ 
they'at length became. fanatical enough to imagine 2 
themſelves poſſeſſed of the grand ſecret for pro- 
blonging life—in the conſtant uſe of ſudorifics and. | 
-" efnetics.. "The air of Egypt, being impregnated 75 
with aqueous and putrid particles, not only checked _— 
ide proceſs of perſpiration, - but alſo area 1" 
various epidemic diſtempers. In ſuch: cafes, ſudo-, -- 
ric medicines were neceſſary and proper; — 
even emeties, by exciting a forcible commotion. 
through the whole fyſtem, not nnfrequently re- 
ſtored the activity of the cutaneous veſſels, and + 
thus produced a favourable effect in thoſe maladies. — 
Farther; the heat of the climate inſpifſated their 
flluids ; this eircumſtance connected with their uſual A 
mode of life, and their crude articles of food, ne 
ceſſarily'brought on an exceſs of bile, which over- 
flowing · the ſtomach upon the leaſt occaſion, could 
not fall, ſooner or later, to occaſion very obſtinate 
diſeaſes. The emetics; therefore, being eminently . 
qualified to evacuate'the bile, would of courſe ob- 
tain general reputation among the Egyptians. Theſe. 4 
and the fudorifics were for a long time conſidered . EY 
as 0 remedies; from their tendency to expel | 
dong 0 2 | dhe 
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3 the ſtructure and functions of the. human frame 
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to, longevig.; the Egyptian phyſicians and phüle -- 
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F _ were more corrett and conformable, to nature. | 
3 "Their philoſophers and phyſicians were mote. en- 


3 | © they were not, like the latter, undet — 
* | influence 91 55 wild i imagination, too. frequenely dil. 
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nhtened and leſs prejudiced than. thoſe of Egypt: 
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. diſplayed in all her charms, in the. ſublime and and 
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Air; ite effects ar ü bl. their fuſceſ le ne 3 7. 
combined ty an excellent ſy fem 0 odily exer= » 
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engel of time, and thus prolonging f their. 49 ive, 

heathf@iives. Ws thits + great 10 b i 'pur- 7 


Pole, Particular” rhethiods and rules Were 1 1 , 
"ne to give" the hay” the. mal "Faried and 

effectual, yet gentle ddt z— —thele ; athletic ex eker- | 
cifes tors judiciouſly adapted te to the different ent con. 


ſtitutions, fituationis, and ag ges of lee, 3 1 che. 


_ Tagagious Greeks © arrived Reps * 1 | 
degree of perfection i in the gy 977i art : 
| The great advantage of dach a 'courle.. lh 
els cantiot be Al ed, when 8 
many Individiats in all St os die ; IE: 
from want of Acheity, | motion, and nervous 
energy; though their e 1 in 5 
refpe faulty. Bede , a body} A . 
and laborious exerci , Wil not be i ect ed by. 
eternal canſes' of 2 being ſecured, as ft 
were, by'# coat? tall againſtt the s IC acks 0 of man F many 
ede, cartel, h grail dhe . 
hem of gyrtinaſtie'niotions.” By the fame merged ee 
ſhey attempted to care Aiſcaſes f ther firſt Mages, — 
not excepting fuch' as were already fottnet, ant b 1 „ 
put à ſtop to their further progreſt. They cafe 4 
the patient to move in various potitioiis ;* eh y ap- ; - 
Pe, gentle friction to the whole ſurface of the-- - 
93: body's. 
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"dots: and uſed different.r methods to overcome 


- "languor of the mulcles, by excid cxing and ſtimplaring 
"Ip muſcular energy. Ys Ft Wer 1 05 


J in relaxed, weakly individual, „ 


n ; deficient eficient.in the proper degree of tenſſon er 


"elaſticity, "this x method muſt: be allowed ge poſſeſs 
great advantages ; ;—but I do not conceive it necel-. 
fary to proye here, that it cannot be conſiſtently 
applied to all diſeaſes, It is not to be ſuppoſed, 
that the weary traveller can be either ſtrengthened 
or refreſhed by additional exerciſmee. 
be modern methods of bracing the human | 
body, ſuch As frequent bathing i in cold water, ex- 
poſing the body to all the viciffitudes of climate 
und weather, dhe various moses of ſupporting 
dodih fatigue, | as travelling on horſeback and on 
foot, &c. Which are fo indiſeriminately, recom 
mended to dur alpiring youth, cannot in every 
luſtance fortify and render the human frame inder 
ſtructible:— On n the contrary, all ſuch violent efferts 
bave a tendency 1 to bring.on the ſymptoms of age, 
at a much earlier period than. it ought. to appear; 

as the joints and muſcles are thereby rendered 
_ liable to contract an uncommon degree of: ſtiffneſs 
and rigidity, —To, load tender youth with burthens 
diſpropor tionate to their age, and to impoſe upon 
them the taſk of men, can never be the moſt 


proper means of hardening and Preparing _ __ 
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eee, bös et Raul de mote hers, | 
detween bracing the Fibres, of which all ſolid parts, 
of the body conſiſt, and braging the ſenſg of touch. | 
or feeling. The animal fibres may be. ſolid, but 
thould not be ſo rigid as to become inſenſible ; a 
certain degree of irritability is neceſſary to the 
proper exerciſe of their contracting and relaxing 
power. If, further, there ſnould exiſt in the body 
2 = diſpoſition, towards rigidity and inſenſibility, any 
mlißcial modes of bracing it will be of danger. 
ous tendency. If, on the contrary, the fibres 

| ſhould be too irritable, the Grecian method may, 
in that caſe, be reſorted to with ſafety and advan · 
tage A ſtriking inſtance of this occurs in the 
hiſtory of Captain Cook. On his arrival in the 
Friendly Illande, he was ſeized with an acute rheu - 
matiſm, attended with excruciating pains. He was 
ſoon relieved from this torturing ſituation, by the 
eaſy and inſtinctive proceſs of gentle friction, 
Which the Iſlanders generally followed on ſuch: 
occaſions. Thus a few untutored perſons com- 
pletely effected what could not have been ſooner, 


nor more nnn mr de l r art 
ok the learned. _ _ 


From theſe dr FR wes we ; may ſafely N 
1. That the cold bath, gymnaſtic exerciſes, bodily 
e k e Nen -en b eee 
and invigorate the conſtitution, ought only to be 
e eee viz, with a pro- 
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from their Mamba | 
method of the ' Greeks eus“ de prong SY f 
duced among us, without many and * great ex- 
ceptians, e muſt do them the juſtice to allo „„ 
chat in their operations of hardening "the human | 
| they proceeded in a more cautious, gradual, 
and judiezous manner, than the moderns ſeem. — 
ing to ſubtit to. Suden changes of any kind pro. 
duce i ſort of revolution in the body, and this 
is neceſſarily attended with a waſte of ſtrength, | 
proportionate to the violence of the hock. 
Plutarch poſſeſſed clear and rational ideas on the 
ſabje@'of. preſerving and prolonging * human ez 
the truth of which he conſirmed by his own expe- 
rience, during a ſeries of many happy years. He 
adviſes to keep che head cool and the feet warm, 
not immediately to take medicines on every light” 
 Indiſpoſition, but rather to let Nature relieve berſelf 
by faſting a day, and, in attending to the mind, 
never to forget the body. Much learning i is com- 
preſſed in theſe golden precepts, Which will be | 
valuable as long as human nature remains the ſame. - 
The attention.” beſtowed upon the mind, however 
adde ſhould: not Un us to N the” 
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tion of animal life. What Plutarch enjoins; wü 


. is *grogable to eee we 


may indeed have a beneficial or pernicious mid 


e * TER 5 ws 154 SANE fubliſt- - 
ing between both requires a due proportion of care 
and attention to be paid to each. In the ſame de- 
gree, 8 4. diſeaſed” body ſympathetically torments 

the mind, ſo does an infirm mind agitate and haraſs - 

the body; and ſuch tortures and reciprocal affec- 
tions are unavoidably attended with the conſump- . 


| cre of poingng li conſiſts in the ſole obſer 5 
"ance of theſe maxims. The head and feet are not 
the only points, in which life is concentrated; they 


ence on the whole body, and in this reſpect they 
demand à ſhare of qur attention; but no qther 
1. our notice. 

I nom enter upon a very unpleaſant taſk, namely, 
bat of reviewing a period of darkneſs, — 1 
the barbarity of the middle ages, when the pro- 


| greſof true knowledge was obſtructed by the moſt 3 

abſurd fancies and childiſn conceits; when con- n 

jectures, caprices, and dreams ſupplied the place of W 
the moſt uſeful ſciences, of the moſt important. 2 
truths. Chemiſtry, fo eſſentially requiſite to er- + ER 
plain the phenomena of known' and unknown. + ' - 
ſubſtances, fell into the hands of jugglers and .. . 
_ fanatics their ſyſtems, replete with philoſophic . 2 
e and cqmpoſed of the molt crude, hete- 3 
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rogenebns materials, ſerved rather to 
peꝛrſtition than to eſtabliſh facts and illuſtrate uſeful 
truths. "Urifverſal remedies; in various forms, met 
Vith ſtrenuous advocates and deluded conſumers. 
The path of | accurate obſervation and experiment = 
was forſaken; $6608 ann into the myſ- 
ſelves in the labyrink of fanciful ſpeculation - they 
overſtepped the bourids of good * yrs 
and truth, and the blind led the blind. 12 oat 
. The, prolongation. of life, too, was no longer" | 
ſought-for.i in a manner agreeable! to the dictates of 
Nature; even this intereſting branch of human 
purſuits was rendered ſubſervient to Chemiſtry, or 
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matter was looked upon t be the elementary cauſe 
of all beings; by this they expected literally to 
work miracles, to tranſmute the baſe into noble 
metals, to metamorphoſe man in his animal ſtate 
dy chemical proceſs, to render him more durable, 
and to ſecure him againſt early decline and diſſolu- 
tion. Millions of veſſels, retorts, and Phials were 
either expoſed to the action of the moſt violent 
artificial heat, or to the natural warmth of the ſun; = 
or elſe they were buried in ſome dunghill or other 


fetid maſs, for the purpoſe of apprehending this 
original matter, or obtaining it from PUNE 
. ſubſtances. _. 


ö 
. value among metals, theſe mongrel philo · 
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its value, with reſpect to the ꝑreſervation of health, 
NR and the eure of diſeaſes, ane ee 


; ing, ity - io as os hy i poradle,. and to. ba 
From being again. converted. into metal, employed a 
multitude of buſy idiots, not only in concealed 

corners, but in the ſplendid laboratories of the pa- 
_ Jacegiof the. great--/,Soyereigns, anagiltrates, Sen, 
 {ellors, and impoſtors, were {truck with the common 
private fraternities, ..and ſometimes | proceeded to 
uch a pitch of extravagance;,48-to involve them- 


| Jelves: and their poſterity .in-ruinous debts. The 


veal object of many was, doubtleſs, to gratify their 
_ gvarice- and deſire of aggrandiſement: although 
this ſmiſter motive was concealed under the ſpecious 
pretext of ſearching for a remedy, that ſnould ſerve 
a a-tinQure' of liſe, both for the healthy and diſ- 
caſed; yet ſome. among theſe whimſical - mortals 
were aftuated by more honourable INOUVES——Zea- 
- Jous only for the intereſts of truth, 1 the well⸗ 


ple in ſome countries, particularly Italy, Germany, 


and France, often denied themſelves the neceſſaries 
of life, to ſave as much as would purchaſe a-few 
drops of the tincture of gold, which was offered 
for ſale by ſome ſuperſtitious or fraudulent chemiſt: 
and fo thoroughly perſuaded were they of the effi. | 
aun. that it afforded them in every | 


n inſtance 
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nſtanc ee the moſt confident aud 
very. Theſe beneficial effects were po 
mited, but were looked for in vain.” AIEUddg 
Death would not ſubmit to be 'bribed with gold, 
und Diſeaſe refuſed to bad: any intertourſe wich 8 
har peta | | | 
and commerce of OE 
n, however, itheſe diverſified and almoſt num. 
uſeful inventions in the arts and manufactures; àhd 
as many chemical remedies of real value were there · 
by aceidentally diſcovered, the great and general 
attention to eee 


to their curious operations, or rather perhaps to 
change, for ſeveral valuable medicines, the excel. 
lence of which cannot be diſputed, but which, ne 
 vertheleſs, —— ume uſe and 
inveſtigating their ——— bab W 

inal preparers of ſuch articles were 1 5 
2 affords ; 5 et i $22 ien erat 5 
All their endeavours to ke, by urtife 
means, could not be attended with benehciul 
effects; and the application of the remedies this © 
contrived, muſt neceſſarily, in many cafes, proße 
detrimental to the health of the 
of this aſſertion, it will be ſufficient give a light - 
ſketch of the different views and apinions of the 


Goldmakers, Roſencrucians, 
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be ſwallowed in the form of powders or - drops 5 
that by its penetrating powers it might inſinuate 
itſelf into the whole animal frame, invigorating 


properties of matter during this life; that in this 


approaches of diffolution, to which every animal 


| Gold, hunters after the philoſophers fone, &. ke. „ 
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Some of theſe enthuſiaſts fancied life to N 1 
2 flame, from which 1 


3 This fame they endes- 2 


voured 'to-'cheriſh- and to" increaſe by their reme - 


_ dies, IE ON mpeg 


aa done wo nee v AA . 5 1 


medium in ſupporting the life of man. They pre- 
tended to catch,- to refine, and ſo to reduce and 
niaterialize-this undefinable ſomething, that it might 


und qualifying it fora longer and healthier dur | bes 
tion than uſual, © 


Others again were fooliſh W to cheriſh a 
notion, that they could diveſt themſelves of the 


manner they might be defended againſt the graduat = _ 3 


body is ſubje& ; and that thus fortified, without © 

quicting their terreſtrial tabernacle, they could aſſo- 
PVG 5 
The Sacred: Volume elf was uiterpieted” wii 5 3 
commented upon by the Operators and _ ee 
with a view to render it it ſublervient to their inte- e 
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_——_ : 1 e e hiſtorical üs te. 
8 corded in this invaluable book, were treated by 8 
' them. as hieroglyphical. {ymbolt, which contained” 
chemical proceſſes : and the fundamental truths of 
dee Chriſtian Religion were applied, in a wanton | 
and blaſphemous manner, to the u ee 
ing Gold, and diſtilling the Elixir of LifſeQ. 
Ws The productions of Alchemy, far from anſwers! 
| - ing the purpoſe of prolonging life, have rather a 
” contrary tendency. All the remedies which it 
Jaaffords, are of a heating and ſtimulating! nature. 
The perſon who takes them will feel himſelf more 
cheerful for ſome time, and on that account he 
may fancy himſelf more vigorous and juvenile $4 
as they certainly give an additional impulſe to 
the ſenſations of life, like wine, ſpirits, and all 
other ſtimulants. But this increaſe of the en- 
ſation of life ſhould by no means be confounded + 
1 with an increaſe of the power of liſe. It may be 
3 even ſafely affirmed, that by the increaſe of vital 
bh” ſenſations, the career of life itſelf is accelerated, 
and the conſumption of it ſooner exhauſted; con- 
ſequently the nde of ths: Wann is ee 
. ſhortened. 
I ſhould not omit to mention, = dels deins 
dies ſtrongly increaſe the ſenſitive power of man, 5 
they prediſpoſe him to ſenſual purſuits, ſtimulate 
him to commit exceſſes of every kind, incite him 
to take continual or exceſſive exerciſe, as dancing, 
and 5 e ang. thus by Wen : 
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aten the walte and diflolution'of the body. That, 
for inſtance, which, according to the natural courſe, 
ought to be expended or conſumed in chree days, 
iz diſſipated perhaps in as many jovial hours. This 
premature loſs is attended with relaxation, irk- 
ſomeneſs, and even averſion to life, till a new doſe- 


of. ſtimulants reproduces the former falſe vivacity. 


It fares with the patient here, as it does with the 
hard drinker, who trembles in the morning that 
Follows his nightly debauch, feels his whole, frame. 
relaxed, inactive, and torpid, and is in a manner 
. obliged to take a freſh dram of his favourite liquor, 


before he can enter on any ſerious buſineſs, with, 


_ pleaſure or effect. Þ 
Theſe famous eſſences, * 6 dures _ lie, 


Kc. are farther dangerous, 'as they contract the 


ſmall veſſels, ſo neceſſary to the preſervation. of 


life, as well as to the reparation of the lofſes 
ſuſtained, and thus render them unfit to perform 


their offices. Hence ariſe rigidity or ſtiffneſs, and 


exſiccation ; the body ſhrivels, and the ſymptoms. | 
of old age appear, at an earlier period, than they . 


would otherwiſe have done. Man is ſeldom: un- 
provided with the ſupplies of vitality z eyery 


draught of air we inhale, and every particle of 


food we ſwallow, is a freſh acceſſion to the ſtock, 


of life. But as ſoon as the ſuſceptibility or pcuer 
receiving thoſe ſupplies becomes languid, we then 


may be conſidered as unfit to perform the functions, 


3 ol life ; ; and all the medicaments of nrg and art 
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kane for the ſupplies 6f life in Aehemtsf pro: 
- duRtions, elixirs, balſamic eflerices,” &c. will fobner 
or later, but always prematurely, experience the 


and celebrated infurer of Ines, "Tatorouartos 
PanRACELSUS, although he pretended to have in his 
poſſeſſion the ſtone of immortality, died=in R be 
- fiſtieth year! His' vegetable ſulphur was a heatin * 


and ſtimulating remedy, partly ſimilar to the Aue 
dyne Liquor of Hoffmann. 

The world of ſpirits alſo was invaded, and fn” 
moned; as it were, to contribute to the prolongas 


tion of human life. Spirits were ſuppoſed to have 


the rule of air, fire, earth, and water; they were 
divided into particular claſſes, and particular 


* 


ſervices aſcribed to. each. The malevolent ſpi⸗ 4 


- tits were oppoſed and counteracted by various 
means of prevention: the good and tutelary were 5 


obliged to ſubmit to a ſort of gentle, involuntary | 
' ſervitude. From inviſible beings were expected 
and demanded viſible means of aſſiſtance riches 
health friends — and long life. Thus the poor 


5 ſpirits were profanely maltreated, nay they were 
ſometimes puniſhed, and even miſerably flogged in 
; effigy, when they betrayed ſymptoms of diſaffecs 


tion, or want of implicit loyalty. 


N * 


As men had thus; in their weakneſs and folly, : | 
forſaken the bounds of this terreſtrial. ſphere, *. 


* be believed, that with the help of n 
exuberant” 
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bene weden would make 4 dran 
dition u the higher regions-—20 che celeſtial bodies. | 1 


» power chan that of deciding the deſtinies of m, 
andxhich, conſequently, muſt have had a confider- WE 
able-thare in ſhortening or prolonging the duration 'Y 


of bunden le- Erery ne hate apr 1 3 


h ume of whoſe 
and a number of aſcendant eee 
dontisved, with a vier to reduce under its influ- 


\- what 


l 1 n 


dock upon themlelnes to predit 
cities, future vicifſicudes of 'Uife, - 


Aiſealts, together with the circtitnſtinces; the day, 
and che hour of his death. Not only the common 


661 the leſs thformed nh? Sm but 


- 


1 alen thoſe of che 
dd "homage * 16 thofe' « 
abt ved in continual dread” of their occult powers. 
With "anxious countenances and attentive" ears, 
they liſtened to the effuſions of thoſe ſelf. appointed 
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his fortunate adept increaſed. f eee e 
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to qualify themſelres for an appointment nο gas 
lucrative than reſpectable they forgot, .overothe | 


_ dazzling boards of Mammon, that they, unttte previ 


Hardy: and praſeſtedly : the pupils Natura, - Ahe 
curious ſtudent in the Univerſities: found, V 
here publie Lecturers, who undertosk te inſtru 
im in the proſaund arts of divination, chiromangys = 


| and the famous cabala. Aig ha“ 5 nn 8 has 


Not to mention other inſtances, I ſhall cite that 
of the noted Thurneiſen, in the laſt century, hq 


was inveſted at Berlin with the. reſpectiye ofhces | 
af Printer to the Court, Bookſeller, Almangck- 


maker; Aſtrologer, Chemiſt, and Fi irſt Phyſician, 


Meſſengers daily arrived from the moſt . — 


| Houſes in Germany, Poland, Hungary, Deum 
and even from England, fox che putpoſe 1 4 
— him reſpecting the future fortunes of oy 
born: infants, acquainting him with the hauf. 
their; nativity, and ſoliciting his his advice;and. dl 
Bons an to their management. Many 20 7 
chis üngular correſpondence, are ftill  preſery 
inzthe Royal Library at, Berlin. The. tut ens 


found it neceffary, to,employ a number of 


 uſbſlants,, who, together wich their, —— —_ 
iſed.confiderable. forruncs. He died, in high Fapy- | 


tation and fayour. wich his ſuperſtitious. cotempge 
raries; and Phurneiſen's Ae Age 


. 


22 


ä 


the g6 brerbmeat 'of ſome particular planet. "As 
Alcon : covered, by their" rabies, under Wat conſtellas -. 


o origirated, nothing” further wag required,” than 


+ provinces" df Germany. But it may be aſked; 


how ir happens; tit an art which devermines hs 


kate of mortals, and afcertains the impaſſable/ linü s. 


ok Rumatm life, can,at che fame time ſerve as the 


mean A prüldugiit it?” This I ſhall no- proceed 
to account or, The teachers of divinatidm main- 
talned, that not only ten,” but all natural bodies, 
5 i als, nay whole countries, inelhdiug 

every flidhvittuat place and family, were under 


ſoon 'as ; the maſters of the oc seine had 


tion the misfortune or diſtemper er af perlen 5 
that he 15 remove td a dwelling nd by 


an oppoſite planet, and confine himſelf exdufively 75 
to ſu 20 articles of food and drink, as were under 
the influence of a different ſtar. In this artificial 1 
f they contrived | to form a ſyſterh, or pecu· 
ia liar claſſification of plants, namely, lunar, ſolar: : 
mercurial, and the like—and hence aroſe”; a con- 
fuſed maſs of dietetic rules, which, when” conſi- 
dered with reference to the purpoſes of health, 
cleanlineſs, exerciſe, &c. regu a remarkable _ 
traſt ts thoſe of the Greeks: IB 

Neither was this preventive dren naked 
confined merely to perſons ſuffering under ſome + 


| bodily diforder. In the caſe of 'individuals who 
eee e den ſtate of health, if an unlucky con- 


N 2 | . Rellation 


e Sabel . „ 1 
i fete piblihed in ſome of the-leſs: enlightened wn 
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kublited ee metals and W bence the 
T, were given to dhe N in 


med into ſwall ah or coins, in | hopes, and 
\ perſuaſion, th h d ſuch 


a” 


* 


tion from one ne degree toll ly to . 


other is eaſy; and this may, help us to a Ip for the 
ſhocking - deluſions practiſed in the manufaQh 
and wearing of metallic amulets of a peculiar . 
mould, to, which. were attributed, by a. ſort of 
magic influence, the power and protection of che 
planet, to whom they related: theſe harm were 
thought to poſſeſs virtue ſufficient to oyer-rule 
| fects pre | 5 ky hour of 
birth, to promote to places of hy w and 

and to be of potent 


- 
Th fu 19 


d = 


jo ee „ 
. military enterpriſes; 
- hence /amulets were found upon * dier 
either killed in battle or taken priſoner. FRE) 
Zut let us quit a ſubject which = apt 
e k exbibits uch glaring deviations from 
and truth. It is „ 
upon examples, which afford ſatisfactory pr 

that the human mind has never been entirely and 

uniuenſally debaſed, and that there haye always 
| exiſted ſome individuals, though. few in number, 
who would not ſubmit their necks to the yoke of 
popular prejudice, and whoſe ſuperior talents an 
_ virtues reſcued them from the impoſitions a 
S A memorable inſtance 
of this rare merit is to be found in the Noble Ve- 
netian Lewis Con xARO, whoſe- hiſtory illuſtrates 
this agreeable and. inſtruQive truth, that Nature, 
left to herſelf, or, in other words, a properly choſen 
"mode of life and diet, regularly perſiſted in, will 
atchieve great things; and that 3 frame, difor- 
dered and even reduced to a ſtate bordering on 
the grave, may yet be re-eſtabliſhed, and preſeryg 
Its health and vigour for a great number of years. 
Cornaro had been a profeſſed epicure and liber- 
tive, til he entered into the fortjeth year of his 


VVV ages 
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Age. Bis conſtinition” was ſo farrreduced: byte 


cone, rheuimatic pains, fevers, Bek. that Bie phy-. 
ficiaris at length gave him up, aſſuring; him he 
could not furvive much longer than two months 
that no medicines whatever could avert this eata«. 
Nrophe, and that the only poſſible means of pre. 
ſerving his life would be à regular adherence td 
frugal diet. He punctually followed this advite, 
perceived ſyniptoms / of convaleſcence Withim a 
Few days after entering-on his plan of reformation, 
And, after the lapſe of twelve months, Was hot - 
only completely reſtored, but found himſelf” in 
a better” ſtate of health than he had ever been 
during any period of his life. He reſolved there- 
Fore to confine himſelf to a fill more parſimonious 
regimen, "and: to take nothing” more than what 
he judged * to be abſolutely requiſite for His 
ſupport. Thus, during fixty years, he confined | 
himſelf to exactly twelve ounces of food a. day, 
| (bread, and other nouriſhment included,) with 
thirteen ounces of beyerage. It ſhould: be alſs 
obſerved, that” during this long period he care- 
fully avoided Volent heat, cold, paſſions, and 
extremes of every kind; and by rigidly and 
uniformly adhering to +his moderate diet, not 
only his body, but his mind alſo, acquired fo deter- 


"mined a tone, that no common incidents could. 
affect them. At a very advanced age he loſt a 
law. ſuit, Which involved pecuniary concerns of 
2 importance, we on account or Which two 
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which his arms and legs were 3 = wh 
cauſed ihem, howeverz to be reduced again, ind. 


Cornaro had reached I his eightieth®' ye r," his - 1 : 
friends prevailed upon him to add a” alt por 1 
tion to his daily quantum of food; ; alleging that 
his advanced age neceſſarily called for additional | 
ſupport. Although he was not cansinesd ß . 
this argument, being of opinion, that, with thgh e 
gencral decreaſe of ſtrength, our powers of di- A | 
geſtion: are- likewiſe impaired, and that we ought _ 
to diminiſni rather than to increaſe our food, 
in proportion to the decay of nature; yet he 
yielded to the ſolicitations of his friends, and | 
increaſed his ' food from twelve to foùrteen, and 
his drink from thirteen to ſixteen ounces. 
« Scarcely, to quate the words of our dietetic 
veteran, had I proceeded in this altered mode 
„ for ten days, before J found my ſpirits | 

viſibly; affected; a fretful, peeviſh temper ſuc 

— ito my former cheerfulneſs and gaiety. 8 

. do iht became a burden to myſelf and others. 
nas 5 14 SIP 85 2 
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„ 
<< {ymptoms ſtill more aarming, On the wann 
&« day, I was attacked with à pain in m] de, 

4 which continued for twenty-four boure togeiher, 

. and: ſoon after found myſelf oppreſſed by a fever © 
«, that [raged with unabating fury for thirty-five | 

4 days, ſo that my life was at times. deſpaired/'of = 

By the bleſſing of God, however, on returning 

en former regimen, I recovered. from this 


E ſhock, and now enjoy, in my eighty-third Tear, 
ere, eee 1 
t ean mount my horſe without aſſiſtance 3 I can 
« climb ſteep precipices, and but lately I wrote a 
4 comedy abounding with traits of innocent mirth 
<< engaged in my private affairs, ar from attending 
< the councils of ſtate, 1 feel inexpreſſible ſatiſ 
action in ha company of my grandchildren, 


<« and ſongs, are the comfort of my age. I fre- 


46 quently join them in ſinging, as my voice is now 


<« ſtronger and clearer than I ever knew it to be in 


< my youth, and as my happineſs is not diſturbed 
<<. by the complaints, the moroſeneſs, and:diſcon- 
« tented dugourd, ſo kamente lot of intem- 
« perate: old. age. n N 

In this happy Ss of body 3 mibd, e 
attained to. his. hundredth. year; his virtuous and 
memorable example, however, has hitherto. had 
bur ben followers, He found by. affual | 
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| Nee weight, was the belt method 55 
eauld purſue, for the purpoſe of prolonging his 
ne He did not wiſh however to be underſtood, 
nor does it follom in general, that this or any 
other pretiſe portion of nutriment is to be held 

dut as u proper ſtandard, by which all perſons are 
0 rezulate their diet. His advice, that we ſhould 
r 


_ ary to our fubſiſtence, ans eee eee 
namely, that the reſtoration of ſtrength, derived 


from ſupplies of nutriment, ought to bear an erat 


proportion” to the loſſes ſuſtained by the body: 
He, for inſtance, who ſpends little of his time 
unn bed, and much in the open air, takes frequent 

| exerciſe, is conſtantly employed in ſome laborious 

- occupation, makes long journies on foot or horſe- 
back, or che like, will feel himſelf refreſhed and 
ſtrengthened after partaking of a plentiful meal, 
and cheering beverage; and fuch a repaſt is even 
note & him, to recruit the ſources of his 
muſcular” firength and activity. If, on the 

e band, a eren Who lounges away half of -. 
his ume in bed, or upon the ſofa, were to con- 
fine a quantity of food equal to the former, be 
would no doubt feel himſelf heavy and uncom- | 
fortable. Vet here too, the conſequent loſs of 
drength may vary in degree, in different ſedentary 
La eee eee 
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: Cornaro. D d Barn 
There was „ e eee 
8 lerting came into general uſe, and obtained great 
credit, as one of the moſt effectual means of pro»: 
longing life: the ſuperfluity, and vitiated ſtate uf 


the blood, or what phyſicians term a plethoric habit, 


being looked upon, at the ſame time, as a principal 
means of ſhortening life. Through the veins thus 


regularly opened, at certain ſeaſons, the ſuperfluous 


or vitiated blood was ſuppoſed to be emitted, while. 


that of a more ſalubrious quality, was left behind. 
Conſidered as a medical remedy, phlebotomy muſk 


| certainly be allowed to poſſeſs its uſes, and it is 


ſometimes a neceſſary expedient, to produęe an 


immediate diminution in the fulneſs of the hlood, 


particularly when the time is too ſhort, and the 


danger 400, ere to admit of any other method 


is 4 


| doubt, chat blood-lexing. 18 an n in, 


many diſorders, it is the more peculiarly incumbent 


e 


on the practical phyſician, to diſtinguiſh with care 


thoſe. cafes, in which Stata; —_ * 


am of n that; there are two nb and n 


two, in which veneſection is likely io be attended 
with; real advantage; 1ſt, When it ãs required da 
prexent- che fluids gaining yaccels; te the p 
more eſſential to life nde zal Where meu 5 
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m7 muſt, A Perdiy ſed, eee gl be. 
ened inflammation. in the inteſtines. But, even in 
theſe two caſes, the intelligent phyſician, is at na 
_ other remedies, which may be frequently, 
adminiſtered with a greater probability of ſucceſs. 
eee Boa Yn diſorder, it is neceſſary 
to ſingle out that remedy, . which is found moſt 
' ſuitable to the ſtage of the complaint. And here | 
we have no occaſion. to ſtart the queſtion, Whether 
the method and the means, by which the diſeaſe 
is checked and health reſtored, are, in che end, 
beſt calculated to prolong the life of the patient? 
Phyſicians profeſſionally look upon every diſeaſe as 
an evil, which cannot be too ſpeedily remoyed; 
and it would be to hazard che recovery of their 


patients, in many caſes, were they to waſte time , 


in reflecting upon the conſequences of the remedy 
with reſpect to its influence on the duration of life. 
Hence the art of prolonging life, ſti ily Tpeaking, 
is not a diſtin branch of medicine, but rather | 
forms a ſeparate art, and as ſuch is the common 
property of all: it ſhould therefore conſtitute 2 
part of the education and ſtudies of every rational | 


individual, whatever, be his other engagements E 


and occupation. — The abſurd notion, that blood- 

letting is uſeful and neceſſary to the prolongation 
of human life, is ſtill pretty generally. received 
among the common people of all countries. Nei⸗ 

ther the gaed nor the bad dafs, ſuperſtitioully.. 
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ein palkate or juſtify the milſchiefs, with which 
- this dangerous error is pregnant. ' Bleeding can | 
: be of ſervice only, when it is performed at a pro. 
per time; and to expreſs my opinion” of it, ins 
| few words, it is al noxious to the bealthy.  \. 
The blood contains and affords to the dones, 


bdeeſſels, in ſhort, to the whole organised body, alt 
ite parts, which form the bones, ligaments,” ten- 
__ »  _ . ons, &c. Each of theſe parts is evolved from the 
blood, and adapted to its proper place, in fo arti- 
|  fienal a manner, that the human mind is totally at a 
loſs to comprehend, how this operation is per- 
formed ; neither have the reſearches of the moſt 
acute and attentive obſervers been able to account 
for it. And as the blood ſerves to repleniſh the 
diminution, and to make up the loſſes, which thoſe 
parts occaſionally ſuſtain, it may de conſidered as 
the original ſource of our whole organization. 
By its ſtimulating powers it alſo capfes the heart 
| and the arteries to contract; and by that means 
preſerves the circulating motion, by which it is 
propelled through all the parts of T0 body, for 

| by her defigned by nature. 
Now, it requires little reflection to W 5 
| he who waſtes this vital fluid, thereby obſtru8s, | 
and, as it were, cuts off the ſources of his ſupport _ 
and regeneration. And though ir be true, that the 


Try 


| Bibod evicuated'by' periodical bleeditigs-is ſoon: r 


prodicet by the rity of che vita Powers, yet 
og This 


£ a kgaments, tendons, membranes, muſeles, nerves; * '' 
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MS aha erate 
efforts, and at the expence of the whole machine. 
As this erertion, therefore, is a great preſſure 
upon the vital powers, it mult. of courſe be u.. 
tended with a proportionate degree of their cn 
- Gimption... It is too well known, that the cor- 
rupted part of the blood cannot be ſeparated. from 
the maſs, ſo that the ſound and uncorrupted par- 
ticles alone may remain behind. If the quality of 
the blood ever become vitiated and diſeaſed ; if it 
de too thick and viſcous, or too acrid, and dif- 


br ſolved, the whole maſs participates in the infeQious 


mint; neither is it in the power of art, to contrive 
any method, by which the corrupted part may be 
| Kept aſunder, from that which is in a ſound ſtates 
n would be equally unteaſonable to expect, 
that a ſpoiled caſk. of vine could be cured of its 
- tartneſs, by drawing or tapping the acid and cor- 
rupted portion from the top, and leaving the ſweet 
and wholeſome. part behind. —Laſtly, experience - 
bas ſhewn in numberleſs inſtances, collected from 
different obſervations, that perſons accuſtomed. to 
frequent blood-letting are not only tendered more 
delicate in their conſtitutions, and thereby more | 
lubject to diſeaſes, but alſo that they die, for the 
| moſt part, at an earlier age than others; and aly 
though. cale# haye occurred of ſome perſons who, 
| having been bled twice or four times a-year, have 
nevertheleſs arrived at a, confiderable- age, they 
W W 
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_ prope edel remedy, perhaps dase r 
peculiar habit of body; or that the activity ef 


their vital powers, their mode of life, and other 


favourable circumſtances, internal and externul, | 
may have been fifficient to counterbalance the 
dangerous conſequences, was iy pron the 1 | 


due lf ef this efſential fuld. 
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cud time, a the Worts of life was ; in 
puted*to'a diſtempered ſtate of the blood; when 
all diſeaſes were aſcribed to this cauſe, without at- 
tending to the whole" of what relates to the moral 
and phyſical” nature of man, a concluſion was eaſily 
formed, that a radical removal of the corrupted 
blood, and a complete renovation of the entire 
maſs, by ubſtitution, was both prafticable and 
effetual. The ſpeculative mind-of man was not 
at 2 loſs to deviſe expetlients, or rather attempts, 
bor effeQting this deſirable” purpoſe; and this un- 
£ doubtedly was one of the boldeſt, moſt extraor= 


Ginary, "and moſt ingenious attempts ever made to. ® 


lengthen: the period of human life. © I allude here 
to the famous ſcheme of 'transfufion, or of ite. 
duting the Blood of one animal body into that of ans 
other; a curious diſcovery, attributed to Anputks 
Lmavivs, Profeffor of Medicine and Chemiſtry in 
the Vaiverſity of Halle, N a in the year 16155 


10 
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run ueroncirt N WE 
- Hl — todker- 
tain the fact.. Llbavius was an honeſt and ſpitited 
oppoſer of the Theoſophic Syſtem, founded by 
e bombaſtic  Paracelſus, and ſupported by.a.nu- 
E- net tribe of credulous and frantic followers, | 
5 though Libavius Was not totally exempt From. 
the faſhionable follies. of that age, ſince he believed 
in the tranſmutation of metals, and ſuggeſted to 
Ai pupils ine wonderful powers of parable gold; 
Jet he diſtinguiſhed rational Alchemy from the . 
_ fanatical ſyſtems then in vogue, and zealouſly de- 
bende the former againſt the diſciples'of Galen, 
= yell as thoſe of Faracelſus. He made A number 


of important diſcoveries in Chemiſtry, and Was un- 


queſtionably the firſt profeſſor in Germany, who 
read Chemical Lectures, upon pure principles of 
Affinity, unconneQed with the extravagant notions 
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ung; AF this remarkable ſect was founded upon che W 
r aracellus,' during the latter part of the lixteenth and the 
Beg ig of the ſeveriteenth centuries; "and as the ſociety 
down by the name of Roſecrucians, or Roſencrucians, las 
3 nbt been withour i its followers and propagators, in different | 
ſhapes, even to. "the Gan time, 1. ſhalf here preſent! the 
eager with a coneile 50 account of the” origin and tenets of | 
xt fanatical fed. hn, op Penn he be apa 

We End this order ben f publicly anbounced to the world, 

iin a book 8 45 the German language, at Regenſ- 
| bur in 2 with the followi ing title: „ The. 
& Univer; Gar ern ti . World, ar 
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- exertions. To their faithful votaries and followers th 
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5 Bee of the e in 
the work is an intimation; that the members of the weiety 
had been ſecretly at work, for a century preceding; und 
that they had come to the knowledge of many great and 
important ſecrets, which, if communicated to the 
would promote the happineſs of man. An Adventurer o 
the name of CunisrIAA Roskx KREUZ is ſaid to have 

this order, in the fourteenth century, after being previouſly _ 
initiated into the ſublime wiſdom of the. Baſt, during h 
travels in Egypt and Fez. According to what we can 
learn from this work, the intention of the founder, and the 5 
final aim of the ſociety, appear to have been to accumulate 
wealth and riches; by means of ſeerets known only to the 
members; and by a proper diſtribution of. theſe treaſures 
among Princes. and Potentates, to promote the grand 
ſcheme of the ſociety, by producing 4 general revolution of 
« all things.” In their” * Confeſſion of Faith” are ma 
bold and ſingular dogmas ; among others, that the 8 J 
the world is at hand; that a general reformation of men 
and manners will ſpeedily take place; that the wicked ſhall | 
be expelled or ſubdued, the Jews converted, . and the dog- 
trine of Chriſt propagated oyer the whole earth. The Ro. 
ſencrucians not only believed that theſe events muſt happen; 
but they alſo endeayoured. to accelerate the ſame by ” 


promiſed abundance of celeſtial wiſdom, unſpeakable Nicks 

exemption from diſeaſe, an immortal ſtate of evxer-blooming 
youth, and, above all, the Phileſopher's Stone. Learning and 
culture of the mind were, by this order, conſidered as ſuper- 
fluous, and deſpiſed. They found all knowledge contained i in 
the Bible; this, however, has been ſuppoſed rather a pre- 
tert to obviate a charge, which. _ been GPS againſt - 


them, 


ar puvLononto n 1 | 


1 lower antmats, -Thid = 
blo of the! yourig/ hettthy, and vigorous was = 
eafuſed' into 'the'6)4 and infirm, by meant df u 
delicate" tube, placed in a vein opened for chat p. 
pe The effect ef this operation was ſarprifing 
and portant! We agell and deorepit anime 
ve ſcon-obferved to become more lively, !and:tp 
ae Gicht greuter eaſe and rapidity, By the inde. | 
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| Top n 
To” ; 0 Paracelſus, whom they . profeſs to xevere 
Oe IM of the Divinity.” Like bim, che Pd to cure 
01} Biſcaſes, idbagh- al und the power of ü mag anon g- 
w heil the oſt mortal 8 by a touch, or even by 
amply locking at the patient. The Uniyerſal Remedy was 
-WiS Prothilld to all its faithful member 
I chin it bontcelfary — of ck Bp | 
. Founder of this ill lurking ſect, nom 
c 8 e per ed 75 cating pn cp 
uon, like a 2. 
| i r ors e Was N ae 
ſeſſion! of a ſeeret which ooudd verify bia aſſettion · 
evident, however, from the teſtimony of the above =_- 
tioned. Libavius, a man of unqueſtionable veracity, that this 
doughty champion in Medical Chemiſtry, or rather Alche- 
my, Paracelſus, notwithſtanding his vaunting affurances, 
died at Balrburg in Gertnany, in the Hoſpital of. St. Ste- 
phen'sy in 1541 and that his death was principally brought 


on by the irregular and dfſolute mode 069, wack be hd 
| bot a Jong rime purſued. | 
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Daus, in France, and ef Moy 
 ' others, in Germany, this "ade as. 
ling dhe life-atll ſpirits was ſucceſsfully followed 
up, and even brought, to ſome degree of petite 
ton. The vein uſually opened in the um of a 
patient was reſorted to for the purpoſe of wanſſ 
Fuſion ; into this u ſmall tube was placed in u per- 
pendicular direction; the ſame vein was. then open · 
ed in a healthy individual, but more frequently in 
an animal, into which another tube Was forced 
in a reclining direction; both the ſmall tubes wers 
then ſlided into one another; and in that poſition 
the delicate act of transfuſion was ſafely\performed. 
When the operation was completed, the vein was 
tied up in the ſame manner: as in blood letting 
FE 
_the patient, previous to the experiment taking 
15 0 n however were to be found, 
that would agree do part with their blood to others, 
recourſe was generally had to animals, and moſt 
frequently to the calf, the lamb, and the ſlag. 
-Theſe being laid upon a table, and tied ſo'as to 
be unable to move, i e was WO 
* the manner before deſcribed... 

In ſome inſtances, the good effects of theſe 
| experiments were evident and promiſing, while 
they excited the greateſt hopes of the future im- 
provement and progreſs of this new art. But the 
increaſing abuſes, to which it led bold and 'inex- 


A 
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br pop nar is, and erer * x Whip hls; if | 
not a deſperate remedy. -v The blood of eyery indi» 


vidual; is; ſui. generis, or of a peeuliat nature, and 


ſuita or-accords, as! it were, with: that- body on, 


 t9which, it belongs, and in which.jt-js generated: | 


Henze our hopes of, prolopging human life, dy 
-tilicial;evacuariqns and injeftions, gpuſt neceſſarily | 


be giſappginted. .; eith 2rtoiinuit od arti. lim; Wa: : 


baue are not howerer to ſuppoſe. that theſe and 


fiilar, pprſujts, during the times of which, we treat 
ell ps,:thoſe, which ſucceeded,. were-ſglely. er 
chiefly ;followed by mere adyenturers and fanatics, 


No! the greateſt wits and/geniuſes.of thoſe times, 


together, with. the. moſt; Jearned\and,aminent men, 
deemed. them objects worthy. of their, ſedulons t: 


tentign, . Lozn Beger, that ſagaciqus explorer 
of che arcana of Nature, that lumingry. of ſcienge 
and talents, repreſents life, as, a. flame, which, is 
continually waſted by the ſurrounding atmoſphere, 
and aſſerts that, all the fluids. of the body may from 
time to time be renovated, and require ſuch reno- 


vation. The remedies, which he prefers and pre- 


ſcribes, are conformable to this hypotheſis. . To 


prevent the external conſumption produced by the 


e l 


12 oh circum- 
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Geo of the idhiteyſbſ'air,2 As means eo counteratt 
the zan willles of the body, he inculcates dhe 


teln the deſired leffect.— Tranqailhty of mind, and 


aſter quining i, Gian wit li and ves wid 


propriety ef a cooling, moderate diet, und, abo 
all, extob the narcotic er ſoporific remedies; as 
the' true balm of life, and · the beſt adapted to at · 


cooling diet}! lay no doubt be very neceflary in 
ſome enſes, where there ib too great un irffitubility 
of tempefumeit, and wier the eirculation of che 
blood is teo rapid Hut to à plilegmatic habit; 
they will rather be injurious than ſerviteable:" Mar- 
cotic-renietlies, £005 are but I qualified to co and 
to moderate che body, finde they never fal to act 
28 a ccrtatn Nimbus, are attended with heat and 
relaxation, and therefore muſt dhe con- 


ſumption of the vital powers: that 'Nleep, alſo, 
which is artificail; and which they have a tendency 


to procure, Git upon the whole be ' falitary, 


It is no leſs evident, that the vital power ſupplied 


by heat or caloric (Which is principally evolved 
from the ar-, and bree ge N the body'by | 
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— to nfs particular inquiry 
into the properties of air, in the next Chapter, from which 
it vill appear, that one ſpecies of air is more noxious to the 
vital power than another, and chat chere i is a greater con · 
Oe e an other. 
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balance between the ſolid and fluid parts of the 
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mentary matter, is thereby uſeleſely waſted; as the 


body is in this manner deſtroyed; and as, upon the 
whole, the vital powers muſt ſuſtain a conſiderable 


degree of diminution in affording ſupplies, to repair 
what is loſt j the precarious nature of 'evacuants, 


as the means of prolonging human life, appears | 
too evident to require further iKuſtration. © 
It is not, therefore, in ſuch remedies as theſe, 
which ean only be employed with ſafety, where as 
judicious attention is paid to the caſe and eircum- 


| ſtances of the patient, that we ought to confide, 


as the moſt proper to prolong the period of our - 
exiſtence: we muſt ſearch for means _ _ 
gerous and more effeQual. pH eie 
here is a pretty numerous claſs of men, 5 1 
pole to calculate the length of their lives, not 
ſo much by the number of years or days they have 
lived, as by the uſe they have made of 'them, or, 
to ſpeak more plainly, by the quantum of ſenſual 


pleaſure they have enjoyed. Perſons of this caſt, 


though fully ſenſible of the unavoidable conſe- 
quences, are not averſe to what is called foft living. 
Accuſtomed to reckon only upon the enjoyments 
of life, they wiſh to attain theſe in a ſhorter period 
of time, and in more rapid ſucceſſion, rather than 
flowly and by degrees; eſpecially as the duration 
of our „,» Men of this 

; 7 ? * | 


up ſuddenly, but, If contraſted with, a plant of 
flower growth, or any kind of fruit which g., 
dually ripens to maturity; will be found much 
degenierated; neither poſſeſſing the ſolidity and 
ſtrength of ſtalk, nor the aſtringent, aromatic, and 
other properties, in that vigour and perfection, 


which we find in vegenables raiſed in be gen 
air. Many ſimilar hot-houſe plants are diſcover- | 
able among men, in the different ſtages of ſociety. 
In childhood, they diſplay the premature acquire 
ments of youth; in youth they ſhow the ſenſe, 
ambition, and other qualifications of manhood ; 
and before they have well paſſed through the 
prime of virility, chey are either ſnatched away 
by untimely death, or thelr faculties "become 
dlunted and Enquire; Io 

N anaberatls phi erde pil; 
in every one of her operations, by degrees; all 
outrage and extravagance militate againſt her eſta- 
bliſhed laws.—The true enjoyment of life does not 
conſiſt in the haſty; purſuit of pleaſure, nor in the 
intemperate indulgence of our ſenſual appetites- | 
The epicure is ſoon laid up by dangerous ſurfeit, 
reſulting from indulgence in a variety of highly- 
flavoured diſhes, and is obliged to ſpend that ume 
deyote to his bottle, to his debauchery, or to ſome - 
ſcens of gaiety ; he is compelled to lead as it were 
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magnetic powers, lately introduced into this, coun 
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"Ja g reg we have line occabion. to extol 


ous, own enlightened age, at the expence of thoſe. 


which g ſo frequently and juſtly termed. der: 


I allude; to the bold. and artful deſigus of im». 
poſtuxe, and particularly. medical inpelurs We 


daily. ſeg illiterate and audacious, empizigs ſport 


Witch che lixes, of a credulous publig, chat ſeem, 


obſtinately reſolved. to ſhut their. ears againſt. al 
the ſuggeltions.of realqn and experience... ..))\'., 7, 

Tbe boſt of :empixicy; and moyntebanks, whe 
found in our great cities./and the tinctures, aſſtences, 
and balms of life ſo much in vogve with even the 
poliſhed. claſſes; the celeſtial beds, the enchanting 


try by Meſiner and his numerous diſciples; the 
prevailing indifference to all. dietetic precepts ; 


the ſingular impoſition. praftiſed; on many females, 


in | perſuading . them to wear- the: inert: acromatic 
belts (which; hall be further noticed in the eighth 
chapter); the ſtrange infatuation. of the, opulent 
to. pay. Bae, for e wle tractart v, 
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rde Moathly Revien pak Mr. Perkins 
e gerte having informed itheireader 
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G12 $f 379113 361 Di 
e and * all theſe Hes witneſſes 0 reltet 
in a few minutes, proceed in the following words : wal 

- #/This real for knowledge is truly edifying, efpecially as 
the traQtors are generouſly preſented to the public at only 


five guineas a pair; and it is clear that one pair would ſuf- 
fice to cure all the burns and ſealds of a large pariſh. Why | 


are not ſuch luculent experiments repeated here? If Mr. 
P. or any admirer of the diſcovery would ſubmir to have a 
red-hot poker run into ſome part of his body not neceſſary 
to life (into that part where honour's lodged, according to 
Butler, for example,) in any public coffee- houſe within the 
bills of mortality, and would aſterwards heal the wound 


| in- preſence of the company, in ten minutes, or in half as 


many hours, by means of the tradlors, the moſt ſtony- 
hearted infidel could nor reſiſt ſuch a demonſtration. Why 


toifle with internal inflammation, when fuck in eee | 


and viſible ſign might be afforded 2 | | 

Wo Mr. Perkins has taken ſome'pains, in the firſt part of 
his pamphlet, to ſhew that the operation of his rods is not 
derived from animal magnetiſm. In our opinion, this is 
ati unneceſſary piece of trouble in England, where there is 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of ſimilar. pretenſions. The virgula 
divinatoria, and the Baguette of the juggler, are the genuine 
prototypes of this myſtery, We were indeed rejoiced, on 
Dr. Perkins's account, to find that the Connectieut Society 
had only denounced him as a, Meſmerift ; woe trembled leſt 
he ſhould have been put into the inguifitocia] hands of the 
old womens, as à white Witch. 

To trace the relations and 8 of projects 
firaitar t to, chat of Dr. Perkins, would now be a work of 
more labour than utility. The fund of public credulity is 
an inerhaultible reſource for thoſe who can reſolve to/leyy 
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macks, ſuſiGiently einde, That his is far ou 
being dhe e Age of Reaſon;“ thut the Temple 
of Buperſtition is yet thronged with numberleſs 
votaries ; that human reaſon is {till a flave to the 
moſt tyrannical prejudices ; and that there is no 
reader way to excite general attention and admir- 


ation, than $6 oe r t _ the mar. | 
Wiens. N 


The „ RE, blen of wn Boren has 
lately been revived in ſome parts of Germany. 

The ghoſts and apparitions, which have diſappeared 
from the times of Txomasius and Sw EDEN ORO, 
have again, it feems, left their graves, to the great 
terror of fanaticiſm. New and unheard-of pro- - 
phets announce their Divine miſſion, and, What is 
worſe, find implicit believers! The inventors of 
ſecret medicines are rewarded by patents, and ob- 
tain no ſmall celebrity; while ſome of the more 
conſcientious but leſs fortunate adepts endeayour. 


to amuſe the public with popular ſy/kems of medi- 
cine? Theſe, however, are harmleſs, in compariſon 
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ciſed in one form; it riſes again immediately, * wvith twenty 

ghaſtly murders on its head, to puſh ur ſrom our flools,? We, who 
have contemplated · the progreſs of real knowledge, during a 
long courſe of years, have ſeen many bubbles like this glitter 
for a moment, and then diſappear for ever. People may talk 
of Meſmeriſm or Perkiniſm ; but we conſider all ſuch varieties 
as belonging to the old and extenſive claſs, Charlataniſm.”- — 
Montbly Reviews April 1799, pp. 463 and 464. _ un Frogs 
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One of the ane dees due 3 
ors in modern times was Mzss NAA, who began his 
career of Medical Knight-errantry at Vienna. Hi 
houſe was the mirror of high life; the rendezvous 
of the gay, the young, the opulent, enlivened 
and entertained with continual concerts, routs, and 
illuminations. - At a great expence he imported 

into Germany the firſt Harmonica from this coun 
try; he eſtabliſhed cabinets of natural curioſities, 

and laboured conſtantly and ſecretly in his chemical 
kboratory ; ſo that he acquired the reputation of 
being a great Alchemiſt, a philoſopher ſtudiouſſy 
be enact the moſt e re- 
In 1766 he eu publicly nqnonnced: the objet 
and nature of his ſecret Jabours :—all his diſco. 
veries centered in the magnet—which, according to 

his hypotheſis, was the greateſt and ſafeſt remedy 
hitherto propoſed againſt all diſeaſes incident to the 3 
human body. This declaration of Meſſmer excited 
very general attention; the more ſo, as about the 

ſame time he eſtabliſhed an hoſpital in his own 
houſe, into which he admitted a number of 
patients gratit. Such diſintereſtedneſs procured, 
as might be expected, no ſmall addition to his 
fame. He was, beſides, fortunate in gaining over 
many celebrated phyſicians to eſpouſe his opinions, 

b laviſhed the EY encomiums on his new 

| art, S& 
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ad . been . | 
at, d were inſtrumental in - communicating 
Gs de eien | 
— — his original 
plan farther than it is likely he firſt intended. 
We find him ſoon afterwards aſſuming a/ more 
dogmatical and myſterious air, when, for the pur · 
poſe of '{lnning excluſively, he appeared in the 
character of a Magician — his pride and WT 
would brook neither equal nor competitor. - 
The common Loadſtone, or Mineral Mines) 
which is ſo well known, did not appear to him 
ſufficiently important and myſterious : he contrived 
an unuſual and unknown one, to the effect of which 
he gave the name of Animal Magnetiſm.” After 
_ this he proceeded to a ſtill bolder aſſumption, every 
where giving it out, that the inconceivable powers 
ef this ſubtle fluid were centered in his own per- 
fon. Now the Mono-drama began; and Meſſmer, 
at once the hero and chorus of the piece, per- 
formed his part in a maſterly manner. He placed 
the moſt nervous, hyſteric, and hypochondriac 
patients oppoſite to him; and by the ſole act 
of ſtretching forth his finger, made them feel the 
moſt violent ſhocks. The effects of this wonders 
ful power excited univerſal aſtoniſhment ; its at̃ti- 
vity and penetrability being confirmed by unqueſ. 
tionable teſtimonies, from which it appeared, that 
blows, reſembling thoſe given by a blunt iron, 
Hu 15 85 himſelf 
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a if vis ſeparned by taw Rcors;, hay eren by 
walls. The very looks of this Prince of 
Kr Ec orc 
and twitches. | 
\-This wonderful Ude eh 4 iid 
ue indefatigable genius to bolder attempts ep: 
cially'as he had no ſevere criticiſms to apprehend 79 
from the ſuperſtitious multitude. He round d 
aſſerted things, of which he never offered the leaft 
| ſhadow of proof; and for the truth of which he 
had no other pledge to offer; but his own-high 
reputation. At- one time he could communicate 
bie magnetic power to paper, wool, min, bread, = 
leather, ſtones, water, &e. at another he pro- 
ndunced, that certain individuals poſſeſſed a greater 
degree of ſuſceptibility for this power than others. 

It muſt be owned, however, to the Horiour of 
hiv aotdtnporarits; that anf of dn l A 
buſineſs to encounter his extravagant pretenfions, 
and to refute his dogmatical affertions' with the 
moſt convincing arguments. Yet he long enjoyed 
che triumph of being fupported by blind followers; 
and their too great number completely overpowered | 
the fuffrages of reaſon, = 

Meſſmer perceived at length, that he ſhould . 
never be able to reach, in his native country, the 
point which be had fixed upon, as the term of hi 
magnetical career. The Germans began 10 dif- 
credit his pompous claims; but it was only after 
repeated failures in ſome important promiſed eures, 
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unt he ſound himſelf under the neceſlty of 
protection in Paris. There he niet with a 


Batteripg reception, being careſſed, ins 


ner adored, by a nation which has ever been ext. 
-vagantly fond of every thing new, whimſical, 


and myſterious. Meſſmer well knew: how to tum 


this national propenſity to his own advantage. 
He addreſſed himſelf particularly to the weak z 


doo ſuch as wiſhed to be confideted.. men of pro- 


ound knowledge, but who, when they are com- 
pelled to be ſilent from real ignorance, - take 
refuge under the impenetrable. ſhield of myſtery, 
The faſhionable... leyity, the irreſiſtible , curioſity, 

and the peculiar. turn of the Pariſians, ever ſolicit- 
ous to have ſomething intereſting for converſation, 
to keep their active imagination in play, were ex- 
Act ſuited to the genius and talents of the inventor 
of Animal - Magnetiſm. We need not wonder 
therefore, if he.availed himſelf. of. their moral and 
phyſical character, to. enſure eaſy entrance to his 
doctrines, and ſucceſs to his pretended experi- 
ments: in fact, he found friends and admirers, 
| wherever. he made his appearance *. 


His firſt advertiſement was couched in che followin 
High-ſounding terms: Behold a diſcovery which promiſes 
unſpeakable advantages to the human race, and immortal 
* fame to its author! Behold the dawn of an univerſal 
t revolution! A new race of men ſhall ariſe, ſhall Over» 
<-ſpread the earth, to embelliſh it by their virtues, and 

render it kertile by their induſtry. Neither vice; nor 
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+ What ſplendid promiſes ! what: "YR 


Meſſer, the greateſt of philoſophers, the moſt 
Virtuous of men, the phyſician and ſaviour of man- 


- mortals; who ſtand in need of comfort and aſſiſt- 
ance. No wonder that the cauſe of Magnetiſm, 
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-under . ſuch A zealous: Ye rapidly gained | 
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OR del hey deep envoy hen 
5. gr. cotannities only from rhe_records of hifjory.. The 

« prolonged duration of their life will enable them to plan 
and accompliſh the moſt laudable undertakings. The 
| « tranquil, the innocent gratifications of that primeval age 
will be reſtored, wherein man laboured without toil, 


< lived without ſorrow, and expired without a groan !' Mo- 


1 thers will no longer be ſubje& to pain and danger during 
their pregnancy and child-birth ; their progeny will be 
more robuſt and brave; education's now rugged and diffi- 


cult path will be rendered fmooth and eaſy; and? here- 


. « ditary-complaints and diſeaſes will be for ever baniſhed 
from the future auſpicious race. Parents will 1 to 


them the activity, energy, and graceful, limbs and de- 
4 meanour of the primitive world. Fathers rejoicing to 


i ſee their poſterity of the fourth and fifth generations, will 
only drop, like fruit fully ripe, at the extreme point of 


« age! Animals and plants, no leſs ſuſceptible than man 


of the magnetic power, will be exempt from the reproach 
4 of barrenneſs and the ravages of diſtemper. The flocks 
4 in the fields, and the plants in the gardens,” will be more 
_« vigorous and nouriſhing, and the trees will bear more 


« beautiful and luſcious fruits. The human mind, once 


* endowed with this elementary power, will probably riſe 
to ſtill more ſublime and aſtoniſhing effects of nature: 
* who indeed is able to pronounce, with certauntys how 
4 far this ſalutary influence may extend 2 


| 2M ground, 


kind, charitably opens his arms to all his fellow. 
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gs And, obtained every day i large alias 
| to'Ge'thumber' of its converts.” To de pay) e 
nervous, and the diſſipated of all ranks amd üg, 
it held out the moſt flattering prbmiſes. Men 
of the firſt? reſpectability intereſted themſelves" 
behalf of this hew philoſophy ; they antielpated, in 
iden, the more happy and more vigorous race te 
d, as it were by enchantment, from the 
wonderful impulſive powers of Animal Magnetiſm. 5 
Nay, even the French Government was ſo far 
Teduced by theſe flattering appearances, a8 to offer 5 
the German Adventurer thirty thouſand Jivres for 
the communication of his ſecret art. He appears, 
however, to have underſtoad his own intereſt better 
than thus to diſpoſe of his hypothetical property, 
which upon a more accurate inveſtigation might be 
excepted againſt, as confiſting of unfair articles of 
purchaſe. He conſequently returned the follow. 
ing anſwer to the credulous French Miniſters :— 
That Dr. M. conſidered his art of too great im- 
portance, and the abuſes it might lead to, too dan- 
gerous for him at preſent to make it public; that 
he muſt therefore reſerve to himſelf the time of 
ts publication, and mode of introducing it to 
general uſe and obſervation ; that he would firſt 
take proper meaſures to initiate or prepare the 
minds of men, by exciting in them a ſuſceptibility 
of this great power; and that he would then 
undertake to communicate his ſecret gradually, 
which he meant to do without hope of reward.” 
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col Pobide s bert wide tfubret k 6 
ente! had a better proſpect: in view z 
and bie apparent diſintereſtedneſs und Heſttation 
ſerved only to ſound an over-cutious public; to 
Allure more victims to His deluſive practices; and 
to retain them more firtuly in their implicit belief, 
Soon after this, we find Meſſmer eafily prevailed 
upon to inſtitute a private ſociety, into which none 
Vere admitted but ſuch; us bound themſelves by a 
vow to'perpetual ſecrecy.” Theſe pupils he agreed * 
tonſtruQ in his important myſteries; abe den 
of each paying him à fes of one Bunde l. In 
the courſe of fix months, having had nor fewet . 
thin three” hundred fuch pupils, ke realized a 
fortune of thirty thouſared iir. It appears, hows | 
ever, "at bl diſciples did not long adhere to teh 
de find them ſeparating" Fr | 
from their welehe 4nd eftabliſhing ſchools fer 
che propagation of his ſyſtem with 4 view! 4d 
doubt; to reimburfe themſelves for their expences 
in the acquiſition of the maghetifing art. La 
few of them having clear underftood the eng: 
matit terms and myſterious doftrines of che 
foreight maſter,” every new adept exerted hirnſelf to 
excel his fellow-labotrers, in additional enplaud⸗ 
tions and inventions: others, who did not poſſeſs © 
or could not ſpare the ſum of one hundred louis, 
were induſtriouſly employed in attempts to dif. 
cover the ſecret by their own ingenuity z and thus 
aroſe a great variety of magnetical- ſects. At 
K 


4 


| animadverfions from every quarter. The futility 
of his proceſs for medical purpoſes, as well as the 
bad conſequences it might produce in a; moral 
point of view, ſoon. became... topics, of commen 
converſation, and at length excited even the 


J apprehenſions of. Government. One dangerous 
effect of the magnetic aſſociations was, that young 
voluptuaries began to employ this art, to promote 
their libidinous and deſtructiye deſigns. 1 
As ſoon as matters had taken this ſerious turn, | 
the French Government, much to its credit, de · 
: puted four reſpectable and unprejudiced men, to 
whom were afterwards. added four others of great 
learning and abilities, to inquire into, and appreciate 
the merits of the ney diſcovery of animal magnet. 
im. Theſe philoſophers, among whom we find 
: the illuſtrious names of Franklin and Lavoiſier, re- 
cognized. indeed very ſurpriſing and unexpected 
phenomena in the phyſical ſtate of magnetiſed i in · 
dividuals; but they gave it as their opinion, that 
the power of imagination, and not animal magnet: 
j iſm, had produced theſe effects. Senſible of the 
ſuperior influence, which the i imagination can exert 
on the human body, when it is effectually wrought | 
upon, they perceived, after a number of experi- 
n and facts frequently repentel, that 2 
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bility,” were the real and /ole cauſes of thoſe pheno : 
mena, which had fo much confoundedthe illiterate, 


the credulous, and the enthufiaſtic; that this boaſted - 
magnetic element had no real exiſtence in nature; 
conſequently that Meſſmer mne en ee ee, 


| arrant Impoſtor, or a deceived Fanatic, -- 
In the mean time, this magnetiſing buſineſs bad 


made no ſmall progreſs in Germany; a number of 


Periodical and other publications vindicated its 
claims to public favour and attention; and ſome 


literary men, who had rendered themſelves juſtly; 


celebrated by their former writings, now appeared 
as bold and eager champions in ſupport of this 
myſtical medley. The ingenious LAvATER under- 
took long journies for the propagation of Mag- 


netiſm and Somnabuliſm *—and what manipula- 


tions and other abſurdities were not practiſed on 
hyſterical young. ladies in the city -of Bremen? 
It is further worthy of notice, that an eminent 
phyſician of that place, in a recent publication, 
does not ſcruple to rank magnetiſm among me- 
dical remedies! Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that 


. 3 is the art of exciting ſleep in perſons under 
the influence of Animal Magnetiſm, with a view to obtain, 
or rather extort, during this artificial ſleep, their verbal 
declarations and directions for curing the diſeaſes of body 
and mind. Such was the rage for propagating this myſtical 
nonſenſe, that even the pulpit was occaſionally reſorted to, 


in order to make—not fair Mt bat fair to 
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1 the geear'body-of 4 e throughout Ger- 
=. _—_ have'endoavoured, by Aung and e 
"© © criticiſm; to oppbſe and refute Animal Mapnetifn, 
1 conſidered as a. medical fyſtem. And how ſhould. 
mit be otherwiſe; fince it is highly ridiculousto-ima- - 
ccc. which are obviouſly ſymptoms of à diſeaſed 

means of improving the conſtitution,. and ulti- 

© mately prolonging human life? Every attentive. 
WM petſon muſt have obſerved, that too frequent in- 
| tercourſe between nervous and hypochondriac pa- 
* tierits is inſectious zi and, if this be the caſe, public: 
aſſemablies for exhibiting perſons magnetiſed can 
neither be ſafe nor proper. It is no ſmall proof 

of the good, ſenſe of the pcople of this country, 

that the profeſlors of this. fanatical- art could not 

long maintain their ground; that they were ſoon; 
expoſed to public ridicule" on the ſtage ;/ and that 

b the few who are ſtill left, are baniſhed to dark al- 
leys and obſcure cellars of the metropolis. 

Some other plans for the prolongation of life de · 

ſerve to be mentioned, though f I abu 

thai the preceding. 

The French Count of ST. Gzanan a 
_”.  - fums, by vending an artificial Tea, | chiefly com- 
3 - Poſed of Yellow-Saunders, Senna-leaves, and Fen- 
1 riel-ſeed ; puffing it off by the ſpecious name of 
Tho s for prolonging * It was once ſwallowed 
with 


e 


r 


* 


5 ol 


onal effects were never realized... 
Another impudent Adventurer, the Chevalier 
p' A1LHouD, preſented. the world with a Powder, 


Which met with & large and rapid a ſale, that he 


was very ſoon enabled to purchaſe a whole Comte. 


Inſtead, however, of adding to the means. of ſecu- 
ring health and long life, this famous powder is 


well known to produce conſtant indiſpoſition, and 
at length to cauſe a moſt miſerable. death; being 


a poiſonous nature, although flow in their ope- 


il. judged partiality for its inventor. | | 
Count CaeLiosTRO, that luminary of Gai 
Impoſtors and Debauchees, prepared a very com- 


mon ſtomachic Elixir, which he fold at an enor- 


mous price, by the name of Balm of Life ;”* pre- 


tending, with unparalleled aſſurance, that by the 


uſe of this medicine he had attained an age exceęd- 
ing. 200 years, and that he was thereby rendered 


invulnerable to all attempts by poiſon. Theſe bold 
aſſertions could not fail to excite very general as 
tention. During his reſidence at Straſburg, While 
he was deſcanting, in a large and reſpeQabl Cr N 
pany, on the virtues of his antidote, his pride was 


= by a ſevere check. A Phyſician „ 
| . | _ was 


| AD PROLONGING lu. ky 15 
With 3 the continent ; but its 
edlebrity was mon led, and its promiſed beneh- 


ration. And yet there are on the continent; . even 
to this day, ſeveral reſpectable families who per- 
ſiſt in the uſe of this deleterious powder, ven an 
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was preſent, and had taken part in the converla-. 
tion, quitting the room privately, went to an Apo- 
| thecary s ſhop, where having ordered two pills to 
be made of an equal ſize, and agreeably to his di- 
rections, he ſuddenly appeared again before Cag- 
lioſtro, and addreſſed him as follows: Here, my 
b worthy Count, are two pills; the one contains a 
mortal poiſon; the other is perfectly innocent; 
F* chooſe one of theſe, and ſwallow it, and I en- 
gage to take that which you leave. This will 
be conſidered as a deciſive proof of your me- 
« dical ſkill, and enable the public to aſcertain 
the efficacy of your extolled Elixir.” Caglioſtro 
took the alarm, made a number of apologies, but 
could not be prevailed upon to touch the pills. 
His opponent ſwallowed both immediately, and 
proved by his Apothecary, that they might be 
taken with the moſt perfect ſafety, being only 
made of common bread. Notwithſtanding the 
ſhame of this detection, Caglioſtro ſtill retained 
numerous advocates and partiſans, by circulating 
eccentric notions, and concealing his real cha- 
ragter by a variety of tricks. 5 0 
Ihe inſpired FarHER GassNER, of Bavaria, al. 
cribed all diſeaſes, lameneſs, palſy, &c. to diabolical 
agency, contending from the hiſtory of Job, Saul, 
&c. recorded in Sacred Writ, that, Satan, as the 
grand enemy of mankind, has a power to embitter 
and ſhorten our lives by diſeaſes. Vaſt numbers 
of credulous people flocked to this fanatic, for the 


purple. 


| DN das relief. Whole- - cargoes” of 
patients, afflicted with nervous and hypochondriae 
complaints, beſieged him as it were in his quarters. 


every day ;—all ſtimulated and heated with a wild 
imagination, all eager to view and to acknowledge 


the works of Satan! Men of literary character, 
even the Natural Philoſophers of Bavaria, were 
| hurried away by the ſtream, and completely 
blinded by this ſanctimonious Impoſtor. | 

It is no leſs aſtoniſhing than true, that in the 
year 1794, a CounT Trun, at Leipzig, pre- 
tended to perform miraculous cures on gouty, hy- 
pochondriac, and hyſterical patients, merely by the 
impoſition of his ſacred hands. He could 25 
however, raiſe many diſciples in a Place, that 
abounds with Sceptics and Unbelievers. "Ball 
It would be treſpaſſing too much on the limits I 
have propoſed to myſelt, were Ito enumerate the 
various remedies advertiſed in the daily papers, 


both Britiſh and Foreign, under the fictitious and 
fraudulent pretence of prolonging life. I ſhall 


therefore only remark, in general, that all theſe 
celebrated ſpecifics are obyiouſly compoſed upon 
_ wrong principles; inaſmuch as their inventors pro- 


ceed on. the hypothetical idea, that diſeaſe is the 


only cauſe of ſhortening life ; and, being thus miſ- 
taken, it is no wonder that they carry the frength- 
ening or bracing ſyſtem to an extravagant degree. 

The higheſt point of bodily vigour and health 


— 5 of "itſelf eönendute 1c ſhorten ße; although. 


- K4 if no 
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remedies we uſe, and the regimen we attend to, 


for the prevention or cure of diſtaſes, may be 


e eee ee, 
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22 of . "Remedies. 


. the dofrines now. | kid before he _ 


1 hope I ſhall not be thought unreaſonable, in. 


drawing this concluſion :——That- the plans for. 
. prolonging. human life are generally erroneous 
and injudicious; that all artificial means have ra- 
ther a tendency to ſhorten than to prolong it; and 
that we can never ſafely expect the accompliſhment 
of this great object, unleſs we purſut methods 


„ eee nature, nne 


W 
The Rs of this T_T will be more ta, 
when we come to inquire into the conditions, which 


are efſentially requiſite tp the attainment of a long 


The „ns of theſe, is a certain bodily and mental 
diſpoſition to longevity, not eaſily defined, yet ſuf. 
ficiently known and underſtood. In whatever this 
diſpoſition may conſiſt, it is matter of aſtoniſhment, 
and inexplicable by the laws of animal ceconomy, 


that many individuals, frequently under the moſt 


mme circumſtances, and in the moſt un⸗ 


wholeſome 


, capſes ſhould appear as.co-operating 1 10 
haſten; the conſumptive proceſs. | Nay,' the \ very: 


* 


vith the beſt art of the phyſician, are not alone 


ee ” 161 


Pe have àttained to a great and 
happy age. It may indeed be confidently affirmed, 
that, without this principal requiſite, all other ad- 


vantages are often of no avail;—the moſt ſulu - 


brious country- air, a diſtriet abounding with aged 
inhabitants, a rigid adherence to the diet of Core 
naro, a regular courſe of exerciſe and recreations, 


eee eee a long 


e | 
\ Secondly : It is certain chi there is, in __- 
A a ſort of hereditary diſpoſition to longevity; 


an innate principle, or quality, which, like many 


family diſeaſes, is propagated from one generation 


to another. Perhaps nine out of ten old perſons 
could make it appear, that their parents and an- 
nennen a reaſon which 


* IF theſeratkunal means be unavailing to inſure longevity, 


ſtill more ſo are thoſe miraculous remedies introduced by 
ſuperſtition. The Ancients. conceived the idea of a principle 
of life, which they compared to à radical fluid; the Alche- 
"miſts expected to find this original entity in gold, by the uſe of 


which they pretended that the human body might acquire 
| the ſolidity and durability of that metal. Others traced the . 
germ of life in bodies of conſiderable duration; in plants 


and animals; in the wood of the Cedar, and in the fleſh of 


theStag,—BozkHaave has made a facetious remark upon che 
ſubject: ** This notion,” ſays he, is juſt as ridiculous as 


chat of the man, who, in order to prepare himſelf for - 


the buſineſs of a running footman, is ſaid to have lived 
for ſome time entirely on the fleſh of e boping thus 
C to ſurpaſs all his fellows in, Wir af. if 


e bye: © 
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may be admitted * ee e 


. eee be At wann : 
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of the child, and a proper ſubſequent conduct in 
the mother; — upon which ſubje& it is not my 
intention to expatiate in this place. That acute 
phyſiologiſt, Loxp Bacon, ſomewhere remarks, 
4 that children partake more of the nature of the 


. mother, the longer time ſhe has nurſed them; 


* and that thoſe children which moſt reſemble the 
* mother, will be generally 4 80 to Tu a AO: 
« to longevity,” - 

Fourth: A die, ane t 66d eech in 
culture of the phyſical and mental faculties may be 
Properly conſidered as an excellent preliminary ſtep 
towards prolonging life. The age of man bears a 


certain proportion to the growth of his various 


powers; and the longer we can protraQ the differ- 
ent ſtages of life, the more extended will be the 
whole compaſs of our exiſtence. As it is evidently 
the deſign of nature, that man ſhould live longer 
than moſt of the lower animals, he of courſe re- 
quires a greater ſpace of time, to develope the 
- faculties both of mind and body. Animals, which 
arrive ſoon at the perfection of their nature and 
form, live but a ſhort time, Man requires up- 
wards of twenty, and according to ſome, twenty- 
five. years, before he attains to full maturity; 3 
n if it be a rule of nature, that animals in ge- 


nerab 


\ 
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| paral. we Mio times the number of years, Aich 

| bs requiſite to the attainment of their perfect growth, 
a ſtrong preſumption: ariſes, that the age of man 
might. be extended to nearly two hundred years. 
In the works of the illuſtrious Bacon, and patticu- | 
larly-in his Hiſtorical View of Life and Death, 


are given many ſtrong arguments to confirm this 
aſſertion. Surpriſing as it may appear to ſome, 
there is a poſſibility at leaſt, if not a probability, 
that the term of human life might be ſtill further 

extended, if mankind could by any means be per- 


ſuaded to return to that primeval ſtate of nature, 


from which hiſtory and tradition have furniſhed us 


with ſuch aſtoniſhing and almoſt incredible inſtances 


of longevity. It is not my intention here to inquire 


into the degree of credit, which may be due to the 


accounts of ſome extraordinary facts of individual 
longevity recorded by the ſacred hiſtorian; as the 
learned vary much in their opinion, relative to the 
mode of computation, and whether the Solar, the 
Arabic, or the Lunar year, or a ſtill ſhorter mea- 


ſure of time, is alluded to. This, at leaſt, ſeems _ 


to be generally admitted, that the antediluvians 
enjoyed an enviable, uninterrupted ſtate of health ; 
that their vegetable aliment, and general mode of 
living, were extremely ſimple. and nowiſe prejudi- 
cial; that the conſtitution and temperature of the 
globe itſelf muſt. have been greatly affected and 
deteriorated, in conſequence of the Flood, or other 
cauſes of which we: are ignorant; and, laſtly, 


that 


Rr — 
ceonſume the powers of life, were then either leſs 
' - Violent, or exerted their 3 
_ muck later period of life. : 
- Nature reſents every outrage an on her 
treaſures, and ſeldom fails to puniſh the tramſ- 
greſſort with lingering diſeaſe, or early diſſolution. 
This : obſervation may be applied to the moral 
as well as the phyſical faculties of man. It ig 
commonly ſaid, and not without ſome. degree of 
truth, that very forward children ſeldom live to 
any age; and that too early an exertion of mental 
powers is in moſt caſes deſtructive. The fame 
remark holds good in what relates to the body. 
The inhabitants of hot climates, who frequently 
marry at the age of ten and twelve, or twelve and 
fourteen, begin to be old at thirty, and rarely ſur- - 
vive the fixtieth year. Every thing which haſtens 
_ the evolution of the natural powers, every exer- 
tion of ſtrength diſproportionate to the ability of 
the individual, ſhould be carefully avoided, as of 
a dangerous tendency. Hence the great art of 


| 7 education, the great art of living, conſiſts in fol- 


lowing the path of nature. 

Fifthly : We ſhould conſtantly inure e 
to the habits of ſupporting and reſiſting the various 
impreſſions of external agency. Some perſons, 
who have paid a very rigid attention to diet, have 
| n been unable ic reach even 4 
middling A 
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| middling age, while others, . base ben . 
courſes; here been obſerred-to e 
advanced. Hence ariſe contradict e ims in 
. two extremes, PEN .aſcer>. 

raining pretty nearly the abſolute and relative au- 
brity of things.” All deviations from the rules f 
diet are in 2 certain degree | hurtful ; "although 
theſe may, in moſt | caſes, have only à limited 
value. Many epicures have been known to reach 
their ſeventieth and eiglitieth year, if they have 

lives. As ſoon as the body becomes accuſtomed 
perhaps hurtful, the noxious tendency will not only - 
be Pn but we ee our frame hatdened 


* 
7 
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= Apes; ths dns term of life 
which, if we can paſs in the fulneſs of health and yigour, 
leaves the greateſt probability of living to a conſiderable: age. 
In the female ſex, this period general y arrives at, or before, 
the fiftieth year; in the male, it is about the fixtieth year, = 
Garxtus, a medical author of credit, aſſerts, from obſerv- 
ations founded, an long experience, that the ſixty-third year 
is, to moſt conſtitutions, a critical and dangerous one. The 
Egyptians called this epocha Androolur, becauſe man begins 
from that time to experience a rapid decay of ſtrength and 
energy · Others, rather more ſuperſtitionſly, maintained 
that, about this period, many individuals die, or at leaſt are 
fubje& to ſevere attacks of diſeaſe. —The Emperor Av- 
cvsrvs received the congratulations of * 2 on 


baving ſurvived this trying ks; 5 
1 
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ture muſt ſtand many a ſhock, if ſhe would fam. 


karize herſelf to the viciſſitudes of climate and 


oppoſite modes of life, but every victory the 
dering her more vigorous and unconquerable. 


How could the ſublime mind of Fx D ENI IHR 


Gatar have remained fo long in. its earthly ve- 


and diſcipline, his original diſpoſition to a long 


life.?: A thouſand other men, who have endured 


as much exerciſe of body and exertion: of mind 
in-their younger years, have yet not attained to any 
remarkable age. Severe and obſtinate diſeaſes have 
alſo been thought, in many inſtances, to contribute 


to the prolongation, of life: this is at beſt, how. 


ever, but a doubtful point; although it cannot be 


denied, that many fick perſons have, to all 


appearance, acquired additional ſtrength and' ſpi- 
rits, after having recovered from'”a diſtreſſing 
quartan ague, or ſome AS: e 
ee 

Sirthiy: We may V take notice of U certain Ready 
end equal progreſs through life, as highly conducive 
to the great object in view, whether it flows in the 
manner of a gentle ſtream, or reſembles the more 


hicle,'if-he had not improved, by conſtant culture 


active courſe of a rapid river. The mind, when + 


accuſtomed to certain ſituations and purſuits, which 
almoſt conſtantly affect it in an uniform manner, is 
moſt likely to, preſerve its e powers vnim- 
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2 ns tian ations — Foe 
| become ſo, habituated— There are many. wheſe 
days quietly..glide away, like thoſe. of a. ſimple 
' ruſtic, in continual; ſamenels :. ſuch perſons, it ia 
obſerved, generally live to a great ge. 

Seuenthiy: A very neceſſary. cauſe of the attain- 
| LP ade advanced age, is a ſound ſtate of 
digeſtion. In very old perſons,” we generally find 
the digeſtive organs in excellent condition ; nor 


is there a ſurer ſymptom of approaching diſſo- 


lation, than complaints in the ſtomach; or fre- 
quent eee of indigeſtion. The Swiſs are 
indebted, it is thought, to the vigorous! tone of 
their digeſtive powers, for the long preſervation 
of their lives, in general, and for the great number 
ef aged perſons among tliem. Milk and ve- 
getable food ſeem remarkably well adapted to 
invigorate the ſtomach. Io effect the ſame; pur- 
poſe, Lon Dp Bacon: adviſes old people to have 
recourſe to ſtrengthening baths,. fomentations, and 
ſimilar external remedies, which operate upon the 
EIN At the ſame time, a thin but 
in order to | Hates the organs of digeſtion... ; 


Eigbibly, and laſtly : We may eee 1 


un, or that ſtate of the mind, when, from the 
1241 15 


12 


. 


inquiry, ſoon feel che effects of age, from we 
great exertions of their mental powers. This muſt 
be--underſtood, however, with exceptions, as in 

the taſes of Six Isaac - Newron, HALLER, 
Eves, and the pride of his nation and age, the 
profound and venerable Kaxr, til living at Ke: 


, 8 #4 ET — 0 
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venture to ſay thus much on the various rules 
and precautions requiſite to attain a long and health- 


. £ 
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TY Some of the; paniculars are, no doubt, 
found united in a certain proportion of che indivi- 
duals, who arrive at a reſpectable age. It is com- 
moniy remarked alſo, chat the inhabitants of moun: 
mainhus countries, for the moſt part, live to a greater 
ag thay thoſe of plain and, particularly, marſhy dif 
_ triQs.! This is in part true; yet we are hot td con- 
fider the lofty regions in the Alps and Pyrenees as 
poſſeſſing theſe ſalubrious qualities j for it is only 
upon zabderats heights; and in filly rather than 
- mountainous countries, that we ſo frequently meet 
wich poople of an unufual age. Perfotis, who are 
conltatitly travelling, ate likewiſe ſaid to enſoy a 
Zontz and-healthful life? arid Lord Bacon further 
meludes, in the liſt of 16ng livers; ſucll as are of 
© rielancholy temperament. It is 4"queſtionable 
Polt, whether the great age of ' many Turks 
uu to be aſcribed to the ſerenity of their. climate, f 
their daily uſe of the bath, or thelr uncommon 
temperance in eating and drinking. For, as to 


their copious uſe of opium, which is conſidered 


by-them almoſt as neceſſary as food, we have 


already- ſhown the noxious teridency of ſuch 
practice; opium generating, in à remarkable 
rel reſembling that of hypochondriaſis.. There 
is ſcarcely an inſtance of any perſon, ' that has 
aitained to, uncommon. longevity, who has not 
been patticular in his diet and manher of living. 
W 
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advantage from exceſſive-Olicitite t—for, en 
| eee eee. think ef it t 


ir longerity, ate the leaſt Ukely te amin 6 
Age is a giſt, which Heaven frequently beſteom 
upon mortalt, when they are- aſleep, or in other 


is a truth too well atteſted to ꝓequire demonſtration. 
Ik this were nor, or never had been the. gale, k 
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it ſhuns'us3 fo thoſe who wre*moſtranttioiie 
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words, when they are ſcarcely ſenſible flit! 
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v1» THAT many! unfortunate, individyals, are c 
ſigned to the; graye, before they are actually flead, 


gould not haye exeited that degreg of amsption og 
che Gontinent, and particularly in Germany, which 
of late years, has been beſtowed on this important 


dubjed... The moſt reſpeQable., Phyſicians have 


proved hi ingontrovertible facts, that ſick perſons 
have often been (haſtily buried, or to ſpeak more 
Properly, ſmothexed in their coſſins, either from 
accidental, miſtake, or from the moſtꝭ deteſtable 


4 motives. But, i as many falſe and ſcandalous 


reports are generally circulated; in addition to thoſe 
founded on truth, we need not wonder, that this 
buſineſs has hot been conducted, hitherto, with thut 


degree of calm and patient attention, to which ĩt is 


juſtly entitled. Houſes for the reception of perſons 
eee * been, at length, erekted in 
— | various 


— 


- 
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— of Oirmany, in Baftiny fern Coburg, 
&es «This idea, at the firſt view of it may to ſome 
1; dum thoſe who knot the extent 


mociifications of which that power is ſuſceptible, 


will-not- ridicule à propoſal, which originated in 


motives. of prudence and humanity. Into theſe 
bauſes tvery inhabitant of the town, or diſtrict, 
has z.oight-to-ſend the body of a deceaſed: perſon, 
on paying a trifling ſum per night, towards 


is deppſited on à coucb, lightly, chvered, and 


Provided with a ſtring faſtened to the hand, 


which pulls a bell on the top of the haufe. 4 
vatchman is; appointed to receive and xegiſtas 


che bodies. F 


the alarm, if neceſſary. This, to ſay the leaf}, 
of it, is no ſmall convenience. to families i in a large 
city, eroꝶ ded into narrow apartments, with a num - 
ber of children, who muſt neceſſarily ſuffer from the 
peſtiferous exhalations of dead bodies. But. this 
is not the principal advantage attending ſuch eſta- 
bliſhments : it is unqueſtionably a great ſatisfaction 
to the relatives of the deceaſed, to be aſſured that 
every means have been uſed to preſerve from the 
moſt eee deaths, e whole memory, 
hey revere. 

Tbe caſes, i in hich death can be clearly ar 
wines, EMI the following: 
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of ths. power of vitality,” and the almoft infinite” | 
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1. ————— HEALTH, Oak 
1. When putrefaction has actually takem place | 
over the whole animal fmme; as -inſtanges are 
common, in which a partial eigenen eee 
ona leg is by ho means, mort l. 
2. Ans the nervous apoplexy of ene 


1 perſons generally die in conſequence of enn, 
„ a | ing diſorders, various ſpecies of palſy, c. d 6+ {BI 
=”: 3. If che patient expires after a long-ſtanding 
. conſumption; -heQic fever, or ulceratiom of the 
dfteaſt and lungs, diſeaſes now very common 
4. If any of the larger blood - veſſels, or: other 
parts eſſential to life, have received external injury, 
by violent blows, bruiſes, or cuts, attended with 
great loſv of blood, die could not be ſtofped by 
artificial means. If we are unable to ſüpply the 
loſs of this vital fluid, and to reſtore the organiza- 
nion of the parts thus deſtroyed; particularly if the 
oP | brain, the lungs, the heart, the ſtomach, or any 
WE of the inteſtines, have ' ſuffered from ſevere 
WY wound, a Tpeedy difiblution may | be confidered : as 
. 7 thevitable. | | 
5. After chronic diſorders of the inteſtines, ob⸗ 
ſtructionꝭ of the abdominal veſſels, and dropſy 
* thence” arifing—or if an incurable weakneſt in the 
breaſt has en, the organic deſtruction, or 
oſſification of the pectoral veſſek, there is little 
pProſpect of the recovery of ſuch a perſon ;/ as theſe 
complaints of aſthmatic ſufferers, in general, are 
: RO 
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dee bern dniwpelred preribur 10 Weir diſeaſe; * or 


ee 5omegk ſtrength has he F- * 


eee eee ee dates de 


who tiavy been log fubjedt to ſpaſms or epileptio ; 


fits, particularly if they die in child · bed, in conſe- 
quence of violent hemorrhages, or after repeated 
and oppreſſive agitations of mind ;—in ſuch caſes 
there is no hope left,” as it is too late to think of 
changing or improving the neee "eG: oy 
. bee Inn . 


7. If a perſon ee W a ma- 


lignant nervous or putrid fever, or after long faſt - 
ing from want of food; In theſe inſtances it is not 
in the power of the medical art to reſtore the 
ſhrivelled veſſels to their proper tenſion and energy; 
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will be unavailing. 717 
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_ caſesand ſituations the ſymptoms of apparent death 


are leſs certain, ſo that ſome hope of recovery is 


ſtill left to the diſconſolate friend and relative. 


Theſe are principally the following: after faintings, Ed 
ſudfen loſs of blood from diſeaſed in „ 


in certain caſes of repelled marbid matter, for in- 


ſtance, in the ſmall-pox, meaſles, poiſons, and the 
ür, which frequently produce a ſpuriqus kind of 


apoplexy; — after hyſteric and hypochondriac ſpaſms 


ang WS a tranſitory kind, -wllich habe not too 
15 = often 
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thing depends on a ſpeedy removal of the aufe. 
To this liſt we may likewiſe add the caſts of 
drowned, hanged, and other wiſe ſuffocated parſins, 
or thoſe who appear to be dead, in conſequence'bf 
a fall from high ſcaffoldings, without any external 
injury. In ſuch accidents, an internal. preſſune r 
ſtoypage of the vital functions, as breathing, and 
* tirculation ef the blood, often produces a ſtate 
of apparent death. Even the ſuppreſſed pulſe in 
the arteries, imperceptible reſpiration, the coldneſs 
and rigidity of the limbs, the want of contract- 
ibility in the pupil of the eye, the involuntary Joſs 

of [excrementitious ſubſtances, all theſe ſymptoms 

ef approaching diflolution ſhould not diſcourage us 
from trying the proper means of recovering the 
patient's life. In children and young perſons, in 
particular, we muſt not too haſtily decide, whether 
they be abſolutely dead or-not ;—teetbing is fre- 
quently attended with diverſified convulſive ſymp- 
toms, and the tape. worm is capable of producing 

the moſt alarming effects, which the inexperienced 
by-ſtanders may unwarily aſcribe to very different 
cauſes. Hence every poſſible degree of pre- 
caution is requiſite in managing the bodies of infants 
apparently dead, and above all things not to re- 
move them from the warm temperature of the 
beck. room, before; the laſt lingering ſpark of life is 
extinguiſhed. Indced, it muſt ſtrike: even ſuper. 
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obſervers, that the haſty removal of a body 
from a warm to a'colder temperature is highly im- I 
proper and .dangerqus. , And here che excellent 
rules, publiſhed by the Royal Humane Society of 
London, for the recovery of perſons apparently. 
dead; cannot be recommended in too ſtrong terme; N 
although ſome of the more violent methods de- 
tailed, in their plan, ſuch. as inflation of the bowels, | | 
with the fumes of tobacco, ; cly/ters prepared: of this. ag 4 
herb, . violent. agitation, and too. early and ind, 3 
criminate application of the electric ſhock, might, 
I; a few Fc BY UTE: > 58 
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Tur RENE of thoſe objects which is © to. 
the, preſervation of the human body, in its natural 
ſtate, may be called the Doctrine of Health. Life 
and. Health are, therefore, the proper objects of 
; this, doctrine; as the ſecond department of Medi. 

cine ſolely relates to the preternatural ſtates. of man, 
via. Diſeaſe and Death, en et 
profeſſional ſtudy, which we call Pathology.” 
The, compaſs of the former ſcience,. or an. in» 
veſtigation of the objects included in the doQrine 
of health, muſt be very extenſive. It furniſhes us 
with. rules and cautions as to every; thing we ought 
to, do, or to avoid, in order to remain healthy. 
This uſeful ſcience is properly denominated Dixr- 
ETICS,, or a Haftematic view of all Et: relative 
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gteſs of this branch of knowledge. Hence, a & 
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fey devoted to Dietetics. | My principal object 
will be, to lay a ſolid foundation for that important 


ſcience, by. inveſtigating and combating the chief ; 
prejudices, which have hitherto retarded the pro- 1 


of Dietttics muſt not only contain all thoſe: rules, 


which are requifite to guide us in the preſervation 


of health, together with ſuch as relate to the choice 


of a proper mode of life, but ſhould likewiſe inform 


us with regard to the beneficial or hurtful influ- 


ence, which external objefts produce on the health 
and life of man, and teach us the juſt application, 


x practical uſe, of theſe object. 
Dixrzrics include the whole of what che An. 


; cients underſtood by the ſingular name of the Si& 


| NoN-NATURALS j namely, Air, Aliment, Exerciſe 


and Reſt, the Paſſuns and Afedtions of the Mind, 


 Wakefulneſs and Sleep, and Repletion and Evacuation. 


Although theſe general heads do not compriſe, | 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, every thing that relates to the 


different functions of the human body; yet they 
contain all ſuch conditions of life, as are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, and the greateſt part of thoſe cir- 
cumftances, Which are connected with the health 
and well-being of the individual. In each 6f 
theſe particulars 'we are liable to commit errors, 
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7 'by which ve may be affiſted to chooſs,” PLE | 
according to articulat circuraſtances, the bet 
and moſt rational means of inſuring health, and a. 
of avoiding whatever may have a contrary. ten- * 

). 

Our mode of lr is no longer that natural wy 
fimple one, which prevailed in the primitive ages 
of mankind ; in the preſent ſtate of ſociety ſuch 

by wu are ſcarcely, conceivably, Man in a ſtate of 


re; had little occaſion 1 attend to his health; 
| r no rules for the preſervation of it; for, 


28 the ſeeds of diſeaſes are rarely ſcattered in ſuch 
as Ke maid, by pa pgs moſt NS 4 
ſufficient guide. It now ſeems to be impoſſible to _ 
wum 10 that primera due, without reer. 
at the fame time, from our preſent degree of men 
tal improvement to that of priſtine barbarity. We 
- have, to all appearance, purchaſed our improved 5 
ſtate of mental culture, by facrificing to it a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of our bodily welfare ;—bappy, | 
howeyer, we may ſtill conſider ourſelves, if we 
þave aQually re e 


proyement, 


Innumerable are the cauſes, which Babe 2 | b 
ſpired to render the true knowledge of the wen _ 
conducive to. health, dithcult in the acquiſition, 9 
and uncertain in its application. The chief of = 
jheſe are probably the following, which include 9 

moſt of 8 ſubordinate Felke the preſent 


yery 


err Abd aha of, bs; the prodigious 
number of the employments. of manking.; the the dit> 
: ferent modes of dwelling and drefling ; 5.1 the endleſs 
| of articles uſed as food and drink ; the 
= great 125 of national cuſtoms and wangen; 
and the difference of climate and ſituation : all 
theſe circumſtances have greater or leſs influence, 
conjointly or ſeparately, | not only on the paſſions, 
inclinations, and inftinQive defires of individuals, 
but allo on the general tate of the health and phy- 
fical welfare of a people. By the preſent mode 
of ling we are expoſed to diſeaſes wholly un- 
Known in the firſt ages of the world, and we ſuffer 
from a variety of complaints, originating either 
in artificial habits, or the conſtraint under which 
we labour, in conſequence of blindly complying 
with the caprices' of cuſtom, or faſhion, without 
perhaps apprehending any ill Conſequences Trot 
ſuch pernicious practices. 

Many i ingenious writers have lately e dhe 
= point out the diſadvantages ariſing from cauſes | 
apparently trivial. Thus the faſhion of uſing paint, 
hair-powder, and pomatum ; ; of wearing ill - ſn 
ſhoes, laced ſtays, &c. have deſervedly incurred 
ſevere ridicule and pointed cenſure. The cuſtom 
of applying lead to earthen veſſels has dot eſcaped 
their attention: : the danger, however, reſulting 
from the uſe of that ſubſtance, has been greatly 


exaggerated. Writers, with the . belt intentions, 
baye ſometimes, | from an exceſs of "zcal,,. Acad 
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' on. the worlt fide of the queſtion only, One: 15 
ing to certain things many dangerous qualities, 
which in faQ are owing 5 We 
cumſtances. 5 

An, partial method of inquiring into the fonte 
of the evil, is, generally ſpeaking, a ſerious error 
28 it not only leads to falſe concluſions, but alſo 
draus our attention from other preſſing injuries,... 
to which, in a more diſpaſſionate ſtate of * 
our care might be directed. wt 

Many, and. perhaps the greater number, of dint. 
etie writers have fallen into another error of an 
equally bad tendency. They judge of every thing. 
according to the agreeable or diſagreeable effect it 
produces on their own palates and conſtitutions, 
and hence recommend their favourite articles to 
others; although what is ſalutary in particular 
caſes, may have a pernicious tendency, if pre- 
ſcribed indiſcriminately. ek 

The multiplicity of our wants, all 3 
tention in a Dietetic Syſtem, has alſo conſiderably 
multiplied the rules of health. Of all living beings, 
indeed, none require ſuch rules more than thoſe, 
who ſervilely ſubmit to p ALF wp ppg 
n 7 

- Many are the open e eee 
healeh and "proſperity of man. Even the moſt 
Healthy, and thoſe who rigidly adhere to the rules 
8 Diet and 3 W _ 
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their Attacks. Hence we hoüld make it our duay, 
0 "acquaint! durſelyes minutely with” every thing, 4 
fo as to be enabled to judge of its good or bad 
qualities. Whatever we are obliged to have more 
Immediately about and around us, ranks in this 
claſs: the arrangement of our dwelling places, 
beds, clothes, furniture, &c. ; in the choice of 
Which we are leſs accuſtomed to conſult what na- 
ture requires, or to contrive what may de moſt 
likely to promote the welfare of the body, n to 
follow faſhion, vanity, or our own habits. _ 
Some of our organs of ſenſe, and other facultics 
of the body, muſt unavoidably ſuffer from inat- 
tention to a proper mode of living in general. 
From the great exertions, to which we often ſub. | 


1 jekt them (the eyes, for inſtance, in reading) they 


are liable to a variety of accidents, and frequently 
become debilitited and impaired. It appears, 
therefore, perfectly conſiſtent with the plan of 
this work, to treat of the management of the 
wart teeth, and other individual parts of the 
= a 5 Syſtem. of Rules "I preſerving | 
the health of man, attention muſt be paid to the 
ſeparate wants of individual conſtitutions ; pro: 
vided they be not too minute and trivial. Such a 
Syſtem muſt contain more than what relates to the 

firſt and moſt ſimple rules of living ;—its pre- 
eren —_ t 1 the 8 rho alone, or 
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f np — MN... n ih. 
thoſe. whoſe.life is regulated,, by the- Simplicity | 
of nature,—it ſhould: alſo; lay down. inſtruftions, 
how, in. all Ware circumſtances, wo. ay; he 
not, meme to treat 3 
they have, taken place, if the removal of them 
requires any thing more than a ſtrict adherence + 
to temperance, and the other rules laid down in 
theſe Lectures. But to prevent any miſapplica- 
tion of thoſe rules which are eſtabliſhed by the 
accumulated obſervations of ages, it may not 
be improper to introduce here ſome. previous. ge+ 
neral remarks, relative to the individual. uſe and 
advantage ee be derived-from a connefted i 
Dieteticr. if 0 8 
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ee ee 
ation, that the rules contained in this work are 
not to be conſidered. as ſtrictly applicable, in 
every inſtance, to the particular ſituation of any 
individual, or- as effentially- neceflary to tlie pre- 
ſervation of his health. It is not ſo much the 
healthy, as the valetudinary and infirm, who 
ſtand in need of minute precepts for their con- 
duct; and even the latter ought not to engage 
licitouſly in their compliance with them; 
| fince it is only a very limited number, een 
ſuch accurate attention. 
A vigorous/ and perſevering wa of inlay 
ourſelves to the unavoidable difficulties and di- 


of the air; every heavy or high-ſeaſaned-diſh- will 


"© eee ${EE9A0 düse. ; | * 
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to tlie pre n of bealth, than any "diefeticalt 
ruler whatever. Man is capable of undergoing 
all the viciſſitudes and incouveniences ef air, 
weather, and climate; he can digelt any art. 

Get of old; if his ſtomach bas not been wan 
 tonly indulged; he ean fuſtain the ſevereſt bodily 
exerciſe and labour, without paying too minute 


attention to time or regularity, when his einploy - 
ment or duty renders: exertion neceſſary. But be 
who from his infancy has been treated wich ex- 
treme tenderneſs, or who, after having deen pre- 


viouſly/ accuſtomed to a hardy mode of life, is 
care on his health, will ſuffer from the moſt 
trivial hardſhips, and catch cold at every change 


be oppreflive, and the ſmalleſt deviation from the 


rules of temperance. indiſpoſe him. Vet, by the 


ame rules, every healthy perſon will learn, that 
the grand ſecret for preſerving bimſelf in that 
Kate, confilts principally in the art of moderating 
his defires and enjoyments. We may thus arrive 


at the knowledge of ſuch things, as are generally 


conducive to the welfare of the body; and more 


than this ought not to be expected. Rules of 


health, ani verſally applicable to the ſtate of every 


individual, are not diſcoverable in nature; nor 
can they be derived from any experimental Know- 
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ledge v we . poſſeſs. of -corporeal objects. The beſt 
general precept is, that every one ſtudy himſelf, 
and his own particular conſtitution; that he 
chooſe and regulite Ra md of life | accord- 
ingly; and that he make his own experience 
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Human Body; the means of improving the former, | 
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| Of Air in me a 


A ſoon as an TAN} Ou age, the 
air of the atmoſphere penetrates into his lungs; | 
filled up till then with aqueous mucus, and renders 
them fit for the circulation of the blood; which 
immediately commences. From that moment the 
alternate extenſion and contraction of the breaſt 
and lungs, the inſpiration and expitation of the 
air, or in other words, the function of reſpiration; 
becomes indiſpenſably neceflary to the preſervation . 
of animal life. While the child remained within 
its mother, it required no external air. As ſoon, 
however, as it has drawn breath; as ſoon as the 
| lungs are opened, the act of reſpiration begins, is 
conſtantly renewed through life, and can never 
abſolutely ceaſe, but with death. As, therefore, 
ür is the principal medium, by which animal life 
is ſupported, it becomes highly important to acs 
quire correct ideas of this refined ſubſtance, "that 
. all the parts of animate and inanimate 
4 Re: | matter, 
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matter, A . 
ſervstion of both his Hfe and heal. 88 

Alir is that colourlels, eee e e 7 
heavy, and elaſtic fluid, which every where fur- 
rounds our globe, and which generally receives the | + 
price ow Row f . Mr Uſe hr 
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Ns Our bodies are 5 3 3 "ya 5 incum- 
bent atmoſphere, and the weight they ſuſtain i is equal to a 
eylinder of the air, whoſe baſe is equal to the ſuperfleles of 
our bodies. Every foot ſquare of this ſuperficies ſuſſains a 
guantity of air equal to 2660 lh. j ſo that if ths ſuperſſcies 
of a. man's body was to contain 15 ſquare feet, which is 

4 prefer ne near the truth, he would ſuſtain a weight equal to 
39,9001b.” © The difference of the weight of the air; which 
our bodies ſuſtain at ons time more than at anothes;/i5 alfo 
very great i that between the greateſt and r 
of Air 0 gur bodies has been proved to be e 21 to 

3905 Ib. Hes ce it. 3s ſo far from being a wonder, . 
Sa ſilffer in our health by à change of weather, Ns 
it is the greateſt miracle we do not alwayt do o. Für in 
ve conſiderb that our bodies ane ſometimes profied uon © 
near a ton and à half wei weight more than at. ape er 20d | 
that this variation is often very ſudden, it is furprifing that 
every ſuch change ſhould not entirely break the frame of 
our bodies to pieces. And the veſſels of our bodies, heing 
fo much ſtrained by an increaſed prefſure, would ſtagnate 
the blood up to the very heart, and the circulation would 
quite ceaſe, if Nature had not wiſely contrived, that when 
the reſiſtance to the circulating blood is greateſt, t the Impetur, 
by which the heart contracts, ſhould be fo too. For upon 
increaſe of the weight of the air, the lungs will e Rote 
forcibly expanded, and thereby the blood more "inrinarely | 
broken and divided; ſo that it becomes fitter fot the more 
Huid ſecretions, ſuch as that of the (ſuppoſed) nervous 
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| | of Shan; by ret ws it e 
ſalts; in many places we find it i 

ſulobur, with putrid exhalations, and the like; nay, 
frequently we even meet with earthy particles float- | 
ing in this element. When all foreign i 1 


are ſeparated from it, the ſubtile aErial body. till 
remains of a compound nature, and is by no means 
a ſimple elementary ſubſtance, as was formerly 


er cog en, namely of pure, 
or dephlogiſticated air; of azotic, or 
air; and of fixed, atrial, or carbonic acid air. 
_ The proportion of the firſt, namely, pure or 
according to the French 
who have given it the name of Oxygen, of 27:er 
az in the hundred parts; the ſecond, wiz. the 
Aae of the French, of 72 or 73 in he hundred; 


Bad, by whick the heart will be more rongly contracted, 
and the bloogd's motion towards the ſurface of the ou 
being obſtruQed, it will paſs in greater quantity to 

brain, where the preſſure of the air is ap ig e 
nium, upon which account alſo more ſpirits will be ſeparated, 
and thus the heart too more enabled to carry on the circu- 
lation through all paſſable canals, while ſome others to- 
wards the ſurface are obſtruct : | 
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| eee the commonipro-. 


porvien;of vital air, or c gen, in che atmoſphere, ee 
chat of azote about J; ang that of carbonic acid near! & 
the kak br which, by che French, is compiited — 4 


part, that is; five parts in the hundred * 
R 8330 Wy. non e 20 
The Glowing is #,comnh biltorr of den n Angads 
155 4, Dr. PrinatTLEY, and much about "the ſame time Mr. 
—— difeovered this reſpirable part of abs 
 mdſpheric air; or rather they exhibited it, for the Get times 
in pure ſtate. This elaſtic e e 


a, arty y to ee 
n under different names, as pure air, fre- n 


by 


fying principle, has procured it the name! df oxygrai gurs 
eee names, are. the theo- 
ries which have been pro on nature and properties 
of this ſpecies of Air, during the laſt twenty years, * Wit 
Prigftley, it is the pureſt air i freed” of all phlogiſton'; WN] 
t is the nitrous acid deprived of its water y accordy 
it is one of the unknown conſtituents of ni- 


acid ; Forfler conſiders it as air united with fre; Me. Wat, 
of Nirmiagham, thinks'to find in it elementary fire combined _ 
with hydrogen or inflammable gas; Aebaru and . 
merly believed it to de water combined with much Caforic, = 


or the principle of Heat; but Gren latxerly inuintatned, 

his Sytem of Chemiſtry, that it is the unknown baſis” 
 vitahaiy combined with Caloricz—if we believe F, it 
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ic At, 1 in a proorns eq | 
# animal life. Perſons apparently. dead, or. in d 
1 of faifocation, have bern N erer 
=. ; x 14 enn 
= — in it from fx to | ſeven times 
- tiger than in common Afr; with a much, 
15 EL = 243 77 : 911337: # Wie : 4 7 . ; 
5 | | "bf AN 1 more b elk : | 
3 dies, in a glaying ſtate, are immediately inflaihed, 
=. wen put inte Sexten gas ; und even 
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-» Azote enters into no combination. with water, -- 5 4 
but” may be rendered leſs hurtful by thaking's n 
with that fluid: this accounts in ſome meaſuit - _ 
for the ſalubrity of the ſea · iir. It greatly. pro- _— 


motes the growth of plants, and readily accumu- 1 
lates in apartments filled with people, or contain - 
ing articles freſn · painted with oil- colours, or in 
which ſtrongly fragrant flowers are kept, without 4 
having any acceſs of freſh air. We ſhould: be Wh 
entremely cautious. in entering ſuch places; as f 
diſeaſes of the brenſt and lungs are too frequentig 
rance. (164493408 FFF s 1 p 
of Dr. Buacx, and the Aerial acid of Bixonay. . SE 
"This-ſpecies of air is miſcible with water; but in 3 
its pure ſtate equally irreſpirable as the Azote. It 3 
derives its origin, partly from the vinous ferment g. 

tion of vegetables, and ſome animal ſubſtances, Ws. 


* 


_  - eombiied vith acids.” Much of this air ls found | 
| in mines, where it frequently diſtreſſos the works 
| wen by in ſufficatng qualities Itis alſo 

- * in moſt mineral waters,” where a' trum ö it. 
ns ſwims upon the ſurface of the well. 

N Theſe waters, as well as fermented | 
contain a conſiderable portion of fixed air, receive 
from it the well known pungency ſo agreeable to 

the palate. | Hence flat end ſpoiled beer, or wine, 
may be correfted and reſtored to its former briſk 
neſs,” by the addition of fixed air ' evolved from 


; ins biotic ee png e f., 550 
beer or wine in a ſtate of fermentation. 

| This ſpecis of air quickly extinguiſhe fire; and 
ſtrongly attrafts the fumes. from candles. 


+ As it is unfit for reſpiration; animals cannot” live 


min it. The warm-blooded animals die in it much 

ſooner than any other ; thoſe of an amphibious 
Rind ſomewhat later; inſeQts are not i 
killed by it; writability is ſuddenly deſtroyed, and 
the heart of an animal ſo deprived of liſe, though 
ſtill warm, no longer exhibits any ſigns of motion. 
Theres another ſpecies of mephitic air, which is 
not miſcible with water, which burns with a flame, 
and if mixed either with atmoſpheric air, *or'0xy- 
gen gas, inſtantly catches fire, and i | 
this has received the name of inſiammable air“ 
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his air may be obtained in a great variety 901 i 
from all ſybltances liable to inflammation, or containing 
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Feret aire before emumernd, i i i tis . 
only neceſſary to obſerve, that che heavieſt is 
fixed air, or carbonic acid gas; dees übte 
the azote and oxygen, both of which are heavier 
than the common air of the atmoſphere; and laſtly, 
hydrogen, or imflammable gas, which is the lighteſt 
of all; AS fee tan: tor pag Oey 
ſpheric air. f 
| VT 
with any of the mephitic gaſes, its influence on the 
8 Thus we . 
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combuſtible matter, by means of heat! 88 acids, 
- and the like; nay even from metals, by directing the ſteam 
of boiling water through a red-hot metallic tube. It is the 
ſpontaneous production of nature, throughout her three 


kingdoms. In mines, in ſubterraneous caverns, and par- ; 


ticularly in coal-pits, it is known by the name of choat-damp. 
It is copiouſly generated in the inteſtines of living animals, 
and is frequently met with in common ſewers, burying 


grounds, and places where dead n Sos hes e 
to putrefaction. "Ek : 


- The whice Dittany, (Difamnaz albus, 124 when in mins 


generates ſo great a quantity of inflammable air, that the 
| atmoſphere around it has been obſerved to catch fire. In 
ſwamps, pools, and other ſtagnant waters, where a num- 
ber of plants, particularly ſage, calamus, and the like, are 


putrifying, we find a ſpecies of inflammable gas, which is. 


known by the name of nag. air, en,. _ 
Gn wy” Wor 
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— workings in; n Spin the 
aq prime af life, of an obſtinate-and incurable:colic, | 
. which is attended with the moſt Panter 


_  turers of (glazed 3 are Neeb 1% 1 
obliged to make uſe of great zantitie: of kad in 
- diffe) t forms. l e % e 7 
lt nen uses ad Wente the frequent 
and ſudden deaths that have taken place from the 
exploſion of inflammable air in mines, or from 
the opening of pits, deep wells, and other con- 
TO” places. Neither is any thing * much cal- 


| 2 Whether this ;nfidions and ae e be © com · 
municated by inhaling its vapours through the lungs, or by 
abſorbing them through the pores of the ſkin, the effects of 
it are equally dangerous and fatal. The internal uſe of 
- Fulphur, and both the internal and external uſe of vegetable 
oils, or animal fats, are the only antidotes hitherto diſ- 
covered againſt this virulent bane of the manufacturer and 
the artiſt. 
Moſt trades and occupations 4 fubjeR to peculiar diſ. 
| n in ſome the materials of the manufacture have a 
. _ pernicious influence on the body, and in others the nature 
: of the employment is hurtful, either from requiring a | 
ſedentary life; a reclined, Rooping, or ſtanding poſture, or 
from being performed in a confined air, or at a great fire, 
and the like, Hence millers, bair-droffers, and fone maſons, 
frequently die of a conſumption of the lungs, in conſequence 
of the minute particles of duſt which they are continnally 
_ obliged to inhale.— Manufacturers of wool, and particularly 
hatters, are much troubled with obſtinate cutaneous: dif. 
_ :eaſes; "4s all thoſe whoſe buſineſs is attended with 2 


duſt, & ee ee eee 
cnc, n * 
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ſphere, which-is particulatly and to" "thi tender 
of vage and in no ſmall « W 
wt ol Haut ES i 

+ As the maſs of atmoſpheric Pl eee. eor- 
rupted by the "reſpiration of men and animals," by 
the burning of ſo many natural and artificial fires, 
by the diſſolution and putrefaction of innumerable 
ſubſtances, and by various other phlogiſtic or du. 
oxygenating proceſſes, it would at length become ' 
altogether incompetent for its original deſignation, 
if Nature had not provided effectual means for its 
improvement and reſtoration. Among the moſt 
powerful of theſe, we may place the grow 
vegetation of plants. For this very important diſ- 
covery we are indebted to Dr. PrizstLEvY,' Who 
as ſo fortunate as to hit upon it, after he had agg 
and reſtore corrupted air, by artificial means. Hg 
found, that air, rendered- mortal by the breathing 
of animals which had expired in it, was again {0 
completely reſtored by. the on of plant, 
that, aſter the lapſe of ſome days, an animal could 
live in it-with equal eaſe, and for the ſame length 
ol dime Sing funilar want; of common atmo» 
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8 chem "wich/ different plants, found- the reſults. 
© -remored the greater part of . theſe. difticulties, by. 


| his book, © Experiments upon Vegetables, 8vp. 


London, 1779.” This ingenious philoſopher 


' remarked, 1ſt; That moſt plants have the pro- 
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when they are expoſed to the-light of the ſun; but 

that, on the contrary, during the night,” or nah 
"ſide, they corrupt the common air of the atmo» 
ſphere —ad, That plants, from their own fub- 
_ afford a very pure dephloxiſticated air, or 
Oxygen, when expoſed to the rays of the ſun; but 
a very impure air or Azote at night, or in the 
ſhade 3-3, That not all the parts of plants, but 
only thegreen ſtalks of leaves, particularly through 
the fides oppoſite to the ſoil, produce this bens · 
ficial effet'z—4th, That the diſengagement of 
pure or vital air does not commence until the ſun 
has been ſome time above the horizon; that it 
ceaſes altogether with the termination of days 


| bight; and that the diſadvantage ariſing from the 
impure exhalation of plants, during the night, is 


far exceeded by the great advantage they afford 
during the day; inſomuch, that the impure air, 
generated by a plant during the whole night, 
ſcarcely amounts to a hundredth part of the pure 
vital air or Oxygen, exhaled from the fume plagt 
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manner, the atmoſphere is conſtantly preſerved in 
that neceſſary ſtate of purity. and temperature, 
which is the * —_— both to animals and 
does hs ac and 
human body by the atmoſphere and the changes of 
ourſelves and; others, and. partly from their. is 
Avence on inanimate matter, by which we can 
judge in ſome meaſure of its analogoni eſſecta on 


the human frame; but we ſhould not thence 


conclude that our knowledge, in this reſpect, is, 
either complete or infallible. Obſervations. may 
n us, fince the human body, be- 


Ti it. * i wv 


vs Ie ſhould be recolleded ho, that when the e 
ts is interrupted. by the cold of winter, ſo that they no 
longer generate a beneficial air to purify the atmoſphere, 
Nature has ordained it, that this very cold of the winter 
itſelf contains the moſt effeRual virtues to ſtop the progrefs 
f putrefaction. We further find, that in the moſt unwhole- 
| e, and particularly in marſhy countries, thoſe very plants 
appear to be very profuſely diſtributed, which molt em- 
nently poſſeſs the property of purifying the air. And gs 
de pure air, or oxygen, is of greater ſpecific gravity than the 
common air of the atmoſphere, it is perfectly conſiſtent © 
wich the operations of nature, ORs ne EP Ray 
ae the lower ndr of the leaves of fun-. 
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3 nnn addy 
_ rounding us, beſides the properties 'cognizable/ by 
dur ſenſes, or diſcoveruble by-'the--affiſtance af 
particular inſtruments; may alſo be impregnated 
with-fabſtances which have hitherto eſcaped ou 
reſearches, and which nevertheleſs may have the 
power to effect important changes. Laſtly,” we 
dught not to conſider the arguments deduced from 
nnalogy as ſtrictly eoncluſive; we ſhould remem 
der, that the effects of enternal objects on the 
different from thoſe which _— egen e litelel⸗ 
eee bee e 
Necommending theſe. ee . to the 
b reader, I proceed to conſider 
- thoſe particular and poſitive effects, which the differ- 
enit ſtates of the atnioſphere produce on our frame, 
and in what manner they influence our health. 
| Warm air relaxes the ſolid parts of the body, 
and occaſions a ſtronger circulation of the fluids. 
Heat is chiefly oppreſſive to the Nerygs; hence the 
tender and infirm ſuffer ſeverely in hot weather; 
hence ariſe hyſteric and hypochondriac complaints, 
- convulſions, and diarrhœas. Cold renders bodies 
more compact, particularly the ſolid parts of the 
animal ſtrudture, ſuch as the "muſcles, 2. 
. bones, & c. They become more elaſlic in winter inter. 


the appetite for food is ſtronger, and en 
82008 7 'S | | caſter. 


are of the fuid parts becomes io get, dat 
the increaſed powers of the folids-cannot overcome 
| ehe ebld' be too violent. In winter the 
blood is much diſpoſed to inflamimations ; hener 
Nitches- in the ſide, inflammatory: ſore. throms, 
rkewinatiſms, Se. In perſons who take ein Gibiw 
ciſe, the fluids are apt to ſtagnate, and the ſolids 
tochill during the winter ;—upon the whole, ho 
ever, — cold weather ra opener 
—— be por nefledel. "EATS: 
"Dung 6r icht air faddenly-relaxes and . 
tates; it occaſions a flowneſs in the circulation/of - 
| the” Busch. inch * riſe 10 obſtruGions, And 


kA — 
— I the moiſture” of the air increales; 
e experietice un unaecountable torpor and ennui; 
Vith the 1ofs of energy we loſe our gaiety, and the 
mind is depreſſed with the body. Damp places 


particularly f in cold weather. Moiſture, by 
Uiminiſhing perſpiration, produces diſorders of the 


oſt dangerous and fatal effects on the human 
body have been obſerved to ariſe from moiſt air 

#ecompanied with hot weather; for, when moiſture 
has impaired our energy, heat intereaſes che eil in 
gent degree, by opening e Poe 
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and diſtric are always unwholeſome, but more 


(throat;” the breaſt, and the abdomen. But the 
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during the hot ſeaſon at Batavia, 
| ſome of the Weſt India iflands. tue A 75 2 
$ 


Dry and cool air, from poling a due dere 


is both agreeable and healthy. 

+ Great and ſudden. changes from a warm to acold, 
| er from a light to a heavy air, are 
to valetudinarians, and even to the healthy 
diers in camp, and, ſometimes, feel very. 
| ſeverely the bad effects of cold and moilt night- 
air, after long marches and journies. Weakly and 
_ infirm perſons have Cs ominous. 
Previous to any remarkable change of the air. 

A moderately heavy and elaſtic air is ma 
en and ſalutary to the human body; hence 
nature has not aſſigned us our conſtant reſidende on 
the ſummits of mountains. Yet a light and rarefied 
air, ſuch as is felt on the higheſt mountains, is not 
ſo unfit for reſpiration, nor does it - manifeſt ſo 
noxious an influence on the human body, as: was 
formerly believed. - The lateſt travellers. 
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| elſe but ſtrong commotions of the  air=he long 

continued; Nertb tuind is comparatively the moſt 
wholeſome 3; it puriſies che atmoſphere of nπ]j,j᷑ * | 

——— air; ſerine and dey; and thus oF 

imparis to the human body elaſticity, vigour, adi. 
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vity,.and: a lively colour. It is, however, trouble f 


ſome to perſons of delicate habits, and occafions in : 42 
the ſide, obſtructions, and febrile diſeaſes. + The A 


South, wind weakens and relaxes the body, and is 
very apt to produce catarrhal aſſectians- The —  * 
Mumia wind is very drying ; but Evening zoinds "I 
with rain and changeable weather. All theſe winds 

differ materially in their qualities, from local ci. 
cumſtances, aud accordingly as they blow overa a 
Continent, over the Ocean, or over high mountains | 4 
and icy regions, from which they carry along with 2 
them more or leſs of cold and humid: particles | © 


But, upon the whole, too dry weather is . | 4 
more healthy, than that which is too moiſt. 9 

Ot the four Szas0xs of the year, ESA _- = 
the moſt unhealthy; becauſe then the particles of | 3 


perſpiration not only remain on the body, bt 2 
are. in a ſtate inclining to putrefaQion. Tb 8 
nente, however, may be eaſily obviated by ==, 


Wo: | 


= * 


| Kockings, are not adviſable at this ſeaſon; The 
| Spring ſeaſon is, in general, the moſt healthy, | 
Spring, and the beginning of Summor, are moſt 
falutary to children and young perſons; while 
the Summer, and the beginning of Autumn, agree 
beſt with the aged. The latter end of Autumn, 
and the beginning of Winter, are commonly the 
moſt healthy ſeaſons to perſons of a middle age. 
different ſeaſons. Thus, putrid and bilious dif: 
orders prevail in Summer; inflammatory diſeaſes in 
Winter, and che catarrhal, mucous, and gaſtric or 
ſtomachic affections, in Spring and Autumn. It has 
deen further obſerved, that in Spring the blood 
uſually circulates more freely; hence probably 
aroſe; the ancient practice of blood. letting, and 
taking laxatives at certain regular periods; both 
of which I have already pointed out, in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, as dangerous in their ne 
and always hurtful te the healthy, 
As the vegetable kingdom is renewed in Spring, 
and as. vegetation, in general, is moſt lively in 
that ſeaſon, there can be little doubt, that the 
pure vital air is then moſt copiouſly evolved, by 
means of the ſolar light and heat. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the vernal air is more wholeſome than 
chat of Autumn, which is ſaturated with cortuptetl 
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emerge ani. in eee . 
offecta of corruption and putrefaction. ro en 
If the temperatute of the air correſpond with the 


"natural. conſtitution. of the ſeaſon, we may expect 
what is called a healthy year, and that the preva- 


lent diſeaſes will be of a mild nature; but if the 
r laws of. 
the ſeaſon; if, for inſtance, the Winter prove 


5 ee en eee 2 | 


warm, or at leaſt moderate, or the Spring cold 


and ſeyere, with ſudden alternations of heat, we 


may expect to ſind the year pretty generally) 


marked with ſerious and obſtinate diſeaſes. 
The temperature of che air depends not a little 


on the natural ſituation of the country, whether it 


lie high or low ; whether its mountains oppoſe or 


give a free paſſage to the winds z whether it con- 


tains flowing or ſtagnant waters or moraſſes, and 
whether it is open or covered with woods. Coun- 


try air, upon the whole, is always purer than that .. 


of towns, narrow ſtreets, and crowded buildings. 
All Arongly:ſcented bodies are more or leſs per- 
nicious; as well thoſe of a diſagreeable ſmell; as 


che greater number of fragrant perfumes. The 


latter, if too ſtrong, are more particularly dans. 


gerous, as a ſenſe of diſguſt does not naturally | 


incline us to avoid them. Among theſe may be 2 


comprehended all vegetable odours ſtrongly vola- 
tile and . and which thereby ſtimulate and 
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| Angle als. | Hence people; obs eng he 
noſegays in the hot days of ſunimer, are apt to fee . 


themſelves variouſly and” ſtrongly affected, par- 


* ticularly with drowſineſs. ''From' this apparently = 


innocent cavſe, head-achs, vertigoes, fainting-fits, 
and apoplexies have frequently deen producedin 
perſons 6f à plethorie habit. Theſe; as well 6 
people of a delicate Sift Rbny” are Hable to ſuch 
affections, from the fragrance of many balſumie 
plants, but particularly from the ſtrong ſcent of 
lilies, roſes, pinks, the bloſſoms of orunges, hya- 
cinths, and the like.—Many flowers emit à more 
powerful fragrance in the night than in the day- 
time, and the effluvia of ſeveral” trees and other 
vegetable” bodies, are peculiarly dangerous,” and 
Jometimes mortal. Of this nature are the” wal- 
nut and yew trees, under whoſe ſhades! perſons 
have actually died, who ad fallen aſleep; and 
likewiſe the deadly Upas of Surinam, and the 
no leſs peiſonous ers tree of the” Welt 
Indies. 
Aromatics of every Kind taint the air in 4 ümler 
manner, introducing into the human body particles 
foreign to its nature, all exciting more or leſs an 
inclination to ſleep. Saffron and hops have ſome- 
times proved fatal ; the former in particular has 
often produced a ſleep terminating in death, in thoſe 
incautious individuals, who had lain down in the 
_ warehouſes or upon the bags, in which it was 
packed. Ambergris and muſk are alſo, on account 
W { | of 
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Tönt of arr irritable and nervous temperainehit. 
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wollt "atmoſptiere, namely, to the 77 0 
of. interinittent fevers or agues on the oy 


hand, it has been obſerved, that perſohs living 
the banks of rivers, Hough at times ae to 
tleſe, ate not very Yable to. other diſeaſes, and that 


running, water has a "tendency to purify. the ar, 
when it is ſaturated with" inflammable particles. IEP 


? Too ſudden a A tranſition from \ warm to cold air, d 
01 the reverſe, is 1 "pernicious ; but. to ex 


however ſuddenly,” an unhealthy atmoſphere” of ; 


healthier, is at all ti limes fafe and highly advilable,- 
Numiberlcſs inftaiices have proved, that fuch as 

vere conſtantly indiſpoſed f in the corrupted. air 
à town, * very quickly recovered their health, _ 


removing to the purer atmoſphere of the country. | 


Yet the queſtion, Which air is the naſt wholeſome to. 
live in? will admit only of a conditional anſwer. 
We muſt attend not only to the particular conſti- 
tution of the air, but alſo to the nature: and habits | 
of the individual. Neither ſhould. we too haſtily _ 
pronounce every. air unwholeſome, that does not : 
appear to agree with us. Thie air of every, cli- 
mate, whether hot, cold, or temperate, may de 
called healthy, provided it be pure and clear, and : 
occalionally agitated by. wind: but a groſs atmo». 
ſpere, * one loaded with animal or vegetable 
* 2 
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| | of aged people is conſiderably greater than, in ci cities 


fortable to the individual, * enjoy a 
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perhaps the longevity of the inhabitants may be 


conſidered as the beſt evidence of a healthy diſtrict. 


Thus we find uncommonly long lived perſons. in 
high countries, or ſuch as are viſited by frequent | 


winds, and alſo in ſmall ſea-port towns 
Jos and places thinly, 


N 


inhabited, the proportion tion 


at) 


IFT. 


or populous towns. This may be aſcribed partly. to | 
-aleſs degree of corruption in the air, and partly to 


a more ſimple mode of life prevailing 1 in ſuch pla ces; 


A Wa 


for wealth and riches, the concomitant effes of 
which are greater luxury and extravagance in 
bring, | uſually Keep pace with the, increaſe 
of population; and if the numerous chimney; 


fires of our populous cities did not ſerve 


many well · contrived machines for rarefping 


een 


the | 


atmoſphere, incalculable miſchiefs muſt inevitably 
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A Hovse built on a riſing FOR, on a NE 
ſoil, in an open, dry country, and neither expoſed 
.to the greateſt degree of cold in winter, nor to 
the higheſt point of heat in ſummer, may be ſaid 


to ſtand in a healthy ſituation. Hence 


thoſe 


apartments are the moſt healthful as well as dem- 
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ES 1 Mu- Tse A1 
and Wer rend of r ib Babes ui the cher, 
ing rays of the ſun in winter: the heat of ſummer 


being confiderably tempered by the former, and 


the ſeverity of winter much abated by the latter. 


Farther, a proper” fize and height are requiſite | 
to *conftitute a healthful apartment; for low 


| rooms are detrimental to health, particularly when 
inhabited by large families, and ſeldom aired, 


or rather, which is frequently the caſe, when all 
ar u carefully excluded by cloſe doors, ſhutters, 


curtains, &c. The moſt proper place of reſi- 


dence in winter is one with à ſouthern” aſpect, 


not only as being more dry, but alſo more cheer- 
ful, and therefore attended with a: favourable 


influence on the ſpirits. In ſummer, the ſitua- 
tion of a room may be choſen either to the 
North or to the Eaſt, the latter of which is prefer: 


able, becauſe it nin api firſt ealivening n 
Although it is not in every. goafan's power o 
chooſe his habitation agrecably to the laws of 


health; yet this choice of a pure and healthy air 


is not ſufficiently attended to, and it certainly de- 
ſerves as much conſideration in purchaſing an eſtate 
or countrychouſe, as RR e 
other lucrative advantages. Ne 

The local conſtitution. of the air depends not 
merely on the exhalations of the foil itſelf, ur 
likewiſe on the different vapours, conducted to and 
blended with it by the winds, from adjoining 
rnd, FTF 
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wms Thus in a d and, ng cast: cans 
1 ſidered. of itſelf as healthy, the air may be. ren. 
> Dare icinity of 
* nnn grant pate 1 A 
Is I .,nhhe better to judge of the ſalubrity of the air in 


1 any diſfrict, we ſhould amine the properties of 
| £ RIG. he both air and water ab- 
5 orb the ſaline and mineral particles of the ſoil, I 
IP We may pretty certainly conclude, that a country 
5 producing gqod water, enjoys Likewiſe a f falubrious 
9 air; and as the beſt water is taſteleſs,, ſp the 
pureſt air is free from any ſmell whatever. 
* | - "The maſt certain marks, by which to diſtinguiſh 
1 whether the air in om be damp or not, are the 
4 following: the walls or tapeſtry change their colour; 
> _ - bread incloſetsarquires a mouldy ſurface; ſpunges 
+. - inthexoomsretain their moiſture ; loaf-ſugar turns 
ſoft; iron reſts; braſs and copper acquire a green 
colour, or yerdigris ; and wooden futuitues movul- 
* 5 e e ee A 
| 3 The ſuting- room ought, if polibld to be ; 
| ik the ground floor, or in the ſecond ſtory; it 
. mould be ſo conſtructed as to admit a free current 
pf air; but if this cannot be done, it ſhould be 
frequenily aired. by opening the windows i in dry 
. weather, or by fumigating the room, either with 
vinegar dropped upon warm ſtones, or evaporated 
je in a baſon over a mee erg ſugar, juniper. 
3 | berries, and ne uke, ORF SSIS 220%: 070: OE 
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5 an a em A 
bez is filed vith threg abe enn 1 
of air: . the, loser part af the. em contains | | of 
the: heavieſt, ſpecies of air, namely, fixed or car. 2 
 bonic acid gas, particularly in apartments. firuated ' - i 
on the ground · floor, or eyen under ground; 2. the IM 
middle part of the room is filled wih the lighter © 9 
atmoſpheric. air; and 3. che uppermoſt ſtratm 
contains the lighteſt or inflammable air, the moſt i 
_ corrupted of the three, in conſequence of the pro» +. Mi 
ceſſes it has undergone. by reſpiration and com- 
buſtion. In loſty apartments this contaminated MF 
- ſpecies of air is not inſpired by the lungs; becauſe . 
the middle ſtratum, or we won bebe the - „ 
three, extends to a height above that of a man. " "4, 
A continual change of the air, by opening the ' * 
doors and occaſionally the windows, however 


adviſable, is yet not ſufficient reer 5 1 3 


atmoſphere: in an apartmegt, For this important iſ 
purpoſe the following improvements may be . 1 

geſted as uſeful; 1ſt, ſmall apertures in the ceiling , 
of nog room, or through the walls, cloſe; to the „ 

ceiling, in an oblique direction, ſo that the rain Land f 
ſnow cannot penetrate into it; ad, Ventilators, 1 

that is, ſmall moygable wheels made of braſs or . 
ſheet-iron, which are applied to ſome part of ts 
window-panes, and ſet in motion by the preſſure 
of the external air. This is an excellent conti. 
vance to introduce freſh atmoſpheric air into a © 
room, by occaſionally opening and ſhutting the 3 
door. The moſt proper e for Placing be _ 


n 
. 


© 


7 * 


me door to the fire-place, ot rather to the wall of 
the chimney, and concealed under the floor of the 
room. As ſuch tubes, however, are very expeti- | 
five, and appear. better calculated to convey the 
ſmoke up the chimney, after all means have been 
tried in vain, than to conduct the corrupted air 
from the upper part of a room, I ſhall mention a 
better and much eaſier method of effecting this 

purpoſe. It is a late diſcovery of a phyſielan in 


France, who contrived it with'a View to ſave the © 


great expence of ventilating or airing large wards in 
hoſpitals, filled with patients who laboured under 
putrid diſtempers, particularly i in the heat of ſummer. 
He cauſed a number of ſmall holes to be made in the 
uppermoſt: part of the window-frames ; into theſe - 
holes he placed from without an equal number of 
funnels, preſenting an aperture of nine or twelve 
inches diameter, and terminating i in the infide almoſt 
in a point, or at leaſt in an opening not exceeding 
the ſize of a ſmall quill. By means of theſe ſimple 
machines, the air in the fick-rooms was ſo effectually 
rene wed, by the great and conſtant preſſure of 
atmoſpheric air from without, that any other arti. 
ficial proceſs for correcting the putrid air in a =_— 
hoſpital was judged to be unneceſſary. 

Above all things, the windows and * of 
ſitting and bed rooms, when it can be done 5 i 


| remedy; ought ta be left open for a certain part 


9 4 
Po * 
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30. Air-tubes running i in a ſtraight dirdtin fem? 
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er Gun, every day. This, howerer, requires to 
de done at the proper time, neither too early in the 
morning, nor when it grows dark in the evening, 


during the vernal and autumnal months; nor at 
the” time when the horizon is overſpread with-a 


chick fog. The windows ſhould' be opened, when 
the air is pure and ſerene; or, in general, when 


there is leſs danger to be apprehended from the 
external air than from that within. Sometimes it 
may be proper to make uſe of what is called pump- 
ing the room, or moving the door backward and 
forward for ſome minutes together: but in ſpring 
and autumn, our ſitting- rooms, and even in winter, 
bed · rooms, ought to be perflated every clear oy 
by currents of freſh air, for a conſiderable time.” 

In the hot days of ſummer, the windows may bs 


opened early in the morning and in the evening, in 


order to cool and refreſh the heated air of the 


room by that from without. It is however not 
fafe (and has ſometimes proved fatal) to leave the 
windows of a bed. room open at night during the 
fummer-months,' as there is no ſmall hazard of 
checking perſpiration by the cool night- air; the 


ſuſceptibility of the pores' being then very much 
increaſed by the heat' of the day, and the warmth 
of the bed. Rooms which we inhabit in the day- 
time may be ſafely left open during the night. In 
ſummer-houſes, or ſuch as are ſurrounded with 


plants and trees, it will de proper not to open the 
windows of bed or other rooms, till ſome time aſter 


Ros and to ſhut them at _—_— they require ., 
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muſt, oppoſe and cantradiR a prevailing, yet miſ- 


taken notion, that fire in a room where the win- 
dows are open introduces moiſt air. On the con- 
trary, the moſt proper time for opening the win- 


dows is after lighting up a briſk fire ; as the warmer 


air of the room. will then be powerfully attrafted 


ſerene weather. foie 85 W 
"The airing of, anne ſhould not. de u. 
_ gleded even. in y inter, as coal · fires alone are nat 


ſufhcient to. carry off the corrupted particles of 
air, unleſs they be aſſiſted by ventilators.— Here I 


by the colder atmoſpheric air, and the corrupt | 


„ the dreſs ſhould be ſome- 
HD than uſual : Flannel may then be 


worn with double advantage next the ſkin, and 


of; therewith ee er 


the rooms we inhabit ſhould be warmed, or at leaſt 


fumigated, with the berries of Juniper or fimilar 


- ſhrubs. Fumigation is likewiſe attended with this 
advantage, that it contributes to dry and in ſome 


degree to warm the air. 


n e dhe explation faite 
gunpowder will be of uſe, or vinegar. may be eva» · 


porated with greater ſafety, and the floor and walls 
ſprinkled over with this excellent antiſeptic. 


Hot and dry air may be tempered by placing | 


lir e en the. ae een, 


les 


veſſels filled with cold water in different parts of a 
room; or, as is often practiſed in hot climates, by 
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1 "tears ' 
depends very much on the kind of labour or enen. 
cile performed in it: Six watchmakers will A 
corrupt the air. nearly ſo much as two. carpenters 
5 would do in the ſame ſpace. and time; hence ap- 
| pears the neceſſity of appropriating lofty rooms, | 
rad of, Jav. garrets eee . 


Sr + 
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es Manes and fevers vital halen als ths 9 8 9 

| 4 80 are both an agreeable and uſeful ornament, if 

not of too ſtrong a fragrance. In ſerene weather, 
i may be expedient to ſtrew freſni plants (not | | 

flowers) in a dwelling- room, expoſed to the rays _ | 
of the ſun, taking care, however, to remove them 

as ſoon as the ſun withdraws. This method . 
expoſing plants, or even the branches of trees 


with green leaves, in apartments, may have a be- 
neficial influence on valetudinarians, and particuQ - 
larly on aſthmatic perſons, as vital air, or oxygen, 
is thereby generated, Tet Los = 
2 lungs, n | ns 
| | Large trees with thick foliage ſhould not be N 

eee ee e eee for, bo 

beſides that they obſtru& the acceſs of day · ligt 

and freſh air, and have thus a tendency to mke 
the rooms damp, their exhalations in the evening, 

and during the night, are by no means whole - 

u Trees planted at the diſtance of eight or 

ten yards from the houſe; do not prevent the free 

Sh of air j. they preſent an agreeable object to 4, 
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oy 


= has beak already mentioned, that ihe burr 
'of candles corrupts the air; © OH 4 
cuſtom of illuminating aſſembly or other large 
rooms, with'a /uperfluous number of candles, muſt 
de very detrimental. This extravagance becomes 
3 ſtill more dangerous in places where, beſide the 
 -.  * crowd of people, great quantities of 'proviſions, 
Areſſed with the richeſt ſpices of the Eaſt and Welt, 
contribute to ſaturate the air with the moſt hetero- 
.genecus particles. And as perſons of tender lungs 
muſt ſuffer extremely in ſuch an atmoſphere, it 
would be proper to provide all public rooms with 
a competent number of conic ventilators, of = 
vs ed before mentioned. * 
Strictly ſpeaking, we ought not to fit in the 
1 room where we dine, or take victuals, until it be 
3 aired again: thoſe who can afford this luxury, 
| ſhould be careful not to ſtay for hours together over 
their bottle in the dining-room : the bad effects of 
ſuch contaminated air are not perceived by the 
perſons continuing their libations after dinner, but 
are very ſenſibly felt by VI CGI 
the freſh air. 

It is no leſs tanker e in a room where 
Ae ee Has b d a circumſtance 
not attended to in country places, particularly by 
thoſe who deal in fruit. From its fragrance a 
Fee 2 inflammable matter exhales, which ſoon 
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3 the air. Hence fewales of delicate | "8 
habits have been known. to faint, in approaching 7 
places where a few. quinces were kept. For the 
dme reaſon ſtore-rooms and pantries are extremely 4 
van holeſome, if proviſions of all kinds, animal 
u well as vegetable, be kept in ihem; eſpecially 
! oil, candles, fat, fleſh. meat, whether raw, boils. | 
 _ or.roalted, paſtry, and the like. 
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As, foul. inen readily imbibes the perſpinbie 
matter of the ſkin, it; ſhould. never be ſuffered to 
kein any time. in a bed room, or ſiting room... 


eau 


44 +++ 


eee as the bed-clothes, 8 

icularly feather beds, very lowly part with „ 
; the exhalations they have imbibed during the night, 
neither is it ſufficient for purifying the air of the 
doom, u that it bas been ever fo well aired in the 


1 180 


Ny The —ç.— of 3 produces, particularly 

in cloſe apartments, dangerous and frequently fatal 

1 effects. It fills the atmoſphere with ſulphuric par- 

ticles 1 which may be inſpired, but cannot be ex- 

pired they retard the motion of the blood- | * 
veſſels, ſtagnate the blood itſelf, penetrate into the ve 
bead, and produce an acute pain, vertigo, and 1 
torpor hence the greateſt precaution is neceſſar r, | 
where charcoal is uſed, as innumerable fatal acci- 

dents have happened from this ſource. Dyers, bo 
who employ it for drying their cloth upon frames, ES 
{does ul 9, experience gre .njury yok, 
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N Arie in wbich Yerſbti works 
| Libs Wool, oil, colours, and the” like, wre to! 
dertain degree detfimiental to health W. | 
_ Honing, drefling the hair with greaſy curling i 


3 
122 lamp-oil, frequent painting of 'thie wally, 
al faturate the air of a room with pernicious dam, 
and ſulphuric vapouts. From the change, w 

oil and candles in 4 ſtate bf combuſtion produts 
in the colour of 4 White wall and white curtains, 


e may infer, that this fetidl ſteam "tuft! allo 
| netfate into the hin Body," afl f fo," man 


materially afect $p n 2007 027i 8 3 
farther deſerves to be remar arked, that all damy 6 
at are prejudicial; altho ugh che) mould 

in thettiſelves hay : a tendeney to egrrup upt the, a Ar. 
Hence. the keeping | "of wet linen, or even Vet 
" Clothes, umbrellas, and the fike, in dwelling. 
rooms, ſhould by all means be avoided: be: 
chanics and 'othe ts who are oblig ed to te pope 
things in their roch. heated geen 5 
turnets, potters rs, bookbintters, &c. are particularl larly 
liable to fxellings, and other affect ex allo 


in the relaxed veſſels of 23 9 — 
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e d 101 of Heat: a Cold, 90ſt 1 5 01 

A obſervation and Saeed erg us, "that 
a heat relaxes the body, overheats the 
blood, and exſiccates or conſumes the other fluids; 


and that the people who live in temperate eps + 
are more hardy and vigorous, and attain to a greater 
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age, wa the inkabitatits of warmer Ulimates'; it 


follows from theſe premiſes, that'we vught not tb 


enervate the human body by Keeping it Injind- 
derately warm, by dreſſing it with a ſaperfttity 'of 
clothes, by plunging it unneceſſarily into hot Baths, 


by ufing too. ſtrong fires in temperate weather, 


or leaſt of all by fleeping in warm rooms, and 


feather beds. The temperature of a ſitting-room 


ſhould not exceed 60* of Fahrenheit's thermome- 
ter; that of a bed - room may be about 800, as 
the medium eng ef vor elimats is between 
Gord „ * ' 15 28713. 10626: 


Although m. man is, no doubt capable of inuring 


S degree of heat a8 well as 


of cold, yet ſudden changes can be ſupported ed on by 


by the few who poſſeſs very hardened'conſtiturions. 
The gradual changes of the ſeaſons prepare us in 
the ſafeſt manner to ſuſtain all the alternatious of 
cold and het weather, ' It is therefore ah error, 


and of no ſmall conſequence, in the modern Hy- 


tem of education, that we generally edtayout'to to 
habituate our children to the ſupport of cold wa- 


ther only; Perſons who caiinot bear the heat of 
the ſun, or ſtrongly-heated rooms, are, from their 
exceſſive delicacy, frequently expoſed to the moſt 
violent, nay to mortal accidents. Hence cliildren 

ought to be lowly and gradually accuſtomed to 


theſe inconveniences, [Which indeed occur fre- 
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quently, and are more dangerous, 
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Perature: for the effects af the latter may, in a 
great meaſure, be * by eee | 
cular action. 

 Intheſultry at Toa. we Would be: pare 
Genu on our guard againſt violently. overheating. 
the. body; —in autumn, we ſhould not dreſs. too 
_ bghtly; and in the mornings and evenings always 
ſomewhat warmer ;—in ſhort, we ought to avoid 
every thing that appears likely to check and repel 
perſpiration. The baneful cuſtom of accommo - 
dating our dreſs to the almanack and the faſhion, 
rather than to the viciſſitudes of the weather, in 
this inconſtant climate, muſt neceſſarily be pro- 
duQiverof many diſagreeable conſequences, Aboye 
all things, we ought to change our ſummer - dreſ 


pretty early in autumn, and to clothe- ourſelves; 
gradually warmer, according: to the variations of 
the weather. Yet after all, perhaps it would be 


moſt adviſable to aceuſtom ourſelves to one kind 


1 for all ſeaſons. The propriety of this 
euſtom, I ſhall more e conſider in mo | 
fourth Chapter. N Y 
With reſpe@ to the proper nin for has: 
rooms in autumn, it has been ſuppoſed, that early: 
fires are unwholeſome and productive of frequent 
catarrhs. This aſſertion, i is certainly ill founded; 


for in warming a room, as well as in clothing the 


n 


body, we ſhould not ſo much be regulated by the 
particular time of the year, as the ſtate of the 
weather, and the degrees of actual heat and cold: : 

| ok in | 
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E 
miſtake. il, in che temperate. days of autumn, the 


room ſhould feel colder than the external air, it is _ 


time to make a moderate fire: in damp and cold 
L e eee, even in ſum- 

Thoſe who from caprice, parſimony, or pre» 
| Hs dd ate ſhiver on ſome weeks longer, 
chan conſult their ſenſations, often feel the conſe- 
quence of a violent cold. The Dutch and German 


ſtoves. certainly afford more uniform heat in a 


room, though they might not be ee cheere 
ful enough for an Engliſh company. 


As we. can neither breathe nor live 3 | 


air, we. ought. not to withdraw our bodies too 


much from the bracing effects of cold. In this 
reſpect, we ſhould act conformably to nature, that 
is, in the ſame degree as the warmer weather 
changes to a colder ſtate, we ſhould. gradually ex. 


poſe ourſelves to the various changes of temperature. 


The cold will then neither feel unpleaſant, nor im⸗ 


pede the neceſſary perſpiration; ; eſpecially if we 


oppoſe" it with vigour, and bodily exerciſe. We 


_ ought alſo to take more ſolid ſuſtenance in winter 


than in ſummer ; becauſe, by the longer continued 


motion or digeſtive proceſs of the ſtomach, the 


circulation of the blood is accelerated, from which 
the natural heat of the body is produced. Nature 


herſelf dictates a compliance with this precept, as 


ſpe has provided us with more ſubſtantial articles 
of od during the former ſeaſon than the latter, 
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Sen be to cold, and the reverſe, NE 8 
che body, we ought to guard againſt every circum- 
Aance, by which perſpiration may be Tuddenly: 
checked. Hence we never ſhould remove fron 4 
ſtrongly "heated apartment into à freſh and cold 
tir, unleſs we are provided with a warmer Ureſs = 
in hot days, or after violent exerciſe, we mould 
not frequenit vaults, cellars, or ice-houſes, undreſs 
immediately after over-heating the body, nor take 
reſt upon a damp foil or upon ſtones, nor bathe in 


1 with inſtant death, or, what is ſtill 
worſe, have brought on a painful and lingering 
ſpecies of conſumption, which has hitherto baffled 
| the united efforts of the Faculty, and which an- 
nually makes dreadful havoc among people of a 
middle age*. It is devoutly to be wilhed, chat 


„ E a 1 
1 ” pag 1 


5 According to the ſtatement given by the Bild of . 
tality, the total number of deaths in London, during the 

three ſpring months of 1759, amounted to 3271. Among 
' theſe, no leſs than 1353, or upward: of one-faurth, were car- 
ried off by conſumption Although conſumption and decline | 
are terms often uſed to expreſs many other chbrazic diſeaſes, 
as well as pulmonary conſumption, ſo chat the above ſtated = 
number probably includes various, ſpecies of decline, yet, 
even with theſe allowances, the number of victims to geheral 
conſumption is truly terrific. Let the reader reflec, for a 
moment, on the following melancholy inference erIf the 
population of the country conſiſt of between nine and ten 
. of whom the Zoth or the zza part, that is about 


cold water. Such tranſgreſſions have often been 
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, and with the fox-glove, may afford 8 
remedy againſt this formidable deſtroyer of the „ 


human ſpecies, which cuts off incredible numb err: 


in the bloom of life, and ſpares neither age, nn. 


ST 3s there is ſo much reaſon to be. 
_- lere, that a great proportion of conſumptive caſes — 
J originate from the ſudden tranfitions above men 
| - tioned, no language .can be ftrong enough. to ;-""* * «2 
deprecate practices, as injudicious as they are e 
| $00,000, die annually, ic follows that this mercileſs diſeaſe, +; 
| ConsunrTion, cuts off about $0,000 perſons every year, <5 


| in Great Brizain alone, and theſe generally in the prime of o—&  - 
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| of — 10 its SH modifications, þ fat 
4. i 1 immediately connected with Health ;—the 
management of the Teeth ;—the uſe of Bathe, 


-. 


IF : 8. | 4 * $5 * 
N cue, in general. a | 


* „ 


ni domeſtic virtue ought to extend its -influ- . 
©. ence to every object connected with the human 
frame; to the preparation and conſumption of 
food and drink, to dreſs, habitation, houſehold 
furniture, and all our phyſical wants; in à word, 

cleanlineſs ſhould not be confined merely to. the 
interior domeſtic economy; it claims our atten- 
tion in every place which we —_— and wherein 
we breathe. | 


Let our clothes, bn beds; covers, blankets and 


2 


ſheets be clean and dry; 5 * all theſe ſubſtances ab- 


ſorb perſpirable matter, and check the procels of 
perſpiration. Articles of dreſs which are ſoiled, 


and come into contact with the ſkin, being placed 


immediately over the pores, reimbibe the humours 
already perſpired, and return them to the body by 
the abſorbents. Dirty linen will never attra& the 
uſeleſs or noxious matter, which is e from 
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3 from che hodrs, it remains 
Ma a ru rh the ſkin, and is either again ab- 
ſorbed by the veſſels, or .clogs thoſe .emunQories, 
| which require always to be kept open. For A 
ſimilar reaſon, it is highly improper and dangerous 
to wear the clothes of ſick perſons, n 
contagious diftempers,” of Z ol 21nieq. at 21 
Let the body, and particularly the joints, E 
quently waſhed with pure water, eſpecially in ſum- 
mier, when the perſpirable matter, being of an unc - 
1 clammy nature, obſtrudts the excretion by 


the pores. The face, neck, and hands, being moſt 
expoſed to the air, duſt, and the like, ought 


to de daily waſhed, both morning and evening. 


Attention ſhould alſa be paid to the ears, by clean». 
ing them occaſionally ; ſo that the ſenſe of. hearing | 


may not be impaired by an accumulation of wax, 
which from its acrid nature may prove unpleaſant 
as Well at injurious. The whole head ought to be 
frequently waſhed and cleaned, even though no 
hair. powder be uſed; as it perſpires very mych, 
and is. beſides expoſed to duſt and other par- 


tieles in the atmoſphere, Waſhing opens the 
pores, While the comb, by i its claſe application to 


the ſkin, diflolyes the riſcid 4 and renders 
them fluid. IP > 2 
The mouth would * rinſed every U. morifing, 


N of the mouth is otherwiſe gr ns be- 


on ists, e 


alter dinner, and at night, with 1 water; but in 
winter the chill ſhauld, be taken off. The frequent 
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- Wo on CLEANLINESS, 
ad 'the viſcid flime, and ſmall partiies-of food 
= Which ſettle about the interſtices of the teeth, ate 
EF  , _ very apt to putrify, and, if not removed, will bed 
ee breath, and gradually injure the teeth them- 
1 ſelves. Beſides, this ſlime ſettles on the tongue, 
BE. > covers the papillez by which food is taſted, and ren. 
5 "AIRES ſenſible. .-+ . 

ae to obſerve, that the noſe 
=. alſo ſhould not de overlooked, 2s by neglecting to 
remove the ſecreted moiſture in due time, the 
eeſſects may become troubleſome und detrimental 
1 to the organs of ſmell. In children, the noſe 
| ought to be occaſionally waſhed; it having been 
=. Wines oving'to the MH mae Tong 
. oP 449k | that organ. BONE The Lo E114; 5 12 \ 12h git: 
. _either with a ſmall pieee of whalebone, or with a 
EY” fſge leaf. This leaf is likewiſe uſeful for poliſhing 
dee teeth. To clean che throat, we ſhould gargle 
ou it with freſh water, and ſwallow a mouthful of Mi. 
Vater every morning—the latter, however, mult 
+0 not be attempted too haſtily 3 but, when'we once 
accuſtom ourſelves to the practice, we. ſhall find it 

8 attended with advantage. 2 * 
II is neceſſary, particularly in hot weather, to 
i: . waſh: the feet frequently; as they perſpire much, 
* and are more expoſed to duſt than any other. part 
1 5 of the body. The water ſhould be warm, but not 
=” too much ſo, becauſe hot water thus uſed relaxes 


* 


- 


| on elt axl res, 5 ; 223 FP 
"the — drives the blood upwards, and occaſions 
head-achs. The proper degree of heat for young 


perſons to walh in, is between 96 and g8* of 


1 5- ef and for the aged between 98 and. 


5 100%, or ſomewhat more than milk-warm. | 


"The removing of the beard and nails js no i 16. 
vg gnificant matter in the care of health. | By ſhaving, 


we _Promote peripiration. Long nails, eſpecially . 


15 as s they. were in fathion, ſome years ago, E 25 
che bands, and prevent the feet from expan 


5 properly: but che nails ought not to be cut too 


cloſe, otherwiſe the toes will be obſtructed in their 
| preſſure « on the ground, and the fingers in feeling. 
They may alſo be eaſily wounded ; and wounds 
Under the nails are. generally attended vith dit. 
agreeable conſequences, on account of the many 


nerves running in that direction. 'Too long nails 


on 


n the toes are apt to grow into the fleſh, to be- 
1 5 an obſtacle in walking, and ſometimes to 
occalion conſiderable . 

In the veſſels uſed for preparing bod and mhk, 
* ought likewiſe to pay proper attention to clean- 
ness. Every particle of filth introduced into the 
ſtomach may prove hurtful to it, to the tender inteſ- 
| tines, to the blood, and conſequently to the whole 
body. For the ſame teaſon, it is not only indelicate, 
"but alſo unwholefome, to dine or take any food * 


"paces: where an G bee en prevails. | 
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[RY principal requiſte ber the pred 'of 
"hs teeth is, nev never to retire to reſt without having ing 


9 


cleaned' mem: for this prevents the viſcous Malter 
of fpod, collefied during. the day, from corrupting 
them in the night. The tooth-ach, now fo com- 


mon, is frequently owing to a hollow ſtate of the 


teeth, but ſtill more frequently o 0 in want 
af cleanlineſs. "The cleaning of the teeth, Nowe, 


? 71 


* precaution... What i is called the Tartar of 
che Teeth, is of a corroſive nature, and would be 
removed with the greateſt care. The manner 
in which molt Dentiſts treat the teeth, 8 well as 
their powders, tinQures, and other dentifrices, 
although bighly. puſfed off, and ſtrongly recom- 
mended, ar are obviouſly pernicious. They deprive 
the teeth of their enamel, make them looſe, __ 
ſpoil the gums. The | various dentifrices, Abe. 
ther Rohe al. or Imperial, advertiſed in the p ublic 
papers, are at leaſt of d ouhtful, if 9 
effect z —it is, an aſtoniſhin g inſtance of credulity | 
and infatuation, that people will take external and 
internal medicines pon truſt, when they wauld ben. 
tate to take 5 . with which they are, unae- | 
quainted, airy it or milo as 2 3 
If there be too much tartar, ſo that it adheres 
like a cement between two teeth, its being in 
. equriouſly removed will deprive the teeth of the 


i | tartarous 
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port; thus, from the conſtant contact of the tongue, 

lips, and food, they will be ſhaken and looſened- 

The fame will happen, ſhould'the tartar be allowed 

to eat ayay the gum from the root of the tooth. If 

in this caſe the foundation of the tooth be injured; 

k wil necefſatily be rendered looſe; the gums 

being no longer able to retaln à tooth, V7 88 
deprived of its intermediate cement. 

me tartar therefore muſt not be Wachen; atk 

once, with iron or glaſs inſtruments; but may be 

I gradually ſcraped away with a blunt or broad cut 

quill, or fome nr ſubſtance, from Which iche 

amel of the teeth can ſuffer no injury. Moſt 

ks ds of. diffolvent drops, eſpecially l fold as 

' ſpecifics for whitening the teeth, are made up of 

vitriolic acid, .diluted with ſome diſtilled waters 


: 


They, are edfr = ſervice, but, on the contrary, re- 


nee 


moye the enamel with the tartar, and thus ſpoll 


"xe liable to the ſame objection. e en 

To prevent the tartar from ſettling” on Ge, 
"they oughr to be kept clean, by v waſhing them every 
morning and evening. Certalt article of food 
and drink ſhould likewiſe be mentiched;*48 having 
a tendency to produce and accumulate n 
fuch are all viſcous and faline ſubſtances,” as 
"and finoked meat, cheeſe, roaſted eggs, — 
tame and wild animals kept too long for the fake 
5 — it more tender and palatable, _—_ 
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teeth for ever. The common tooth-bruſhes 
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pages Rag equally fafe and wel, for 
eee eee to cover the teeth with a 
fine powder of Gum Tragacanth, or with ſoft war, 


and by that means to extract the 0 at once, 
together. with this adheſive covering. . 1 
Although it does not enter into the 5 of theſe 
Lectures to treat of the various diſeaſes to which the 
teeth axe ſubject, or to deſcribe the different me- 
thods- purſued in curing them, yet I judge it ne- 
ceſſary. to point out ſome of the moſt ſimple and 
approved remedies in that very painful affection, the 
d00th- ach. If the complaint proceed from a hol- 
low and carious tooth, ſome oft, extract of the 


Peruvian Bark may be placed i in the cavity of the 


Gran 


tooth; if this ſhould not remove the p a fer 
drops of Cajcput oil upon cotton may! be applied t to 
the hollow tooth, or rubbed externally upon 
the painful ſide of the cheex. Tuonsxhe, the 
' Swediſh , Traveller, introduced the uſe of Ca Caje- 
put oil into Europe, having often witneſſed its 
;powerful and almoſt inſtantaneous effects in the 
Eaſt Indies, where. it is the laſt and only Sale 
af gouty, and rheumatic ſufferers. 1 : 
Vr. Richter, an eminent Phyſician of Giuingen, 


. nen us that he has frequently relieyed the moſt 


-violent tooth-ach, by applying externally the eſſence 
alipiryintlley. or r ee, with an equal 


"Big = 1 


on e 


e ef labdanom; adding to it a drop or two we 
the eſſential oil of cloves. Though external remedies 
we not likely to effect a radical cure. of this ma- 
ſorted to, eſpecially if applied fo as. not: to injure | 
the ſkin of the face; for they will often produce 
a temporary relief. If, however, the tooth-ach 
proceed from no'loca! cauſe; if, for ſtance, it be 
owing to a corrupted ſtomach, to catarthal, rheu · 
matic, hyſteric, venereal, or other affections; all 
| the ſpecifics ever diſcovered cannot remove the 
pain, until the cauſe alſo be, wholly or in part, 
removed. In my own practice, I have found the 


dil of Savin, or Juniper oil, preferable to laudanum, 
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vegetable diet, conſiſting chiefly of ripe fruit, and 


mucilaginous vegetables, will. be found the beſt 
correttive. | Beſide theſe, a fine powder, made of 


three parts of double-refined ſugar, and one part of 


burnt alum, may be employed with advantage for 
the purpoſe of rubbing them. Sugar is an excel- 
lent antiſeptic ; and IugRR T pz Lowes, a French 


' Phyſician, reports, that. a whole ſhip's company 


was once cured of an alarming ſcurvy, by living for 
ſome time, from neceſlity, upon ſugar alone. We 
ſhould alſo conſider the connection ſubſiſting be- 
tween the teeth and ibe ſtomach ; if the former be 
Ms ge Mags maſtication, the digeſtive 
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dered à little more acrid' by the admixture of a 


of erwins 


8 in be gradually impaired, and li bende 
ſtomach corrupted. T 'negle& the teeth, there» 
fore, is to neglect the ſtomach and if the ſtomach 
be weakened, the whole maſs of the fluidg, and par- 
ticularly the blood, will ultimately be tainted with 
_ unaſſimilated, and acrimonious humours. 
To diſſolve and waf away the ſuperſivons, 
Sy, and unctuous matters which produce- the 
tartar, freſh water is ſufficient; or it may be ren: 


bmall quantity of common falt der enn 
ſo frequently employed as dentifrices; are of tos 


corroſive a nature; and alkalies in particular in. 


jure the gums, perhaps the teeth themſelves, while 
acids deprive tlitm of their enamel, and thus ooca- 
fon a | ſpeedy external corruption and Aa | 
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Phe: 'moſt| ſimple Aenrifrice' is 2 4 i, 1 
hard toaſted, and reduced to a fine powder. | This 

is fully calculated to abſorb the viſcid, oleaginous 
particles and to remove the ſtony or tartatous 
matter. The bread, however. ſhould not; be 
| 16afted'100 black, as iri that caſe it would evolve 
an acrid alkaline ſalt,” which might prove hurtful. 
A ftill better dentifrice is a moderately fine powder 
of ine Peruvian Bark, particularly of the genuine 
red fpecies, which: Feen the: gums, without 
flaming them. FRI) 15 405 G 2 4 + 
In cleaning the teeth ea not to make uſe 


el biaſes or 3 of "the. 1 Which 
E | Pe i being 
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"i 24325 to the teeth; for the ſource of - both evils 
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| [wn pid e. care .: 
2 much better and more proper inſtrument, and 
precludes” the neceſſity. of reſorting to artificial 


meant. Beſides, the finger has the advantage of 
being ſoft and pliable, and of feeling any immo- 
derate preflure too ſenſibly, to permit us to do in- 
jury to the teeth or gums :—hence, it is is an ill- 
judged delicacy alone, which can prevent us from 
=. Proud e e dee 
tooth-brulhes. * 

Far' cleaning! the Interfices! between. the teat, 
we ſhould not employ pins or needles, whether 
made of gold, ſilver, or ſteel; for all metallic ſub- ; 


ſtanees are apt to canker: the teeth. If toothpicks 


be at all adviſable, they ſhould be made of ſoft 


| wood, or quills cut in a blunt point. In my own 
opinion, none ſhould be uſed; for, of whatever 
materials they are made, they open, looſen, and 


injure” the teeth, by making room for the tartar 


and other matters, to prey upon the tech and 


gums. To anſwer every purpoſe: of toothpicks, - 


| n thick and ſoft cotton cloth ſhould be uſed, to 
rub the teeth over gently after every meal: but 


if people have once accuſtomed themſelves to re- 


gularly picking their teeth, then CG ay cotton 
icon, may perhaps be too lac. 


Laſtly, the cleaning and bruſhing of 2 war, | 


x Wb uſeful and neceſſary, is inſufficient to-pre- 


vent the ſeitling of the tartar, and the conſequent 


does 
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from the ſtomach, and a'corrupted ſtate Uf 
 HBuids, For this reaſon, the medical treatment of | 
de teeth requires a particular regimen. and diet, 
to the individual caſe of every patient. · : 
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Tus important branch of dietetic regimen is of 
Seek ccellent uſe and efficacy, both in the cure and pre- 
vention of diſeaſes. Though the ancients could leſs 
| with the uſe of the bath, on account of 
un | y of their athletic exerciſes, as well as 
dom the want of linen, which, was then much 
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tis: in uſe than at preſent, yet in our times, it 
Vould be of great ſervice, if the uſe of baths were 
more general and frequent, and this beneficial 
practice not confined to particular places or ſeaſons, 
az a mere matter of faſhion. Conſidered as. a 
es men domeſtic remedy, as one 


its different forms, may ot nd one of the 
moſt extenſive and beneficial reſtorers of health 


and vigour. . I. am not ſo ſanguine, however, in 
my expectations, as to think that the cure of all 
maladies and diſeaſes may be eſſected by the bath, 
as Was lately promiſed by a noted empiric_in this 
country, who moſt ſagaciouſly imp his 


vapour baths with the collective produce of he 
45 et | 1 vegetable 
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0 eee Such a general remedy is juſt 
m cdimerital as the moſt men 1 the 
tinfture of gold not excepted. F 

- Bathing, whether in warm or cold water, pro- 
duces the moſt falutary effect on the abſorbent 
veſſels; which would otherwife recondu&t the 
' impurities of the ſkin through the pores, to 
the no ſmall injury of health. To thoſe in a 
perſect ſtate of vigour, the frequent uſe of the bath 
is leſs neceſſary than to the infirm ; as the healthy 
poſſeſs a greater power to reſiſt impurities, by 
means of their unimpaired perſpiration, the elaſticity 
of their minute veſſels, and the due conſiſtence of 
their circulating fluids. The caſe is very different 
with the infirm, the delicate, and the aged. In 
_ theſe, the flowneſs of circulation, the viſcidity 
or clanimineſs of the fluids, the conſtant efforts 
of nature to, propel the i impurities towards the ſkin, 
combine to render the frequent waſhing of their 
bodies an eſſential 2 to their ys > 

ary conſidered as the means of curing diſeaſes. 
- and: reſtoring health, if judiciouſly applied, are 
likewiſe of peculiar advantage; and though, in 
this reſpect, they do not properly make part of a 
regular ſyſtem of dietetics, yet I ſhall requeſt the. 
indulgence of the reader, while 1 make a few 
' neceſlary remarks relative to the proper application 
of the bath, it being ſo frequently uſed as a 
mere dietetic remedy. - Much depends on a clear | 
CAE > r and 
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effects of the different baths. I. ſhall; therefore 


divide them into two een the the. waa 
and the cold bath. tell 

„ The warm, . . 
deus about the temperature of the blood, between 

96 and 98 of Fahrenheit, has uſually been con- 
 fidered as apt to weaken. and relax the body; but 
this. is certainly an il. founded notion. It is only 
when its heat exceeds that, of the human body, 
(as in the Hot Bath and King's Bath at BATH, both 
of which are from 18 to 20 degrees higher than 
blood. heat,) that the warm bath can produce 
a debilitating effect. Indeed, baths of the aboye 
immoderate heat ought not to be uſed in their 
natural ſtate, that is, without reducing their tem · 


perature by cold water, except in particular caſes, 


and under the immediate advice of a phyſician. 


On the contrary, the lukewarm or tepid bath, d 


from 96 downwards to 85, is always, ſafe; and is 
ſo far from relaxing the tone of the ſolids, that 
it may juſtly be conſidered as one of the moſt 
portal and univerſal reſtoratives. with which we 
are acquainted. Inſtead of heating the body, it 
i, a cooling effect; it diminiſhes the quickneſs: of 
the pulſe, and reduces it in a greater proportion, 
according as the pulſe has been more quick and 
unnatural, and according io the length of time 
_ the bath is continued. Hence tepid baths are of 
Sent, ſervice, where che body batrhein Over- 
as 12 6:7 * heated, 
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5 heated, from whatever cauſe; whether after fatigue 
from travelling, or ſevere bodily exerciſe, or after 
violent exertion and perturbation” of mind; as 
they: allay the tempeſtuous and irregular move- 
ments of the body, and conſequently, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, invigorate the ſyſtem. By their ſoftening, 
maiſtening, and tumifying power, they greatly 
contribute to the formation and growth of the body 
of young perſons, and are of ſingular benefit to 
thoſe, in whom we perceive a tendency to arrive 
too early at the conſiſtence of a ſettled age; ſo 
that the warm bath is particularly adapted to pro- 
long the ſtate of youth, and retard for ſome time 
the approach of full manhood. This effect the 
tepicl Dachs produce in a manner exactly aliké, in 
tze coldelt i well as in the hotteſt climats. 
Prom what has been advanced, it will not be 
difficult to diſcover, in what particular diſorders 
the tepid bath may be of the greateſt ſerviee, and 
the reaſon why they prove ſo eminently uſeful 
(particularly in a parched and rough ſtate of tlie 
ſkin) in paralytic, ſpaſmodic, bilious, conſumptive, 
bypochondriac, hyſteric, and inſane caſes, as well 
as in an atrimonious and corrupted ſtate of the 
fluids, ſuch as ſcorbutic and leprous eruptions, 
lues, &c. One obvious effect of the habitual uſe 
of the bath, particularly the tepid, is, that it ſoftens 
| and+renews the external integuments of the body. 
It conſiderably increaſes the preſſure on the body 
Ea without; hence N particularly on 


tt | | entering . 


entering the bath, is frequently ſomewhat diff 
cult, until the muſcles have by practice become 
inured to a greater degree of reſiſtance. Tet 
this effect, which in moſt inſtances is of ſmall 
importance, requires the greateſt precaution in 
ſome particular caſes, ſo far as to prevent the 
uſe of the bath altogether; for inſtance, in perſons 
of a full habit, who are in danger of breaking 
ſome of the internal blood - veſſels, by the preci- 
pitate uſe of the bath, whether warm or cold. 
| Theſe few hints will be ſufficient to determine 
the caſes, in which the lukewarm bath may be 
reſorted to with ſafety and advantage, as a dietetical 
remedy. Its application in the treatment of 
diſgaſes is foreign to the abje& of this Chapter, 
and demands the moſt minute inquiry into the 
nature of the caſes which indicate the uſe of it, as 
It is of itſelf a potent remedy, which, if W 
uſed, may produce a contrary effect. 
Bathing in rivers, as well as in the ſea, is effectual 
for every purpoſe of cleaning the body ; it waſhes 
away impurities from the ſurface, opens the cuta- 


neous veſſels for a due perſpiration, and increaſes 
the activity of the circulation of the blood. For 


theſe reaſons, it cannot be too much recommended, 
not only to the infirm and debilitated, under _ | 
reſtrictions, but likewiſe to the healthy. 
apprehenſion of bad conſequences from the => 
of the water, is in reality ill-founded ;- for, beſides 
oak it "IPO a DN FE effeRt, by its 
£1] aſtringent 


. 


ahuingent property, the told banden is not of 
ifſelf hurtful. * 

The ſame ee, hoes 3s ts” in 
the uſe of the cold as that of the tepid bath; for 
after having overheated the body, eſpecially a the 
hot days of ſummer, it may prove inſtantly fatal, 
by inducing a ſtate of apoplexy. Hence the ple- 
thoric, the aſthmatic, and all thoſe who perceive a 
great determination of the blood to the head, 
ſhould be very circumſpe& in its uſe. For, 
although the conſequence may not prove imme- 
diately fatal, yet the too great ſtrain and preſſure 
may eaſily burſt ſome of the ſmaller blood · veſſels 
in the head or breaſt, and thereby lay the found- 

ation of an incurable diſorder. To ſuch as are of 
| 2a ſound and robuſt conſtitution, bathing may be 
rendered an agreeable exerciſe by ſwimming 
againſt the ſtream ; for, the fibres and veſſels being 
obliged to reſiſt the power of the undulating waves, 
the nerves are thereby excited into action. 

Before I proceed to lay down dietetical rules for 
e er I ſhall premiſe a brief hiſtorical 
narrative of this excellent practice, and generally 
en its ſenſible effects. 

Among the Greeks, and e the Spar- 
tans, bathing was not entruſted to the caprice of 
individuals; but conſidered as a public inſtitution, 
being governed and arranged agreeably to the 
expreſs laws of the State. We learn alſo from 
n that among the Jews, at a much 
828 | P 2 earlier 


were pronounced unclean, and conſequently unkt 
ts hold any intercourſe or comunĩon with ethers, 
until they had performed the appointed ablutions. 
The Greeks, according to their own hiſtorians, 
learnt this practice from the Egyptians, and the 
Romans from the Greeks. With thoſe celebrated 
nations, public and private baths formed an import- 
ant branch of uſeful and ornamental architecture. 
Many opulent individuals courted the favour of 
the people, by laviſhing their treaſures in the 
eſtabliſhment and decoration of public baths; and 
to this day we frequently diſcover the valuable 
remains of theſe national edifices. Among the 
Romans, the baths were in time converted into 
regular and luxurious dwelling-places, in which 
the ſons of the patricians and of the wealthy were 
educated; a. circumſtance. ſufficiently aſcertained 
in the hiſtory of CranL ts the Great. 
The changes, which the contact of cold water 
produces on the body, naturally lead us to inquire 
into A phyſical nature and properties of the cold 
bath. The lighteſt Water is at leaſt 800 times 
heavier than air; from which it has been concluded, 
that the former- preſſes upon the human body with 
a force proportionally: great. If therefore- the 
column of air, -whichipkM$poen our body with a 
force equal to [39,9087 vUuld be converted into 
VWoater, the "whole: weight cf that preſſure would 
amount man dur health is 
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cules agent & preſſure 
occahonally: varying from 3 to 4000 lb., we ;; 
call underſtand, that the human body is not 
calevtated to fuſtain, for any length of time, the 
great preſſure bf water. From this cauſe; the 
moſt” experienced negro divers dare fot venture 
beybn@ à certain depth of the ſea; well knowing 
it would” be impoſſible to riſe up agdnlt'the addi- 
tional waghe of water incumbent” . — cher 
bodies. e 1 2 | 
The fenvible properties of the + Cold Bits in gene⸗ 
ral, conſiſt in its power of contracting the ſolid 
parts, and of inſpiſſating the fluids. Any part of 
the body, which is expbſed to the ſudden” contac 
of cold water, experiences at the ſame inſtant a 
degree of tenſion and contraction, and becomes 
narrower and ſmaller. Not only the blood veſſels, = 
but likewiſe the ſmall capillary tubes, are Hable 
to this contraction and "ſubſequent: relaxation; 
What is vulgarly called gooſe-ftin i an effort of 
the cutaneous fibres, a contraction of the orifices 
of the abſorbent and exhalant veſſels, occafioned by 
mental perturbation, ſpaſms, or the effect of colds 
Hence it happens, that by the cold bath all che 
blood veſſels of the fkin,” and of the muſcles in 
immediate contact with it, are fo conſtricted and 
diminiſhed, that at the time of this violent exetrion 
they are unable to receive the uſuàl quantity of 
blood. The ſmaller veſſels of the {kin are like- 
* cloſed, and preſs upon che humonrs contained 
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in them, Jo 88 to pres all bee ring” 
this preſſure, Thus all the fibres of the'ſkin and 
muſcles are brought into cloſe conta 3 and if the. 
humours contained in theſe tubes had no other 
outlets, by which to: diſcharge themſelves, they 
would become thick or inſpiſſated, and - loſe their 
natural. warmth. Were this inſpiſſation of the 
fluids really to. take place, it would be attended 
with dangerous ſtagnations and obſtructions. That 
it does not, however, produce theſe fatal effects, 
may be aſcribed to the following cauſe. As ſoon 
as the preſſure is made againſt the external veſſels, 
the blood retreats from them, in ſearch of places 
where it may find leſs. reſiſtance. All the great 
veſſels within the bady afford receptacles,” inta 
which it now flows, till che principal arteries, and 
the veins of the inteſtines,” being filled, extended, 
and enlarged, it riſes to the heart. Although the 
effect conſequent on the cold bath may be conſi- 
dered as altogether mechanical, yet this ſimple 
operation is frequently e of the! mot: 
important and beneficial effects. 0 
All other ſtrengthening remedies, „ in 
general, only on the fluid parts of the body, 
require to be previouſly diffolved by the fluids, 
blended with the maſs of blood, and thereby con: 
ducted to the ſolid parts. The cold bath, on the 
contrary, acts almoſt inſtantaneouſly on the ſolid 
parts themſelves, and produces its bracing effect, 
by x a gp drop of blood has been commuted. 
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Kiom milich- remedy, thelllia is it moſt likely. | 
ve ſhould. derive the defired effect, that which 
Immediately anſwers the purpoſe, or that which 
muſt, paſs through ſo many canals, and undergo 
fo. many changes, before it arrives at the place 
where it is to exert its efficacy ? — The ſudden. 
changes ariſing from the application of the cold 
bath contribute in various ways to brace the. 


human body. The relaxed fibres of the ſkin and 


the muſcles, acquire more ſolidity and compaQtneſs 
from contraction. Their elaſticity is increaſed, 

and thus a conſiderable defect removed: the nerves 
are ſtimulated and incited to thoſe powerful exer- 
tions, on which the eaſe, vigour, and habitual 
ſprightlineſs of the body ſo much depend. From 
that degree of irritability which the nerves poſleſs, 
when in a debilitated ſtate, ariſe all hyſteric, ſpaſ- 
modic, and conyulſive ſymptoms and affections. 
Theſe may be mitigated or removed by the cold 
bath ; becauſe it greatly affects and alters the ſtate 
of the nerves; it ſhakes and animates them, and 
by its forcible operation overcomes their tendency 
to preternatural rigidity and other diſagreeable 
ſenfations. Here then we have two cauſes, which 
illuſtrate. the. excellent effects of this remedy ;— 
there remains, however, a third, more important 
and powerful, yet to be explained. „ 
The blood, which by external preſſure i is 8 5 
into the internal veſſels, extends and enlarges them, 

25 1 that contractile force ox ten- 
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a the internal veſſels exert cheir powers fl | 
 contraftion more forcibly than uſual, as they are 
more ſtrongly extended,, and conſequently enabled 
io exerciſe à greater force. The blood returned ts 
the .cutaneous and muſcular veſſels, finds its teſer - 
voirs contracted and invigorated'; it flows' through 
muſcles, the fibres of which have acquired greater 
elaſticity and power of refiftance. It is accelerated 
in its new motion by theſe improved fibres and 
veins, and the reſult of the collective powert is 

a freſni impulſe and rapidity given to its circulation. 
Although; at the firſt immerſion, the uniform 
courſe of it is ſomewhat; interrupted, this tem- 
porary ſtoppage ſerves afterwards to re-eſtabliſh 
aud promote it. The blood can now penetrate 
with eaſe into the ſmalleſt capillary veſſels j 
| and it can circulate freely through every part of 
the animal machine, gay: e or relating 
e elne ; 


7 Such are «the advantages which the W of barking 
holds out. I ſhall, however, quote 2 reſpectable authority, a 


which may be of uſe to remove fome erroneous wanne 


hitherto very.prevalear, in the practice of cald-bathing. 
In the earlier ſtages of exerciſe, (ſays Dr. Cusxis, of 
Liverpool,] before profuſe perſpiration has diſſipated the 
«©heatz and fatigue debilitated the living power, nothing 
is more ſafe, according to my experience, than the cold 
« bath, This is ſo.true, that I have for ſome: years con- 
« ROO directed infirm 2 ig to uſe ſuch A "wy of ex- 
5 WE ns wo 


e elgkstires "1. 
be healthy und the vigorous; "who reſort 6x6 / 
cold bath, he oa ore. 
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und this fetüre à force of reaction under the werk, which. 


, otherwiſe might not always take place. The popular. 
opinion, chat ix is. ſafeſt to go perfediꝝ cool into the watenn 


« is founded on erroneous notions, and ſometimes produc- 
« tive of i injurious conſequences. © Thus perſons heated and 
u beginning to perſpire often think it neceſſary to wait on 
< the edge of the bath, until they are perfe&ly-evoted; and 
then plunging into the watery ſeel a ſudden. chillineſ@thar 
* is alarming and dangerous, In fuch caſes the injury is 
* generally imputed to going into the water 
«© whereas in truth it ariſes from going in too cold. 
But though it be perfectly ſafe to go into the cold bath. 
65 in the earlier ſtages of exereiſe, nothing is more. dapgerqus 
« than this practice, after .exerciſe has produced profuſe 
60 perſpiration, and terminated in languor and fatigue 3 
4 becauſe in ſuch circumſtances the heat is not only ſinking 
« rapidly, but the ſyſtem bea owe ul wth: the. * Move 
« that remains. 5 
In his Eſſay on Swimming, 8 —— the fol- 
10 Jowing obſervation :—* During the great beats of ſummer, 
* there is no danger in bathing, however, warm aue may be, in 
« rivers which have been thoroughly <varmed by the ſun. But to 
© throw ourſelves into cold ſpring water, when, the body has been. 
* heated by, exerciſe in the ſun, ir an imprudence which may. prove 
« fatal. I once knew an inſtance of four young men who, having 
Barnet Torts. ti the heat of the day, with a view of refrefss, 
© ing themſelves, Plunged into a ſpring of cold water ; two. died on 
© the ſpot, a third the next morning, and the fourth recovered with. 
« great difficulty.” The authority. of the American Bacon 
« is of great weight in Medicine, as in every branch. of 
" ſcience, us OO ROE” in what reſpects immerſion in 
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ceaſes. The moſt proper time of bathing is, when > 


_ the ſtomach is not employed in digeſtion; as. 
in in the morning or brenn, or from thre to four 
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wt tr donde be ft mor time I tl gere, 
© than any philoſopher of modern days. It may, 
4 be caſily ſuppoſed, that he adopted che commonly.” 


I @ received opinion, that the injury aroſe from the perſons 


& in queſtion going in whin bor, inſtead of from going in when 
* cooling, after having been heated; to which laſt cireu A 
*. ran hardly be doubced, that the fatal aocien bi ral 

ns to be imputed,” | © EA 


* Theſe remarks are worthy of the learned Dr: Currie; — | 
at the fame time, inſtead of adviſing any perſon to uſe the 
cold bath after exerciſe, I would certainly prefer the tepid . or 
Eleuurm bath, both on account of the greater ſafety attending ; 
the uſe of it, ang becauſe it poſſeſſes nearly all the adyan- - 
tages of the cold bath, without being liable to 0 many, : 
ſtrong odjections. Beſides, the cold bath js altogether i im- 
proper in a weak Rate of the lungs, in all complaints of the 
breaſt, in droplies, i in plethoric habits, and for very corph- 
lent individuals ; in all which caſes che lukewarm bath mi 
if 007 modified, 9 cfeQs bighly dene . 
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 alfocts ne ud bo much leulated for he hehby 
audi robuſt, as for the infirm and diſeaſed, under 
Peculiar -. circumſtances, The external uſe of 
cold Water is of ſingular benefit, when applied 
tg particular parts of the body, where its uſe may 
be, much. longer continued without danger, and 
Wee we. may - accompliſh the intended Py 
* 2 manner by compulſion and perſeveranca- 


tf all che parts of the body, the des- 


a imple and effettual remedy. againſt too'gread | 
_ impulſe of. be blood towards the head, where 
Fetſons are threatened wich apoplexy; in diſorders 
_ of the brain and cranium-; in wounds and other 
complaints, to which the head is ſubjeRt.' In theſe 
inſtances, its effects may be Mill farther improved 
by frigorific or cooling falts, The affuſion of water 
upon the abdomen (his likewiſe been employed 
with great advantage, in caſes of obſtinate coſtive- 
_ neſs, affording almoſt "inſtantaneous relief, when 
internal remedies have produced no effect. "This 
ſhould not, however; induce any perſon to - 
that remedy indiſcriminately, or n, „ 

on the contrary, 6 10 OV e e 
| cold bath might repel certain eruptive humo umours, 
which Nature determines towards the ſurface of the 
body, it cannot de reſorted to without 
Ss been the frequent conſequences of | 
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Tax had of the cold bath z more frequent, 
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ON CLEANLINESS | 


des, than e eee And yet 
the popular opinion Kill prevalent, is, that chere 
om be no better practice, than to plunge into 
the cold bath at all times; and in all ſtates of the 
body, n order to ftrengthien the nerve. Children, 
in particular, are indiſctiminately aeenſtbmed to it 
from their infancy, to reſtore then to that degree 
of bodily vigour, fbr which our- anceſtors were ſo 
famed.» That many children, by the daily prac- 
tice: of bathing them in ecid water, grow and 
continue healthy and ſtrong, proves as little, a2 
chat many infants become vigorous and robuſt 
in dhe moſt unwholeſome climates, and under 
ther walt unfavourable management. Some think 
to fortify the. body, by,the uſe vf the cold bath, 
againſt, the viciſſitudes of the weather; but it can 
be, proved that chüdren, who from their anfancy! | 
have been | bathed in cold water, are as much 
expoſed to coughs and catarrhs, as thoſe, who 
baue, not been habituated;ta'this violent practice, 
provided they haye not been miſmanaged by eſſe- 
minating indulgence. In general, all artificial 
plans of hardening and bracing the bodies of chil- 
dren, are commendable only, when the A ſhows 
gofſtrong and laſting averſion to tham. 
3 3 ſhould, be conſidered that, as the cold bath 
po werfully contracts the fibres by; its frequent ule, 
It 5 to the juvenile body an unnatural degree 
of foldity and compactneſs, whereby it too early 
e the Property « of an adult. The ſkin of 
"3, 
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fuck children as have been too frequently bathed; | 
| is generally much drier and harder than it ought to 
be at their age. It is a remark of GALEN, that 
the cold bath does not agree with a growing perſony 
and he adviſes young people not to bathe at all, 
tin the body be. completely formed. Is it not 
inconſiſtent, that by cold-bathing we expect to 
bring the body of youth to the. vigour of age, and 
that afterwards, when age approaches, we ſhould 
wiſh to render it ſofter, and reſtore. its energy, 
by lukewarm -bathing ? Hence the cold bath, 
for the purpoſe of ſtrengthening childrens malt 
ever. be conſidered as a doubtful remed .. 
We now proceed to lay down ſome, rules for 
the uſe of the eold bath, in the caſes where it may 
de of ſervice, iſt, Every cold bath applied to 
the whole body ought to be of ſhort duration; all 
depends upon the firſt impreſſion the cold makes 
on the ſkin and nerves, it being this impreſſion 
which hardens us againſt the effects of rough and 
cold weather: —ad, The head ſhould: be always 
firſt wetted, either by immerſion, or by pouring 
water upon it, or the application of wet cloths; 
and then plunging Over head into the bath _ 
3d, The immerſion ought always to be ſudden, 
not' only becauſe it is leſs felt than when, we 
enter the bath ſlowly and timorouſly, but likes 
wiſe. becauſe the effect of the firſt impreſſion is 
uniform all over the body, and the blood in this 
manner is not driven from the lower to the upper 


advantages, as it pours the water ſuddenly upon 
the whole body, and thus in the moſt perſec 

manner fulfils the three rules above ſpecified : 
Ath, The due temperature of the cold bath can 
be aſcertained only in relation to individual caſes: 
as it extends from 33 to 56 of Fahrenheit, except 


to be, incteaſed by ice, nitre, alum, ſalt, ſal am- 
moniac, or other artificial means: — 5th, Gentle 
exerciſe ought to precede the cold bath, to pro- 
duce ſome reaction of the vaſcular ſyſtem in enter- 
ing into it; for neither complete reſt nor violent 


exerciſe are proper, previous to the uſe of this 


remedy :—6th, The morning or forenooh is the 
molt proper time for cold-bathing, unleſs it be 
in a river,—then the afternoon or towards the 
ee when the water has been warmed by the 

ſun, and the dinner has been digeſted, are the moſt 
eligible periods of the day: a light breakfaſt will 
not be detrimental before uſing the bath: — 5th, 
While in the water, we ſhould not remain inactive, 
dut move about, in order to promote the circula- 
tion of the blood from the centre of the body to 
the extremities :—8th, After immerſion, the whole 
body ought to be wiped, as quickly as poſſible; 
| with a dry and ſomewhat rough cloth. Moderate 
nate out of 25 if convenient, 1s 7 and 
| : np 


in partial bathings, where, as has been already 
- dbſerved, the degree of cold may, and often ought” 


a 
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eee fituations, in which ne 
cold bath may be uſed with perfekt fafety and 
advantage, would lead me too far, and does not 
belong, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to the ſubject of this book. 
1 ſhall, however, enumerate generally certain caſes, 
in which we muſt abſolutely refrain from the cold 
bath. 1. In a general plethora or full habit of 
body, and in the febrile diſpoſition which attend 
it; ee eee eee and in every 
Find of inflammation. 2. In conſtipations or ob- 


ſtructions of the abdominal inteſtines. © 3. In diſ. 


eaſes of the breaſt, difficult breathing, and ſhort 
and dry coughs. 4. In an acrimonious ſtate of the 
fluids, bad colour of the face, difficult healing of 
the fleſh,. and the ſcurvy; properly fo called, 
5. In gouty and rheumatic paroxyſms. - 6. In cuta- 
neous diſeaſes. 7. In a ſtate of pregnancy. And 
laſtly, 8. In a deformed: or ill-ſhaped ſtate of the 
body, except in ſome particular caſes denn | 
ined by a phyficiun. | 

The beſt method of cold an es 
a river. Where, from neceſſity, it is done in the 
| houſe, Irecommend the Shower Bath, for which a 
proper apparatus is to be had at the tinman's. 
Where' the ſaving of expence is an object, it may 


be effectually ſupplied by the following eaſy expe- 
dent: Fill a common watering-pot with cold water, 
let the patient fit down undreſſed upon a ſtool, which 
may be placed in a large tub; and let the hair, i not 
cut e ſpread over the ſhoulders as looſely as 
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poſiblo; then. pour! -the une rok PR "RY 
- Sheen head, face, neck, ſhoulders, and all | 
Pata ol the eee, 0 r. 

eee dry, en er 

exciſe; as has been already recommended, until the 
ſenſation of cold be ſucceeded by a gentle glow all 
over him. When we' firſt reſort to this kind of 
bach, it may be uſed gently, and with water having 
ſome degree of warmth, ſo as not to make the 
ſhock: too great; but, as the patient becomes ac- 
cuſtomed to it, the degree of cold may be increaſed, 
the water may be allowed to fall from a greater 
height, and the holes in the pan may be made 
_ larger, ſo as to make the ſhower heavier. A large 
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Although the Shower Bath . not cover 45 
ee the body ſo univerſally as the uſual cold 
baths, this circumſtance is rather favourable than 
© otherwiſe : for thoſe parts, which the water has not 
touched, feel the impreſſion by ſympathy, as much 
as thoſe in actual contact with it. Every drop of | 
Vater becomes a Partial cold. bath in en 
"Yer mode of bathing. The Shower Bath, for he 
following reaſons, poſſeſſes advantages ſuperior to all 
| others. 1. The ſudden contact of the water, which 
in the common bath i is. only. momentary, may here 
be prolanged, repeated, 2nd. made flow or quick; or 
$ sio 8 | modified 
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modified at: pleafure. - 2. The head and bog 
which ure expoſed to ſome inconvenience and 
danger in the common bath, are here at once 
ſecured, by teceivitg the firſt ſhock of the water; 
the blood is conſequently impelled to the lower 

parts of. the body; and the patient finds no ob- 
ſtruction in breathing, or undulations of blood 
towards the head. 3. The heavy preſſure on the 
body occaſioned by the weight of the water, and 
the free circulation of the blood in the parts touched 
by 1 it, being, for ſome time at leaſt, interrupted, 
make the uſual way of bathing often more detri- 
mental than uſeful, The Shower Bath, on the 
contrary,” deſcends . in fingle drops, which are at 
once more ſtimulating. and pleaſant than the im- 
merſion into cold water, and it can be more readily | 
procured, and more eaſily modified and 224 Fb. to 

the circumſtances of the patient. 

I ſhall conclude this Chapter with ſome account 
of what is called the Azrial or Air Bath, This is 
a late invention, the effects of which have not yet. 
been ſufficiently aſcertained. Experience informs 
us, that by expoſing the naked body for a ſhort 
time to an agreeably cool, nay to a cold air, we 
perceive effects fomewhat ſimilar to thoſe produced 
by the cold bath; particularly that of a pleaſant ſen- 
ſation of heat diffuſed over the whole body, after 
having again dreſſed. There is little danger of 
rage 69 0 this occaſion: for in a place 
* x . | I where ; 


* 
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ere wa gcc t e reef gold fn 
Sur uſual dreſs, the ſenſation of it will not be men 


.. Increaſed, if we undreſs altogether, It may alſo be 


remarked, that with the whole: body naked, we 


bare much teſs to apprehend from the effets 


of cold, than by expoſing or keeping F * 
kſs covered than another *. | 
This ſpecies of bath. certainly deſerves farther 
trials. A. ſpacious apartment, with open Wilts 
dows, may ſerve every purpoſe of moving in the. 
free air. And here I would recommend to all 
are engaged in ſedentary and literary purſyits, t to 
walk with their heads uncovered in an open, and 
even in the coldeſt air, as being à ſimple and ex- 
cellent means to ſtrengthen the head, and to remove 
thoſe complaints which ariſe from intenſe thought 
and cloſe mental application. 
' To rub the body with woollen cloths, or with | 


ſoft bruſhes, is of great advantage, by.gently Tti- 


' * Lord Monboddo, the author of © Ancient Metaphyſics,” 
who died in May 1799, in his goth year, till very lately 
_ accuſtomed himſelf to take violent exerciſe, - when quite 
undreſſed, in the open air. He alſo anointed his body: like 
the ancients, with aromatic oily, eſpecially in certain ſtates 
of the atmoſphere : in the ſevereſt weather he never would 
enter a carriage, which he looked upon as an unjuſtifiable 
_ effeminacy 3 but annually rode from Edinburgh to London, 

and took other long journies on horſeback. And this vene- 
rable judge and amiable man found himſelf, long after the 
age of 70, as hale, and, in many reſpects, OY as 
he 1 been at 30 or 40. ix 


jus aud thoſe who ate liable to ſadden twitches 
che tendons, crawps, and lameneſs, may elfetuali”*” 


| Ce Cen | 


tions. Perſons of a delicate habit, of wide” 


'relieve, or rather prevent - theſe corplaints, by 


cauſing the whole body, particularly che limbs, to ; 
evening, for about 
half an hour, with rough cloths or ſoft bruſhes, 


be rubbed every morning and 


&ll the Kin becomes red. This friion is Rl 
more beneficial to the aged- than to the 


und & may in x great meafure produce the Ilan 
lofi ef aht. 5 144 


.. Frequent cutting Webb be ef she to 


eyes, che ears, and to the whole body. So the 


daily waſhing of the head with cold water, is 


an excellent remedy againſt periodical head - achs. 
In &ryzas, or defluxions of the humours from 
the head, and in weak eyes, the ſhaving of the 
head often affords immediate relief ; while at 


the ſame time it opens the pores, and promotes 


perſpiration. It is altogether a miſtaken idea, 
that there. is a danger of catching cold from the 
practice of waſhing the head, or leaving it expoſed 
to the free air, after having been waſhed. The 


more frequently the ſurface is cleanſed of ſcurvy 


and ſcaly impurities, the more eaſy and comfort- 
. able we feel. The oftener the hair is cut, the 


_ Huids to the external parts, e ee 5 
— perſpiration, together with all the other evacua«: 4. 


more quickly it grows again; and this ea ope- | 
ration. ſupplies the place of a N . * 


252 ; on cumming 


is artificial ifſue -. 


a 


of warmth and perſpiration in the feet is always 
a favourable ſymptom of health. Beſides, they 


Frieion of the les of thee ts: rel 


Vuageous; but, on account of the great number 
of highly ſenſible nerves in them, ſuch practice 


muſt not be carried to excels. A proper degres 


mould often be bathed in cold, or ſtill better, in 
lukewarm water, well rubbed, and the nails 


cautioufly cut. There will then be no danger 


of the nails growing into the- fleſh, or of corns 
or other calloſities ariſing in the feet. All the 


methods hitherto diſcovered of extraQting corns 
afford only temporary eaſe ; and it is very dan- 


gerous to cut them too Gin on account of the 
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ey Au ſecret compoſitions or pomatums ſor = the 
hair grow long and thick, are little better than fraud 
and impofition, and generally conſiſt of noxious ingredients. 


In place of them I recommend a ſimple mixture of olive- 


oil and ſpirits of roſemary ; to which may be added a few ; 


drops of oil of nutmeg. With this mixture let the hair by 


| anointed every night; but ſparingly at firſt. 


To change the hair to a darker colour; the liquid reme- : 
dies ſold by the perfumers are generally dangerous, as con- 


ſiſting of lead, antimony, and other metallic ſolntions. The 


only method to be purſued with ſafety is, to cut the hair 


pretty cloſe to the head, .and comb it morning and evening 


with a leaden comb, which ſimple proceſs cannot E 


or check the perſpiration of 155 head. 


many 
5 * % # 7 


* 


* toes. 2550 ſhoes, 3 „ Baring the feet in 
lukewarm water, with a little falt and pot-aſhes ® 


» , diffolyed in it, ad a plaſter made of equal parts of 


Gym Galbanum, Saffron, and Camphor, are the 
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F {Ra bake advantages 5 — 
„ the uſual mode of Clothing conſidered, tageti 
lh Propeſals for — its defects. 

IN honfidving the various articles of Dreſs | 
attention muſt be paid both to their ſubſtance and 
* Our mode of clothing may occaſion trouble, 
 Ciſeaſe, and death — 1. When we attempt by it 
to improve ſome ſuppoſed defects af the body, 

which cannot be done without” injury; and, 
5 2. When it conſiſts of improper ſubſtances, whether 
Ty l from neceſſity, or in n with faſhion 

g and caprice. 

To avoid ridicule, we ORE with the prevail. 

ing faſhions of the day ; but, if this compliance be 
prejudicial to health, it ſhows great weakneſs to 
allow ourſelves to be carried away with the ſtream; 
and although a deviation from the mode may, for 
the moment, excite the ridicule of the thoughtleſs, 
yet thoſe who have the boldneſs to oppoſe the 
Tyrant, when his dictatorial mandates are inju- 
. rious to health, will in the end triumph, and they. 
may themſelves have the ſatisfaction to introduce 
dreſſes, at once healthful and elegant. * 


— 
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8. this-qelp6E;, people begin in ſong degree tod 
think for themſelves ; that rigid adherence to the 1 

mode, vhich heretofore dreſſed both men and 9 
women, dee i form fa eee = 
ſoldiers, does not now diſguſt us. Ae «140 18 2 2 


The general properties of a good dreſs. 26 aa 4 
e chree following :—1. That it be not ſo hard ang 
unpliable, as to obſtruct the free and eaſy motion of 3 
the joints, and be uncomfortable, either from its 


weight or tightneſs.— 2. That it preſerve the body 5 
in that degree of temperature which is molt agree 5 
able, as well as moſt” ſuitable to the different 8 
functions and motions in a healthy ſtate and, i, 
3- That it do not produce any detrimental effects, e 9 
by increaſing perſpiration in an unneceſſary degtee, : 2 


or too much abſorbing the vapours of the atmo» _ _ +? 
? p 2 . N pe AVE nd —_ + 4 
ſphere. 5 * 2 +824 <p 4 
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On the Material ac for dis of Dre 1 


Tas property of receiving, repelling, and emit- 
ting heat and cold, depends not only on the 
ſubſtance from which our. dreſs is made, and its 
ſhape or form, but alſo on the colour. Clothes of 
alight colour have the leaſt attraction for heat, and 
therefore are the moſt proper in hot weather. Sub. > 
ſtances of a very ſmooth and ſhinjng ſurface ſtrongly x 
 refle& the-rays of the ſun, which cannot penetrate. 
through them; hence the advantage, in hot clj- 
WA 
1 | 24 of 
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dug e ers gowns, = Key 


- Dazzling colours /are' offenſive, and a perſon whey 
, ſuffers from weak eyes will. injure them {till more 

dy wearing crimſon or ſcarlet, or being much 

in company with others thus dreſſed. Fora ſimilar 


reaſon, ſplendid white dreſſes, ſteel buttons, gold : 


and filver lace, and all ornaments of this ſort, are 
detrimental to yiſion j; up 


%- << 


| Animal Wadl produces a Shs vnde 4 ow 


account of the ſtimulus and gentle friction it oe? 


caſions on the ſkin, By its uſe, animal electricity 
is elicited, perſpiration promoted, the perſpited 
bumours are abſorbed, and again eaſily evaporated, 
on account of the porous nature of this fubſtance. 
Tinen Cloth, by diminiſhing the elaſticity of the 
YE kin, increaſes the internal warmth, and at the ſame 

ume, from its compactneſs, retains too readily the 
perſpirable humours, and does not part with them 
ſo readily as wool. S6iled ſhirts therefore produce 
a a difagreeable cooling ſenſation, and ſtop perſpir- 
ation, eſpecially if made of thick ſtrong cloth, * 

not regularly changed every day. . 

Silk occaſions à gentle ſtimulus, but as a 
ſufficiently promote perſpiration, though it _ 
leſs humidity from the atmoſphere than linen. 1 

Oiliſtin, or wax · cloth, increaſes perſpiration in 
an uncommon degree, but does not admit it to. 


evaporate again, ard is therefore e 90 in 
| certain Abele 
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*T linen; it © a warmth dt rnden 


imbibes and retains the perſpired humours, to the 


injury of che _— and like yout Fas: 1 
E 2 matter. + 


All kinds of 1 a are more noxious TT ulelul! 


volk vich reſpect to their ſtructure and conſtituent = 


parts. They contain many alkaline and oily 
particles; they are generally too compact and 
| unequal on the ſurface ; they too much ſtimulate 
and increaſe perſpiration, by promoting "the - 
acceſs of humours to the ſkin ; they do not allow 
the perſpirable matter to eſcape, ſoon acquire an 


intolerable ſmell, and more than any other ſubſtance : 


attract and retain contagious effluvia. Experience 
informs us, that nations who dreſs in fur, par- 


 Licularly in hot countries, are frequently expoſed. 


to diſeaſes, owing to a want of cleanlineſs and free 


— 


perſpirgtion; ſuch are the putrid fevers of Hungary, 
the plague among the Turks, and the fingular dif- 
eaſe of the hair in Poland, called plica polonica, 
aich curls the whole hair into a number of twiſts, 
that have the appearance of ſo many greaſy Sg 
afford a ghaſtly ſpeQacle.. * 

We ought, therefore, to chooſe a \ dreſs irene 
2 10 the feaſpn and weather, as well as to the conſti- 
rution of the body. Woollen clothes are the moſt 
proper in ſpring, autumn, and winter; becauſe 
they moderately warm the body, do not weaken - 
it by the abſtraction of too es: and 


e 7 Re have 


„ . wat 1 
have the feweſt points of contact, 42 
words, do not ang fo clas wo the b 6 ay 
other materials of dreſs. Gadd 
In ſummer, mot: poopis are eee loa 

thin clothes, which are ſcarcely proper in" our 

changeable climate, It is not, in that ſeaſon, adviſ- 
able to take much exerciſe in thin dreſſes, particu- 
larly in the heat of the day: Nor ſhould we venture 
to wear ſuch clothes early in the morning, when 
the air is cool, and the pores of the ſkin have been 
dilated by the warmth of. the bed ;—but {ill leſs 
in the evening, when the heat of the day has fo 
much opened them, that perſpiration may be eaſily 
checked, and health materially injured. 
In our variable climate, it would be preferable 
to adopt a ſpecies of dreſs, which is nearly uniform 
in all ſeaſons; for as thin clothes are more imme. * 
diately pervaded by heat, during the leaſt exerciſe, 
it certainly would be more prudent and rational 
ta wear a dreſs that is calculated to withſtand the 
effects both of cold and heat. That there is no 
danger in adopting a general dreſs for all ſeaſons; 
that, on the contrary, it is the moſt beneficial 4 
of managing the body, with regard to the moſt 
important function, namely that of perſpiration, 1 
ſhall endeavour to "Prove MR. Dee Section. 
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dn DRESS, 


* the — — the Shin, 
"on firſt and principal rule with reſpect to this 


 fubje& is, that #he covering of the Hin anght ta be 


| akpays the fame, and nat be changed according to the 


 feaſin and the weather. The uſual conſequence-of 


this change is, in the firſt-place, an uneaſy and 
painful ſenſation, A ſkin accuſtomed to fine linen 
only, cannot*endure the ſenſation occafioned by a 
 coarſes kind; and cdtton is ſtill more dilagree- 
able, but, moſt of all, animal wool or flannel, 
In che. next place, to change the dreſs according 
to the weather, oecupies more time, and requires 
more expence, man is convenient to the great | 
© maſs of the people. . | 
Nevertheleſs, there are many, who, [te mit. ; 
taken maxims of health, accommodate the cover · 
ing of their ſkins to the ſeaſons: they dreſs them- 
belves i in winter in flannel, towards ſpring and au- 
tums in cotton, and in ſummer in linen; a method 
as abſurd as it is dangerous. Notwithſtanding the 
diſfculties, which each of theſe changes muſt pro- 
© duce, while we undergo this new trial on our ſkin, - 
we expoſe ourſelves at the ſame time, in every 


* change, to all poſſible dangers ariſing from 


told and: repelled perſpiration. This cuſtom. is the 
more dangerous, as it is uſually practiſed by the 
firm,” the tender, and the aged, who regulate 


3 the temperature of the wea- 


£5 * * * + — ther 
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ther, than by the days of the almanack, when | 
they ate * accuſtomed to (angel ow 
dreſſes.” 

The elne then, which is is mof wack Tor 
vering of the ſhin, is eaſily anſwered. Animal wool 
ſeems to recommend itſelf to us by the very cir- 
cumſtance, that hair is the general covering of 
thoſe animals which moſt reſemble man in their 
ſtructure. If men were habituated to go naked in 
the colder climates, the human body would, no 
doubt, alſo be better covered with hair. Animals, 
in winter as well as in ſummer, have the ſame 
coat, except that in the coldeſt ſeaſon their hair 
is uniformly ſomewhat thicker and longer, conſe- 
quently alſo warmer than in ſummer, apc in 
the northern countries. 

Not only analogy, but experience alſo proves, 75 
that wool worn next the ſkin has indiſputable ad- 
vantages over all other ſubſtances. For, 1. Flan- 
nel is but a flow conductor of external heat to 
the body, and it the more eaſily attracts internal 
heat, and allows it to evaporate the more readily, 4 
as it is more porous than any other texture. 
2. A fultry atmoſphere is extremely troubleſome, 
particularly where great heat is combined with 
moiſture, the humidity checking perſpiration, and 
at the ſame time conducting too many aqueous 
particles to the. abſorbent veſſels from without. 
Heas then flannel is of en e ſince 


it F 


| wie may perſpire without danger, and undertake ' 


on bur 261 
+ keeps the e w; the ſkin conſtantly' open, 
cauſes them to perſpire freely, and admits but 4 
"mo ſmall degree of external moiſture. - ' | 
The principal good effect of flannel, 8 
confiſt in its gentle and beneficial. ſtimulus, or 
that friction which it occaſions on the fkin, and 
by which it opens the pores. We muſt not ima- 
gine, that flannel of itſelf heats. more than linen 
or cotton; for it is not the heat which occaſions 
inconvenience, but the circumſtance of the per- 
ſpirable matter adhering to the ſkin. In flannel, | 


any. exerciſe of the body, without diſagreeable 
ſenſations; not ſo, when linen remains wet on the 
ſkin. If we take violent exerciſe iti flannel, per- 
ſpiration is neceſſarily increaſed, but the perſpired 
matter is communicated through the flannel to the 
atmoſphere, and the ſkin remains dry, warm, and 
comfortable. If we take the, ſame exerciſe in linen 
ſhirts, perſpiration. is indeed alſo increaſed; but 


the perſpired matter is not imparted to the atmo- 


ſphere, but is inſpiſſated in a fluid ſtate, clogs the 
| linen, and remains in contact with the ſkin. , _. 
Another advantage which flannel poſſeſſes over 
nen and cotton is, that people perfpiring pro- 


fuſely in flannel ſhirts, may ſafely venture into 
the open air, and will not eaſily catch cold, becauſe 
flannel does not abſorb the perſpired humours. If 


we do the ſame in linen ſhirts, the ſkin will ſoon 
be e by perſpiration, which will occaſion a 


<5" 4 ſenfation "> 


x 


\ 


tt violent cold, and very frequently an inflammation 


| eee inaoltaber 


of the lungs, will be the conſequence. Thie dam 
ger - ariſes from the fluid matter ſettling on the 
fin; and we may be ſtill more ſeverely injured; 
| if we at the ſame dime expoſe ourſelves to dhe 
aQtion of the wind, or a current of air. | 
| Numberleſs writers, both ancient and modern, 


. n the good effects of flannel next the ſkin; 


of theſe I ſhall only quote CounT Ruuronp, who 
ſays, in one of his earlier Effays, that he is con- 
vinced of the utility of flannel ſhirts in all ſeaſons; 
that he has worn chem in all climates, in the warm 
eſt apartments, and in the moſt fatiguing exerciſe, 
without the leaſt difficulty ; that he was relieved, 
dy the uſe of flannel, from a pain in his breaſt he 

had been frequently ſubject to, and never ſince. 
knew an hour's illneſs; and that nothing exceeds 
_ the agreeable ſenſation of this dreſs, when yo 
bave been once accuſtomed to it. 

Indeed after the praiſes beſtowed upon flannel, 
dy ſo many reſpectable authorities, and by men who 
_ from long experience have aſcertained its bene- 
ficial effects, it is ſurpriſing, that any individual, 
however great his reputation, ſhould be whimſical 
or hardy enough to diſpute its general falubrity, 
merely with a view to eſtabliſh a favourite hypo- 5 

theſis. 

It has been objeted, that flannel worn gert the p 
ſkin is * becauſe it too much increaſes 
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eden; bac db iu ne ee es Ge 
ſince perſpiration, as long as the in remains dry, 
never can de hurtful, nor immoderate. Such 
miſtaken notions have been propagated, from the 
circuinſtance, that flannel is frequently ordered by 


phyſicians, to increaſe perſpiration in ſome diſeaſes; 
where it is neceſſary to the recovery of the patient: 


| but the copious . perſpiration is then the Nees f * 
diſeaſe, and not of the flanne l. 
; "The" ancely alata: eee by frangd bo. 
of very ſhort duration. That it may make the 
ſkin red and inflamed, if it be too much rubbed 
and ſcratched, cannot be denied; but it is a-pal- 
pable falſity that it produces cutaneous eruptions. - 
It has quite a contrary effect; a8 it preſerves hs 
- pores open, . increaſes perſpiration, and thus re- 
moves the cauſe of cutaneous -diſeaſes, which ariſe 
chiefly from a checked and irregular ſtate ne 
cretion by the pores. _ 

In anfwer t6-another objeftion 6 


waiſtcoat may preſerve the body as clean, and much 
* than linen, 5 4 as frequently chonged?, P 


Wool, 
* * — Y 


* This ly lth 1 gebe, Amn d 
anſwers the objection of à learned writer, according to 


whom a flannel dreſs requires a more frequent change than 


linen, to promote cleanlineſs, and conſequently would produce 


a a contrary effect among the lower claſſes of people. Yet, 


in other reſpects, I fully agree with the celebrated Hurs- 


raub, Who Iays down the following conditions and limit- 


/ 


ing of flannel, it is certain, that a flannel ſhirt or | 


\ 


ae to e enen e 


to adopt a woollen texture for the covering of the ſkin. 
It.j is, however, a ſalutary dreſs to thoſe who, in all proba- 


 bllityz- Have commenced the ſecond half of their-life ; to all 


cold or phlegmatic temperaments ; to all who lead a ſe- 
dentary life; to individuals ſubject to catarrhs, or frequent 


| colds, gout, diarrbœa, and partial congeſtions of the blood Y 


to all nervqus patients and: convaleſcents from ſevere chro- 


nic diſorders j to perfons' hd ate too faſceptible of the 
impreſſions of the atmoſphere; and, laſtly, im ſuch climates 


and purſuits of life as are expoſed to frequent and ſudden 


without exception, who are already ſubje& to violent per- 
fpiration, or troubled with cutaneous: eruptions, and who 
eannot afford to change their an aun: as is 


conſiſtent with cleanlineſs? 


Profeſſor Hufeland, doubtleſs; meant to ſay wh the 


wearing of flannel next the ſkin is then only hurtful, if none 
of the conditions before ſpecified reconcile its uſe; for, 


ns" in ho e to the uſe of "Te TR vpn thi 
whole, * ſays he,” I am of opinion that it would not be 
adviſable, at leaſt to children and young perſons, 2 | 


| changes of air.—lt is, on the contrary, hurifulto all thoſe 


* 


even in caſes apparently doubtful, the temporary wearing 


of flannel is not attended with ſuch danger as might per- 
haps reſult from neglecting its application. But although 
it be obviouſly conducive to health, the Profeſſor rerom- 


wends only ſuch a texture of wool, as is ſufficiently porous, 
and neither too rough nor too thick.—Coarſe woollen ſtock © 


ings. in winter, and thin ones in ſummer, oupht in his opi- 


nion to be more generally worn. Thoſe perſons, laſtly, who 
are in a good ſtate of health, and have no particular reaſon ä 


for wearing flannel, or whoſe Kin is too ircitable, may finds 
ic, he thinks, beneficial to wear à cloth fabricated a 4 
mixed texture of cotton and linen. | 


_ Medical and Sn Joes! Ne. I. . 4. 
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is by ior contagion. tf many, 


rj becauſe, while it encourages perſpiration, 
i at the ſame time removes the inhaled 


ly if, in caſes, of danger, per- 
piratio de increaſed. by other ſuitable . means. 
Hence people wearing fl on their ſkin, . never. 
from cold. I have been informed, EY 
e in the different founde: 

as Well 2s at; the 4 8 _ 
„ in the moſt intenſe heat, 
wear no, other but flannel ſhirts ; and that without, | 


A 


theſe it would be ſimpoſſible to prevent continual 
colds, and the moſt fatal diſeaſes, With this be- 
neficent intention the Britiſh ſoldiers. upon dhe 
Continent, ſome years ago, were furniſhed with 
flannel waiſtcoats, by the liberal ſubſcriptions” g 
individuals, which, 1 am convinced, ſaved many 
lives that muſt otherwiſe have fallen riſims to. 
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the effeQs of a cold and moiſt climate. - ws 


eis 


Theſe 2 3 recommend, = 


ly 


| is 
ſuitable to all ſeaſons; as r requires ae great 
| under. dreſi ; and as itis a tole 


o 


* 


— 
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— and ps. br houſes, as well 28 — 2] 
of every deſcription. Many deſperate diſbafes In 
the legs of the common people, many inflamma- 
tions of the throat, breaſt, and lungs, might be 
prevented, and many lives ſaved; both of children 
and adults, if flannel were more * 
Thoſe who complain of cold legt and be 
never comfortable nor healthy: if they could be 
F upon to wear worſted ſtockings ard 
_ flannel ' drawers, they would acquite 4 quicker 
 Erculation of the blood in the lower extremities, 
aud prevent many troubles and indilpoſitious, from 
which, without'this precaution, they cannot eſcape. 
Moſt valetudinarians and patients light this advice, 
becauſe they imagine that the wearing of flannel * 
attended with uneaſy ſenſations. This idea, howey 
ought not to prevent them from giving it 4 . 
trial; for the uncomfortable feeling conthiues only 
- fora few days, as I have myſelf experienced ; and 
this trifling facrifice cannot be compared with'the 
falutary effects, which flannel next the Nn alinoſt 
© uniformly produces. By continuing it ſufficiently 
kong, and changing it frequently, the moſt h. 
nate gouty and rheumatic complaints have oft 
been removed, and many other wütet url? 
_ trerted. © Children afflicted witk rickkts, cannot 
be better relieved than by a proper diet, and lauer 
' fhirts, whick may be daily fumigated with "amber, 
Feen or other fragrant ſubſtances FY — 
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.:Gorvon: ſtockings, which are ſo 
ut preſent, are highly o 
of the human frame, which perſpires ſo much 
as the feet. The cold feet 
produce, is wall N for the 
and. many other eee of the. human 
| Hſtem, l e imdmare, that gout, ſuppreſſion of the 


wear. cotton and 


$f 


Wear. 


— 


beet and of the leather. of the ſhoex, ls-greater; 
is commonly believed. Hence thaſe, who wear 
ig "wn Soba ought, from reſpect to cleanlineſs, | 
as well as health, to change. them according as 
their exerciſe increaſes perſpiration. = | 
A gh the feet are the | W 20 


by this hint Waits, MESH" have 

been imprudentiy and unaecountabliy ſtudious to 
xy 6f preſerving the feet dry, and free cem al 
ane re cable ms”; OY cs . 


ping the feet ary; Inf * r 
„ait fetor—=It is alſo ir 
to wear" ny other” but woollen - gloves, which 

eight e ve or by un Cane. who wi v | 
- Walkes are fo"cerain nd fo power: 
treu in their eſfects : en the Softrary, j external 
LW plications; unleſs affſted vy internal 
a with he polled rain of 
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— thre, ar Gl Rocking, 
inſtead-of removing the tranſpired matter, actually 
abſorb itz bring it in contact with the {kit ; pre- 


ſerve it in'a ſtate of heat favourable to putretaſiion 5 


and check all farther perſpiration. '-- 1 7 


EA 


? 
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That the fectre more expaled is dhe sha 


cold, and to ſtagnations of the fluids, than any 


other part of the body, is unqueſtionable: iſt, be. 


* 


cauſe they are the moſt remote parts from the 
heart, and the quickneſs of the circulation of the 


blood decreaſes in proportion to that diſtance; 


andd ad, the blood circulating "downwards makes 
' Its way to the heart ſomewhat flower, on account 


of its own gravity. By this ſlowneſs in the'cir- | 
culation, more © watery particles are depoſited 


by the blood. It is therefore neceſſary to keep 
the feet ſomewhat warmer than the reſt of the 


body, in order to encourage the motion of the 


fluids to the upper parts. Woollen ſtockings are 


excellently adapted for that purpoſe,” and they 
ought to be choſen rather thicker than thoſe flan- 
nels uſed for ſhirts and drawers. . For the fame 


reaſon, it is proper to prevent all moiſture from 
without, by means of water-proof ſhoes, -provided 


ſocks of horſe-hair. . Hin 930 en - 
The ' moſt diſagreeable ſenſation” produced' by 


the feet in perſpiring, is between the toes : this 


can only be prevented by wearing ſtockings made 


with toes, like the fingers of zloves; betauſe theſe 
4 8 2 7 | Fw! 4 alone 
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dbdonries of I ſhall ſubſtitute an eaſier me. 


1 thod of remedying the unpleaſant effefts of violent | rh 
| A powder of burnt alum 
dend 
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than 8 The well. 
= |  knownand excellent rule, of keeping the head cool, 
und thefeet warm, is too much neglected, eſpecially 
Te by the lower clafſes of the people in many countries, 
à2 in Scotland, Holland, and Germany, and like- 
5 wiſe among people of a certain age and deſcription 
"OH in this country. The Scotch peaſant wears his 
heavy bonnet, the Dutchman his cap, and the 
Turk bis turban, without conſidering that ſuch 

| loads are ſtupifying; and that, while np 
A attention is paid to keep their feet warm and dry, 
{© ' their heads are virtually converted into vapor- 
3 __ ._- baths. In all the man who lives at his 


cap; heſpends perhaps one half of the day in this 
prepares his head for-frequent 


colds, 


bay 
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In our _ moderate climate, we might aby 
- accuſtom bur youth: to:go with the head unco- 
vered; as Nature has already provided it with 
|  bair for that purpoſe. In very cold and hot eoun- 
tries, however, the head muſt be lightly covered, 
enen Gold; or. from the full more * 
- gerous vertical rays of the ſun. 

It is an inſtance of i improvement In the 1 
of children i in England, that their tender heads 
| are not ſo much ſhut up in cloſe caps, and fur- 
bonnets, as thoſe. upon the Continent. A prac- 
tice ſo injudicious and hurtful deferves no imita- 
uon; and yet there are advocates for warm night» 
caps and wigs 3: they would ſtarve their feet, while 
| the heads cloſed. in an anti lee, which 


710 


* For 3 years the ladies inſtead of thoſe horrid 
maſſes of frizzled hair, which uſed at once to injure their 


health, and disfigure their faces, happily returned to bean- 


tiful and elegant nature 3 having their hair hanging down 


in graceful ringlets, while the only artificial covering 


was a ſimple turban, or an ornamental bandean. Of late, 


"however, this taſteful ſtyle of decoration has been ſucceedgd 
by unnatural, diſguſting, and unhealthful-wige ; a faſhion 


. probably introduced by ſome ugly and 


| pals Oman to 
"reduce her gay and beauriful im en * | | 


7 
5 


ÿ3ZDu. Te 
1 New. born eilten, we doe who' as 12 
tender, require only an eaſy and moderate ; 
”' covering for the head, and this chiefly during 
1 the firſt weeks,” on account of the ſoftneſs of their 
1 cranium, then but imperfectly oflified.. Yet ſuch 
I cap ſhould be looſely tied, that it may not 
Wc: preſs ty 1 805 nor ante the en, « be 
3 * That'-the- car is naturally white of ſore 
1 mation, is proved by the muſeles wich which it. 
=. is provided. Its form, reſembling 2 ſhell, is 
admirably adapted to receive and corivey ſound, 
In the vain conceit, that à projecting ear, ſo 
as the author of nature has created it; is a defor- 
mity, nurſes and over-yiſe matrons endeavour 
to preſa the child's ear, from its firſt appearance, 
cloſe to the head. Thus they render the thell 
of the ear immoveable, and diminiſh the capacity 
of hearing. A properly- expanded ear not only 
"ſtrengthens che acuteneſs of hearing, but likewiſe 
_ . preſerves. this uſeful ſenſe to a. great age, when 
dhe muſcles of the internal organs of bearing became 
* | 
Jo go with the head buck 2G in ſunſhine, is 
ated improper, both for children and adults; 
but our common black hats are ill calgulated ta | 
' avert the miſchief, as they do not reflect the heat, 
bat rather concentrate it in the moſt ſenſible man- 


"Pn Hus ef a white; e 
ght colour, made of ſtraw or fimilar light materials, 
would be far preferable, particularly for people la- 
boring in the fields, ſoldiers, and travellers. - In 
very hot weather, a, piece of white paper may be 
eee advantage on the crown of the hat. 
As the bat "ought likewiſe to ſhelter che eyes 
from too vivid a light, the brim ſhould be broad 
enough to protect them, and the inner fide of a 
green or blue, but not of a black, nor a dazzling 


colour. From the preſent mode, however, it ; 


appears that both ladies and ' gentlemen think a 
brim almoſt, if not altogether unneceſſary, even 
when the power of the ſun is moſt oppreſſive. 
© Perſons ſuffering from periodical head-achs,' "or 
whole heads are otherwiſe unhealthy, ſhould hive 
Their hair cut ſhort. By this petty ſacrifice; they 
will promote the neceſſary perſpiration, the head 


vill remain cool, and the cold bathing of it can be 
praiſed with more advantage. In this point 'of 
view, wigs cannot be altogeth?r condemned, as 


long 2s hair. dreſſing, artificial braids, and other 
ornaments, form an eſſential part of faſhionable 
dreſs. Beſides, the wearers of wigs are, in a 
great meaſure, exempt from many inconveniences 


and evils attending the uſe of powder and poma- 


tum. Laſtly, if we muſt chooſe one of the two 
- maladies of the times, it is moſt rational to adopt 


*the leaſt noxious to health; and To'far 1 ink a 


K wig is * preferable to 2 head nn 
in 
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- Thoſe, however, who Ret oo ee | 
wear a wig, ſhould not upon any account again let 


ee ad. 
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their hair grow, om ee, 


v7 
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L nen having heen; befare inveltigared, 1 hall vady 
© add, as to their form—that they may be ſeriouſly 


prejudicial to health, if too narrow in the collar, 
and in the wriſtbands. I have ſeen ſeveral inſtances 


"of pepple. ee whh; Hinrngl, of; brouth. gab 


difficulty of ſpeech, from this reaſon only, be- 
cauſe the blood cannot circulate freely, if the 
neck and wriſts be tied or buttoned up too cloſely. 


I was once preſent where a young man, playing 
u rackets, was ſuddenly ſeized with an apo- 


plectic fit, the cauſe, of which ſeemed at. -firſt 


inexplicable. - As foon, however, as his ſhirt- 
— wriſthands, and garters. were looſened, he 


8 cravats, ribands, * necklaces of 


| all ſorts, when they. are. too tight, ſtop the acceſs 
And retreat of the blood to and from the head, 
co occaſion accumulations of the blood and other 
uids, head-achs, faintings, ſtupor, apoplexy, 


corroſive ulcers of the ſkin, and innumerable other 


| maladies. All covering of the neck ought there- 
fore to be conſtantly worn looſe. People who are 
table to ſore thyoats, and diſeaſes. of the breaſt, 


| * gradually e rr e in mild and | 


dry 
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"Dok to go with n „ lightly 
covered as poſſible, and if faſhion would permit it, 
to have no other covering but the collar of the 


irt. In cold and moiſt weather, a thin handker 


chief might be added. But the modern eravats, filled 


with a ſtiffening of cotton or wool, are extremely 
injurious to the part which they are intended to 


protect. For, by occafioning too great heat, they - 


render the neck unnaturally ſenſible to every change 
of the atmoſphere. It is rather ſurpriſing, chat 


- from a due ſenſe. of their perniciouſneſs, we have 
rejected all coverings of the neck in children, as 


being troubleſome and uſeleſs ; and yet, in defiance 
of reaſon and experience, we continye to incumber 
our own necks with ſuch bandages. 

Neck. laces and rjbands, likewiſe, are al 


died ſo cloſe, as to preſs with violence on that ſup- 
poſed deformity of the throat, vulgarly called the 
Adam's apple, which projects leſs in the female 


than in the male ſex. . Theſe ribands and neck- 


' laces, when worn tight, are the more inconvenient | 


and dangerous, if they be ngrrow and edged. Upon 
taking them off, which is too frequently neglected 
at night, they leave an impreſſion on the neck, 
clearly proving the impediment they are to fres 
muſcular action, and what ſtagnations, pain, 


and dangerous conſequences they may occaſion. 
The neck and throat, being alternately expanded 


and contracted, in ſpeaking, chewing, and ſwal- 
lowing, it is the higheſt degree of imprudence 
© ey n to 


F 


o aeg m motn for th e ppear 
. bes n 

* Equally objectionable are thoſe black Kocks, 
that were formerly much in faſhion, and are ſtill 
| worn by ſome old beaux and military men. The 
| hatter indeed deſerve our compaſſion, from being 
_ obliged to wear theſe uncomfortable collars ; but 
the former ought to conſider, that they expoſe 
themſelves to dangers, increafing as they advance 
in age, and rendering them every day more 
able to apoplexy. I knew a regiment of ſoldiers 
on the Continent, whoſe Colonel was fo exceſlively 
fond of what he conſidered a martial appearance, 
that he cauſed his officers. and men to have every 
article of their uniform remarkably tight, particu- 
| rly the ſtocks, waiſtbands, and knee garters. 
The conſequence was, that in the courſe of a few 
months above the half of his regiment became. 
ſubje& to very obſtinate cutaneous diſcaſes, and 
other obſtructions, ſo that they were unable to 
perform duty. Other regiments in the vicinity 
alſo ſuffered from this ReſtruQive cuſtom ; but the 
proportion of their diſabled ſoldiers was like oneto 
ten in the former. — The late Dr. ForTnexcu, | 
aſſerts, that theſe tight ſtocks are productive of 
apoplexy, if a perſon look for ſome time, with 
his head turned, without moving his body. By 
this alone, he believes, people have brought 'on 
apoplectic ſymptoms. ' For ſuch. a turn of the 
neck, when the body ſtands fixed, diminiſhes 'the _ 


 portionate, * Ae wean aden, 
Hom the yeſſels/of the head and the brain. 


£ 
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but a8 to Women and Children, it cannot e A. 
| puted, that they would be bettet without. a. 
\ 2 Lacta Stays, are, among the better ranke of 
ſociety, at preſent out of faſhion; ſince the Grecian 
form is juſtly preferred to all artificial ſhapes. toVets 


uſeful habit 
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hen we have adopted an rſe 
is our duty to tecommend it zer thoſe als, who 


their .mothers and grandmothers, have done the 
. ſame. I ſhall therefore briefly;ſtate a few. of the 
| conſequences, ariſing from this; unnatural part of 
female dreſs, namely, diſeaſes of the breaſt, external 
calloſities, and cancer itſelf ; the ribs are compreſſed; 
the ſpine is bent out of its place; the fret ex- 
panſion of the lungs is prevented: hence ſhortneſs 
of breath, indurations and tubercles of che lungs, 
- cramp of the ſtomach, defective digeſtion, nauſea, 
Irregulari ities in the, ſecretory and other organs, 
and the like: in ſhort, the liſt of the maladies 
thus produced is too long to be here detailed; 
and both married and unmarried ladies, for 
the lake of compaſſion, ſhould exert, All, their 
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fete 6 e by ſtiff laced — a. 
ſuck 11 de at all admiſſible, it ought t 
| > nr den as” "ine 
better, the kenketnd. end were A eee 
for gloves and ſtockiti n 4 

Al her has been bad with regard to held Rays, 
i alſo applicable to ſmall waiſts, and tight covers 
ings of the breaſt and'the abdomen *, * q 9 70 

Narrow fleeves in gowns and coats, tight wriſt - 
bands in ſhirts, and bracelets, occaſion « feuiling. 
of the veins on the back of the hand, rigidity, 
weakneſs of nerves, and incapacity of r 
the arm. If the arms de in this manner twiſted 


4 


& 4 8 * 9 
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from infancy, their growth and formation are 


impeded ; and it is probably owing to this cauſe, 
chat we ſee ſo many perſons with ſhort, thin, 
dog ap e FT 2 6 2x62 0d 

Women ſuffer much more by this bandage than 
men, whoſe arms poſſeſs more muſcular ſtrength; 
and have not the interſtices of the muſcles filled 
with fat, like the former. In this reſpect, 4 
modern fathion. of | tying e Bones of .. 
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. Faſbion delights 3 in extremes. No 8 had the falt 
ſex abandoned the unnatural and unhealthfut cuſtom + 
long taper waiſts, than they in a manner concealed” tie 
waiſt altogether. Inſtead of the eincture r 
of the body, as nature and taſte directed, they bound them- 


ſelves over the breaſts, a cuſtom not leſs prepoſterous than \ 


” 


injurious to health. Ae HRS 00 "39 AEM 2 
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ſure; a8 the circulation of the blood, together 
with the motion of the arms, is thus obſtrukted, and 
many difagreeable: conſequences wantonly induced. 
Farther, the female arm is naturally ſomewhat 
fuller from the ſhoulder! downwards, ard _ 
becomes ſmaller towards the joints of the hand: 
dot in man, it is always more muſcular 4 Mtle 
below the elbow. From 'this difference i te 
ſtructure, - it 'is obvious, that the fleeves in x 
female dreſs tie eloſe to the whole arm, white thoſe 
of a man's coat but partially- attach to it, a 8 0 
© Many of the remarks already ſuggeſted, reſpect- 
1 form and ſubſtance of other parts of dreſs, 
are likewiſe applicable to the article of breeches. | 
If theſe be made of improper materials, or too 
right/in the waiſtband, they mnſt occaſion both 
.uneaſineſs and injury to the body. Yet the inge-⸗ 
nous obſervations, lately publiſhed on this” ſab- - 
je& by Dr. Favsr, an eminent phyſician in Ger- 
many, are by no means ſo concluſive; as" to 
induce us to abandon an article of dreſs, not only 
rendered neceſſary by the laws of decorum, bur 
which, when properly conſtructed, is even of con- 
fiderable ſervice; inaſmuch. às breeches, by their | 
moderate preſſure, tend to ſtrengthen the relaxed | 
parts of the body, particularly at a tender age. 
The moſt proper form of this veſtment is, upen 
the whole, that of pantaloans ; but they ought to 
beſufficieruly wide, " a thin cooling ſubſtance-ins 
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| 5 N ſeveral} i inconveniences t. to * 


winter... Tight ande 


all over the RR 
l, preffure. of. the | 


vs del; u, on account ef in cloſe. ten = 
ture, it is apt to cheek infenſible pe * 
the; waiſtband be too ſtrait, the free motion of the 
the abdomen will be obſtruQted, 


the ablorbent veſſels of the 
g their offices, an 


aca] $omplaines be eaſily induced. 
ence may be entirely. avoi avoided, by the ule of 


aht, 
now almoſt generally adopted, and which, as they 


- 
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ITbere are other 


women are ſubject. I | 
ſtances attendin cheir uſusl dreſe, which con- 
uidute to bring on a premature ſexual. impulſe,” 
axe apt to induce them to habiu ally irre 


Haſpecially as young ſabiales but tho: del 
tom themſelves to ſit in an improper poſture. 

Concerning the clothing of the legs; I muſt 
inthe ürſt place cenſure the uſe of tight garters, 
particularly in men, to whom they are altogether 
Nel Whether females can do without 
them, is ſcarcely fair to quettion's' bugyF any fub- 
Mitute or contrivance can be adopted in their 
place, it will amply compenſate any little trouble or 


inconvenience :—the- ſtockings can eaſily be tied | 
ds ſome tape faſtened to the waiſtband. * This ap- 
| patently triling improvement is is of greater mo- 


ment, than many are inclined to imagine; for 


garters are undoubtedly the cauſe of much mif. 
chief, whether tied below or above the knee. 
The part to which they are applied, acquires an 
unnatural hardneſs; they diſpoſe the thighs ad 
legs to dropſy, induce great fatigue in walking, 
T ons 
ſo frequently ſtumble, fall, and diſlocate or break 
the knee · pan. The great difference in walking, 

with and without garters, I have myſelf ſufficien 

experienced. | Many years 2g0, When in compli- 
ance with early habits and prejudices, I was ac- - 
cuſtomed to the uſe of garters, I could not walk 
or nde half a doren miles vithout fatigue; which 
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may be choſen of thicker or thinner 
5 cording to the weather and ſeaſon. a Bath 

\  -__ ſtockings may become hurtful, if too ſhort. in the 
feet, and may bring on a ſpaſmodic 
diſtortion af the toes. If, on the other hand, 
e feet of the ſtockings are too vide, ſo that 


they make folds in the ſhoes, | they will injure 


. me ſkin by their friction, and be attended "with 
pu N conſequences. The ſtockings of children 
ougbt neither to cover the knees, nor be tied in 

be any other manner, than by faſtening them with | 
: | ſtrings to the waiſtband ; other wiſe they will in- 
by _ creaſe the ſize of the knees, render them preter- - 
naturally thick, and may produce white ſwellings, 
d other dangerous maladies. b 
= Boos, i if too tight, and. made of thick 
* are ſo i injurious to health, and ſo troubleſome i in 


4 walking, that no reaſonable being will: be i inclined 
WE. to force his feet and legs into them. The con- 


3 5 me eie t of. n the 3 
5 6 e legs, particularly: the calves, as may be daily 
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conſider: this ſubje& unworthy of his Attention, 
as he publiſhed a particular work, . On the proper 
Form and Size f Shoes,” as late as the year 178 . 
The ſhoes, ee of the ſize of the. foot; 
they: ſhould- be alſo, accommodated. to the degree 
foil and place, in which we wear themz).circums 
that, are at preſent, too. little . attended 
Fanta] is bigger than the foot, prevents 

; while, one which is too narrow 
occaſions: — and troubleſome corns. Many 
volumes have been written, on the Art of Shoging 


that noble and uſeful animal, the Horſe iti is con · 


ca 38.2, fundamental. rule in Farriery; that the 
ſhoe muſt be neither ſmaller nor larger than the 
hoof; and yet mankind. can ſubmit to ſcrew their 
ſeet into a narrower compaſs than is intended by 
Nature. How frequently: do ve ide ar he | 
compreſs thelr feet, dhat they Es remain ſmall 
and crippled. Yet thele: feeble Orientals -proceed 
more rationally in this practice, than their European 
rivals. They begin wih. it gradually, and from the 
earlieſt infancy. Me do nat think of contracting 
almoſt at- 


#4 


w do cee | Who then are Ihe 


ball wm, with the moſt painful ſenſations. With 
F  - out conſulting Lavater'sPhyſiognomy, it iv\eafy'to 
hs diſcover, by their. diſtorted features and compreſſed 
„ what many whimſical” perſons ſuffer from | 
1 too tight, or, what is ſtill worſe, from ſhort 
wmmpoes. Our knees would be more flexible, and our 


does more pliable, more uſeful,” and better adapted 

ds perfe the various niotions of the feet, Ty 
pee  cafe-work. * Nature has defigned the toes to | 
1 = en as the fingers. Thoſe unfortunate 


deins, ho are born without hands, learn 10 
3 erw Ah the toes the moſt" aft 
_—_ vtite and cut pens,” to ſew, to draw; in ſhort;” 
ſopply almoſt com the vam of chlär hand“ 

1 Oiausr feet, no doubt, would be more comfortable, 

1 „and uſeful, if we were not ati the greateſt 

| "pains to deprive them of their elaſtichy and vigour · 6 
= ER The numerous nerves, croſſing the feet in every 

A evinee that Nature has endowed 

them with/-peculiar powers, of which we can 

== tatored :Indian,. or / the: wild: African, excels nor 


* 


1 only the enlightened! European, but likewiſe the 
B „„ RT Te. lower | 
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uin ſoiftneſe/and; agllity of eber kund, where 


a on gurſelyes . vis e 89010 
| brought, 


5 ever agree. with his ſhoemaker, to fave. as much 


muſcular mation is. required. | Either of them 
would heartily laugh at us, when ve-are:obliged = 
to employ profeſſional. operators for exttucting 
corn, and to/contrive.gintments and -plaſters for 
the eure of thaſe evik, we dae er, 


. judicious: Boozay, ſays : * Alwoſt Bine 
the of mankind are troubled i antes” we 


= that is ſeldom. or never. caſioned but by ſtrait 


ſuges; and I preſume: to add, that the remaining 
tenth, part; do not envy theix. fellow. ereatures for 
this. modern improvement. Our anceſtors, even 


within my memory,” wore their ſhoes with broad 
toes, bich, ſhowed, at once their good ſenſe, and 
due Sttentioh to health. and comfort. He who 
is regardleſs. of che pain and trouble occaſioned by 
warts,excreſcences, and ealloſities of various forma; 
he who wiſhes to convert bis feet. and toes into ſo 
many barotneters, to indicate the preſent. ſtate, and 
to foretel che future changes of the weather; will 


leather as poſſible; and he is ſcarcely to be pitied 
frequently be diſappointed in his excurſions, when 
his erippled feet require temporary reſt. I am 
further perſuaded, that, ſuch ceſſations · of exerciſe 
are extremely detrimental to health in general, and 
_ cage be regiltered ee the: prediſ- 
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 neceſfarily' ſuffer from his Ill-contrived ſhape, 
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poſing cauſes of the gout; t, rheuntariſ at uropfy- 
Many people are thus almoſt deprived of the uſe: 
of their legs; and the pain ot the more virulent 
ſpecies of corns, as well as of the mails, when grown 
into the fleſh, is excruciating,” 077 VE 4. 


— 


For theſe obvious reaſons, the ſoles of the hee i 
dught to be ſufficiently broad, eſpecially under the 


toes, where we are accuſtomed to ſee them ſo 


pointed, that they appear to be intended for wen- 
greateſt breadth of the foot be four inches; the 
ſhoe ſhould not be three and a half, but rather 
four and a half inches broad,” ſinee the Ayl of the 
foot, and the ſeam of the leather, 
allowance of half an inch. The ſoles alſo ought 

- not to be bent hollow, as is frequently dene in 

women's ſhoes ; for, ſince the foot is not ſo cn. 
ſtructed as to preſent a ſpherical ſurface, it in im- 

proper to deptive it of that firm hold, Aich Nivars 

has given it by a nearly flat form. The foot muſt | 


which deprives it of its flexion, occaſions difficulty 
Even and renders wy ſtep rn and 
In the ſame manner as fome pee dns 
endeavour to diminiſh the breadth of the foot, 
ethers are equally diffatisfied with its length. 
Hence we ſee them make uſe of an inſtrument, 
to force their feet into ſhoes perhaps an inch 
ſhorter than is requiſite for an eaſy motion. This 
„ | cuſtom 
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3 eſtruct 
not much practiſed at preſent, ſince a long ani 
narrow pointed ſhoe is the moſt faſhionable; yet 


the inconvenience and danger is not thereby 


removed. Inſtead of bending the toes with their 
en formerly the caſe with ſhort 


to carry them about without motion, like a mere 


inſenſible maſs of matter. Upon ſtriking the 
foot againſt a ſtone, we feel the puniſhment due to 


ſuch outrage. Shoes of this kind may be r 


compared to the wooden boxes worn by the Dutch 
and Frelifh peaſants, from neceſſity, in wet n 


and which admit of quite as much motion as 


the long and ſharp : pointed machines, in which 


our  beaux and belles crawip their, feet: from. 


will be rendered callous ; the [perſpiration indiſpenÞ 
able to theſe parts will be ſtopped; warts and 


corns will appear in numbers; the nails will grow 


into the fleſh, and various complicated maladies be 
produced, which not only affect the feet, but de 
whole body. Beſide theſe more ſerious conſo- 
e . ni ae ſhow, will 
90 n 


3 of thefs.requiſitee, thy thin ; 


* 


be wnch onen; and more ſenſibly eben, . 
bewhoſe ſhoes are ſufficiently wide and ear 

The poor, as well as country people, whocwear 
hives ſufficiently large, have not only x much 
 fafer ſtep; but their feet are leſs ſubject to-the mul 
tiplicity of complaints, with which ours are annoyed;.. 
go barefooted in ſummer, have not even to plend 
the reaſon of the Ancients,” who conſidered it as 4 
mark of chaſtity; and I cannot help remarking, 
that it is both indeeorous and unwholeſome, as 
well as an injudicious ſpecies of œconomy. The 
ſhoe, in our climate and mode of life, is a neceſſary 
defence againſt. many accidental injuries, to which 
he. foot is liable; and) it! is likewiſe 4 cime 
| gainſt deceney, to expoſe any part of the human 
body to duſt and mire. "bas rund 110 

With reſpect to the ſubſtance of whick ο,H“ 
mould be made, no other general rule care given, 
dhan hat it ought to be tulfclendiy coubaGi4ͤꝓ 


prevent che water from penetrating it.; le elaſtit 


and ſoft, as to admit an taſy motion of the idle 
Foot;j and aceommodated to the weather, vxurbiſe, 
band ſoil in which it is uſedt To thoſe whb have 
mot the means or opportuniryof procuring the patent 
iater-proof !teather, I. ſhall-ſuggeſt a' merhöod of 


Preparing this ſpecies of leather; at a very fmallcex- 
pence. One pint of drying oil, two "ounces" of 


o 


+ . One 
, o 


* 


ee 


1 ed ee 
melted together, over a flow fire. Thoſe te we 1 

dhe Imell of pitch and turpernine is unpleäfùht. 
way ud a few drachme of ſome cheap efſeritial e, 
a GP ben/; rbyme, and the Ike. Wilk this 
compoſitiom nec ſhoes or boots are rubbed, either 
tu elne fun, or ar Tore diſtance from à fre, with # 
ſponge or loft bruſh: this operation is to be re. 


_ peated "as often as they beeonic dry aging until! 

they be fully ſaturated. In this manner, the leather 8 9 I 
at length becomes impervious to wet ; the ſhoes or _ = 
boots made of it laſt much longer than thoſe made — —_ 
of commom leather, acquire ſuch ſoftneſs and ' * 3 


pliability, that they never ſhrivel nor grow hard | 
and. inflexible, and, thus px red, are the moſt - 
_ effeQual preſervatives: old and chilblains. 
' * To conclude, I fhall only remark, that it is not 0. 
adviſable to change the ſhoes-from one foot to the I 
other. Let us rather tread one of the ſhoes ſome- v7 
what crooked, than injure our feet and health, 4 
by an adherence to a cuſtom, which has nothing 
but cuſtom to recommend it. If it be our ſerious 
wiſh to avoid corns and other painful accidents, to 


which the rage of faſhion ſubjects the feet of its Y" 

. votaries, we ſhould perſuade the ſhoe- makers to | 
provide us with a particular ſhoe for each foot ; = 
and this can be done only by keeping ſeparate wo J 
double laſts, for every wearer.—ls it not injudi- _ — 
cious and abſurd, to have both ſhoes made of | 

the ſame ſize and form, when Nature has not 
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sies. A Claſhfication of the "moſt" uſual 
©! alimentary acer herpes Arora 


N ALTHOUGH: it 
not be ſupported without food and drink, 
few individuals give themſelves the trouble of 
reflecting, how the very important function of 
aſſimilating our aliment is accompliſned. That 
office of the ſtomach, by which all living creatures 
ate ſupported, deſerves the attention of every in- 
quiſitive mind. Were I not confined in my plan 
to the relative ſalubrity of Fobd and Drink, with- 
the digeſtive organs prepare and conduct the food 
rr 
chyle, and from that into blood, I might amuſe 
my readers with a variety of ſpeculations and 
theories, none of which are fully eſtabliſhed z but 
ſuch digreſſions, however entertaining or gratify - 
ing to curioſity, would be of little ſervice, either 
in making the proper choice of aliment, or in aſcer- 
nining its wholeſome or pernicious qualities. 


F 
= 
— 


— 


— 


* * 


1 in the early. le of; 2 3 men * 


1 plants, and animal food, as 


they were promiſcuouſly found, people did not 


reflect upon the relatiye falubrity. of things, we 


have no right to cenſure them ; as they often ORR 
have. been ſtarved, before they-could have diſco. 
vered - their qualities. But if we, in our preſent 


late of knowledge, netzlect ſuch inquiries 3 if e 
indiſeriminately feed on whatever is preſented, to 


our palate; ſuch conduct deſerves ſevere animad- 
verſion. For, if man aſſume the right of calling 


himſelf Lord of the Creation, it is a d 
dent on him, to make himſelf acquainted with the 
nature and propertiesrofithoſe-ſubſtahces;'! wan 
ſo eſſentially contribute to animal exiſtence. 


Hence it may be juſtiy aſted, e 
conſtituent parts of aiment hom are they to be 


diſtinguiſhed are they of different kinds, or do 
they, with all the difference of form and taſte; 


Mill! manifeſt the ſame properties, powers, and 


ofcthe human bddy, or are particular kinds of 
food more or leſs adapted to ſupply the wants of 
different parts of the body and laſtly; have all 
ſubſtancetz, we make yſe of as food, an equal ſnare 
in this nuritibe principle? Such are the queſtions; 
which: muſt ariſe in every reflecting mind; and a8 
ihe preſer vation of the body depends ſo much on 


me manner, in which the continual waſte is ſup- 
© a it is a mauer of the firſt conſequence, to 


choole * 
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* —— able 2 
body. 57 50. r „At rar e Rö finn 
An esſtern Der viſe was once aſked hy a wealthy 
Mahometan, „ Of what. ſervice to ſociety is: an 


order of men, who employ themſelves. in ſpecu · 


' «ative notions of divinity and medicine 27-4 If 
you were more cautibus and temperate in au 
6: meals,” anſwered the Derviſe ; . if you would | 
earn to govern your paſſions and deſires, hy a 
due attention to abſtinence, you all might be 
« ſages; and have no occaſion for Derviſes among 
« q,. But your appetite and eee 
* your underſtandings?” - PIG. e 
i enen of, fopd und” ink we v. 


anti quality. The error in the quantity, however, 


is generally the moſt detrimental. | A ſmall. por- 
tion of food can be' better digeſted and mare eaſily 
prepared into chyle, or that alimentary fluid, from 
which the blood derives its origin, than a large 


portion of food, which injures the coats of the 


ſtomach, and prevents them from e 


force. Nu every aalen "0 ſuperfl af is 
noxious. 5 ö An Hose 1 
It is in We and 5 age, that the founda- | 
tion is hid for the many diſeaſes ariſing from 
2 which are now found in almoſt eyery 
family. If children are fed immoderately, and 
| beyond the real wants of nature, -the Arſt paſlages 
21 | Wo become 


— 


= 


* 


dſordert. There is a certain relation ſubſiſung 
detween what is taken in, and what ie loſt by 
7 if we ee eee 


| which affords the alimentary particles, is as it were 
drowned by the current; and muſcular energy is 
not only decreaſed, but in a great meaſure de- 
ftroyed. Yet eating too little would be going to 


extreme, weaken the growth to bodily 
power of the ſtomach, by e it of its due 
ſhare of exerciſe and ſupport. 
Nature is eaſily ſatisfied, and is is always beſt pro- 
vided, if we do not intrude upon her more than 
the is accuſtomed to. If we have, for ſome time, 
taken little nouriſhment, nature becomes ſo ha- 
bituated to it, that we feel indiſpoſed, as ſoon as 
the uſual meaſure is tranſgreſſed; and both the 
Roquach | and its digeſtive Fee an nen im- 


+ If * 4 l + 


The bardy countryman digeſts nn 
ſolid food, at which the ſtomach of the luxurious 


citizen Toru In order to ſtrengthen the ſto- 
. not to wit ithhold from it what 


— 


P 
the quantity of alimentary ſubſtances. It is wich this 
organ eee all YOU Moy of the 


eee Hence, it's is highly improper 
to leave off eating food of difficult digeſtion, 
2s ſome people are apt ene den ths 
| ar the energy of the body. 
It would be a fruitleſs and inpracheable at 
tempt, to lay down fixed rules, by which the re- 
ſpective ſalubrity or perniciouſneſs of every 
of aliment might be determined; in its application 
to the individual. It has been before obſerved, 
that ſuch rules do not exiſt in nature; and that the 
i "ſtate and condition of the. perſon, time, 
and circumſtances, muſt ſerve as our vide. Hence 
it may be conſidered as a general rule, that all 
incongruous mixtures and compoſitions, for! in- 
ſtance milk and vinegar or other acids, or milk 
and ſpirits, are hurtful, by generating an acid and 
acrid whey in the ſtomach, aud at the fame time 


not unſuitably mixed i and 


W be expected in Wen Wee 


aki: os — a 


cee — ee 
the hevengenenrdmbanreofgocilifiontwihmbich 
we: load our ſtomachs, would diſagree. with: all. 
This indeed but 00 often happens. One who 


will leſs injure his ſtomach than another, who eats 
immoderately of one or two favourite articles, 
and partakes of che others only for the fakt of 
cuſtom, or as a, compliment paid perhaps to u fair 
hoſteſs.—The gaſtric. juice, which is generated in 
the ſtomach, is capable of diſſolving and digeſting 
the. maſt diverſified. materials, provided they be 
a perieRly healthy ſto- 
mach can prepare A chyle, or a milley fluid, of the 

ame nouriſhing e from ne ſub» 
Ranges whatever. d n eile 57 wrom I 
The general W Sh is, to eat at nod - 
neceſſary to ſupply the waſte ſuffered. by. the body: 
if we tranſgreſs this meaſure, we produce too much 


viva; a circumſtauce as detrimental, though not ſo 


dangerous to life, as that of having too little. If 
We were. never to treſpaſs the due limits of tem- 
perance, our natural appetite would-be abe 
accurately to determine, how much food we might 
conſume, without dimi our vivacity. But, 
from the uſual phyſical education of children, this 
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« RS which ſerve” to prepare the ali 
mentary fluid; and when theſe are in 4 felaked 
or diſeaſed ſtate, we ſhould: e u ve 
more moderate in eating. e eee e e 
There are three kinds of appetite : x06 The nas 
tural appetite, which is equally ſtimulated and 
ſatisfied with the moſt ſimple diſh, as with the 
moſt palatable; ad, The artificial appetite, or that 
excited by ſtomachic elixirs, liqueurs, piekles, 
digeſtive falts, &c. ; and which remains only as 
long as the operation of - theſe. ſtimulants conti 
nues; zd, The habitual-appetite, or that by which 
ve accuſtom ourſelves to take victuals at certain 
hours, and frequently without a deſire of eating. — 
Longing for a particular food is likewiſe a kind of 


falſe-appetite.—The true and healthy appetite N 5 
can aſcertain the quantity of food proper for the 


individual: if in that ſtate” we no longer reliſh' a 
common diſh, it is a certain criterion of its not 
agreeing with our digeſtive organs. If after din- 
ner we feel ourſelves as cheerful as before i it, we 

may be aſlured, chat we have taken a dietetical 
meal. For, if the proper meaſure be exceeded, 


toxpor and relaxation will be the neceſſary conſe- 


quence; our faculty of digeſtion will be impaired, 
and a-variety of complaints gradually induced. 
The ſtomach being diſtended: by frequent and 


violent exertions, will not reſt ſatisfied with the ; 


former quantity of food z—its avidity will in- 


creaſe with ee in exceſs; and tem- 5 
. perancy - | 


- 
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much exting ; which progreſſively relaxes the ſto- | 
- mach, and puniſhes: the offender with headach, 
RD: +. fever, pain in the bowels, diarrhoea, and other 
Eo - the more forcibly and dangerouſty it affefla the 
”  - ſtomach; and its fibres, being too much extended, 
: _ are the more ſenſible of the ſubſequent relaxation, 
Be \ flow audit therefore, preſerves the fibres in a 
due ſtate of elaſticity, _ Hence, 10 eat ſlowly, is the 
— firſt maxim in Dietetics : the ſtomach ſuffering in 
8 dis caſe but a very gradual diſtenſion, as the food 
= - bas ſufficient time to be duly, prepared by maſti- 
_ * cation. He who obſerves this ſimple rule, will 
| 8 V 
. + fe proportion. of et. b ee, 
ickly, and before it 
| chewed, - will e bas ain wi We when 
the unmaſticated proviſions occaſion a ſenſe of 
preſſure on the ſides of the ſtomach. The teeth 
are deſigned by nature to grind our food, and to 
mix it with the ſaliva, produced by innumerable 
_ glands, and deſtined to promote its ſolution. 
©? healthy appetite is alſo determined by "the , 
ſeaſon, to the influence of which the ſtomach 
Hence beat, in. general, relaxes and exhauſts the 


* dab, and. DRINK. _ 
boy, from. its tendency. to. diſlipate the Auids, or - 
| to diminiſh, their quantity; and conſequently the | 
| Romach; cannat digeſt. the ſame portion of food in 
ſummers. which it does in vinter. There ar 
however perſons, who have the ſtrongeſt, appetite, 
and poſſeſs che maſt, yigorgus digeſtive, powers, in 
the extreme heat of ſummer, . The bile, of ſuch 
Individuals is of a: watery: confiltence, and too 
ſparingly, ſecreted ; a, defect, which is beſt. reme- 
- Gied by heat. 1 80 e 
winter than in ſummer, can alſo digeſt more food. 
þ But as individuals leading a ſedentary life uſually - 
- ſuffer in winter -from..a bad ſtate, of digeſtion, - 


_ owing 10 a want of exerciſe, te ought cocaks 
leſs food in that ſeaſon.” + | a 
We call thoſe ſubſtances nutritive, which mia”. 
and ſupply. what has been waſted. They conduct 
to the body homogeneous or aſſimilated parts, by 
means of the inteſtinal canal, and dy changing 
theſe parts into muſcular ſubſtance or fleſh, or 
into the fluid form of blood. Since ſome. ali. 
mentary articles communicate their nutritive ele- 
ment ſooner than others, as they contain coarſer 
or more delicate particles, which according to 
their nature are more or leſs apt to be aſſimilated 
with the body, it follows, that all of them cannot 
be equally nouriſhing. 
Too little aliment debilitates FE Rn which . 
a. thereby: acquires leſs than it loſes by reſpiration; 
he Mm rain Fopluraptibn: of lie; the blood 
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* 5 785 becomes Shen md gebe, or 'is rendeted. OY 
RT. and liable to to putrefaction. After long' faſting che 


breath is fetid; and the animal body becomes dif- 
5 poſed to putrid fevers. We can more eaſily digeſt 
a heavy meal, in four hours of accelerated refpira- 
= tion and muſcular action during the day, than in 
| © eight hours of fleep. This circumſtatice'has led 
x A mankind to make their principal meal about the 
1 middle of the day. A perſon who fits up fe ot 
_— fix hours after ſupper, will feel himſelf much more 


inclined” to take 4 ſecond ſupper, than 10 9 J 
Mp ; bed. Wi en 

3 eee readily duce} pen eaſes: : fal. 
1 ing of twenty- Four hours is followed with a diſguſt _ 
BD and averſion'to food, which of itſelf is a ſymptom 
1 of putreſcency, and is at length ſucceeded by de- 


1 rium. After taking for ſome time too little food, 


dee body is enfeebled; the veſſels are not ſuffi- 
TDTeiently ſupplied; their action on the whole maſs 
pf the blood, and of the blood on the ſeveral 


1 interrupted; its free circulation is 
1 checked; and the ſmaller veſſels corrugate, fo that 
= | the' thinneſt blood is no longer capable of per- 
- yading them, as is the caſe in old age. When a 


— - perſon has ſuffered ſo much from extreme hunger, 
_- that his fluids are already in a putreſcent ſtate, 
_ much food muſt not be given him at once; ca 
w * his contracted ſtomach ' eannot digeſt: it. Such a 


k | body muſt be ſupported with liquid nouriſhment, 
1 in nt . and be treated altogether like 
4 5 = 55 e 8 7 23 patient 


4 FH DEAE?) " ee Pg 
"animal food. of any kind, but ſubacid vegerables | 
alone, can be giyen with propriet . 
, 4 en the /qudlity- of aliment, e 
inveſtigate the nature of Dige/tion. ' This: fungtion 


ma de aptly divided into two different proceſſes. 
Solution and Aſſimilation: Solution takes a place in 


the ſtomach, where the food is changed into a dap. 
where; it is diſſolved according to its greater or leſa 
ſolubility, and where its nouriſping particles are 
abſorbed. Aſſimilation only begins, when the 
 Glytion: has already taken place in the ſtomach, 
when the nutritive ſubſtance, or the alimentaryx 
juice, is inhaled by the abſorbent veſſels, and con- 
ducted to the blood, by means of the lacteals. Af. 
ſimilation, cherefore, i is that function, by which the 
aliment is as it were animalized: and hence it hay 
been conjectured, that animal food is eaſſer digeſte@ | 
than vegetable, as being more analogous to our 
nature, and more eg e into animal 
fluids. © 80 5 ff en e * * e 

There are articles of ay 3 of: difficult digef 
tion, in the animal as well as in the vegetabld 
kingdom: in both we find ſome ſubſtancbs, which 


are completely indigeſtible, and which paſs throught 


, the ge canal; without affording neg rouge 
Men. J dim Anamits: 85 Ad. 
The moſt ſimple: diſber are the moſt” e 
The multiplied combinations of ſubſtances, eat 

oy my plcaſs the palate,” are not Ow 
Sd heath. 


Od 


besch. All fibltaniees' eovtttning 1 
Whether animal or vegetable, are noutiſhing f es 
this alone affords nutriment; and the hard, watery; . 
and faline particles of food cant be aſſimilated or 
converted into chyle. Nouriſhi ing ſubſtances would, 
indeed, be 1 more conformable” to Nature; but; as 
our appetite generally incites us to eat ſomewhat 
more than is neceffary, we ſhould acquire tos much 
alimentary matter, and become too full ef blocd, 
if we were to chooſe only ſuch articles of food as 
contain a great quantity'of jelly. e 
Dr. Buchax very juſtly obſerves, 1 * tho 
Fes art of preparing food is to blend the 
| « nutritive part of the aliment with a ſufficient 
1 « quantity of ſome light farinaceous ſubſtance, "in - 
order to fill. up the canal, without overcharging 
it with more * nutritious” particles than are 
| « niereflary for the ſupport of the animal. This 
5 may be done either by bread or other fari- 
 - = * naceous. ſubſiances, of which there is a great 
variety. Thoſe, who are not employed in hard 
Kbour or exerciſe, do not require ſuch nouriſſing 
f00d; as thoſe, whoſe nutritive fluids are in part 
 ebnſumed- by muſcular exertions and violent per- 
ſpiration. Such as have ſuffered frequent loſſes 
of blood, from whatever cauſe, will beſt reſtore it 
by ſtrong aliment; which, on the contrary, ought 
to be avoided by the plethoric. Thoſe, laſtly, 
whoſe frame is weakened and emaciated by irre- 
_ gularities and diſſipation, ſhould not attempt to 


_ 


I 


e n e dan me ripen hal ned. 
move-lroquenily, at froper and regular intervals. 
Whether we ought to make uſe of articles 5 
ey *6r -difficult digeſtion, cannot bs determined 
by general rules: every perſon muſt attend to be 
effects, which ſubſtances of different degrees of: 
digeſtibility produte on his ſtomach. The chyle, 
when prepated of ſubſtances not eafily digeſlible, 
is ſolid and concentrated, and conſequently affords ' 
a ſubſtantial muſcular fibre: but fuch ſubſtances as 


ane ere ught never to be uſed. 7 


1 


e aper vile of de b e 


e e or, at all events, to ent & that | 
_ dif firſt, which is the moſt palatable. The ſtomach 


is enabled to prepare the beſt chyle from ſimple = 


ſubſtances, and will thence produce the moſt 
healthy fluids. And if we follow the ſecond part 
of this rule, we are in no danger of overloading the 
ſtomach. At a table dietetically arranged, we ought 
to begin with thoſe diſhes, which are moſt difficult 
to be digeſted, and- finiſh our meal with the moſt 
eaſy ; becauſe the former require ſtronger digeſtive | 
powers, and more bile and faliva, all. of which 
| become defective towards the end of a heavy meal, 
| The power of digeſtion in the ſtomach. is undoubt- 
edly moſt vigorous and active, when that organ is 
not too much diſtended; and the more coarſe 
ſubſtances 110 Lie ng: a . 9 for bong duly 
ks LTD 14 T0 
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To begin meals, as the French, combina 
Scot generally do, with /oups or örothu, ig * 
improper and noxious. Theſe liquid diſhen de 
ill calculated to prepare the ſtomach for the tecep- 
tion n of ſolid food; as they not only weaken. and; ' 
| ſwell i it by their bulk and weight, but alſo deprive. 
i of the appetite for the ſucceeding part of the 
dinner. Every tenſion is attended with relax · 
ation, fo that we. Imagine. ourſelves ſatisfied ſooner 
than we are in reality. Beſides, broths and ſoups 
require little digeſtion, weaken the ſtomach, and are 
attended with all the pernicious effects of other 
warm and relaxing drinks. They are beneficial to 
the fick, to the aged, and to thoſe who, from the 
want of teeth, have loſt the power of .maſtication ; 
but for ſuch perſons they, ought. to be ſufſiciently 
_ diluted, and not too much heated with ſpices 3. 
| atherwiſe they will be ed with . 1 
Set 92 | g 
Many individuals are : accuſtomed. 3 to Tg = 
"whole. forenoon without breakfaſt, and. feel no 
inconvenience from it, while others of a more 
delicate, ſtomach could not bear ſuch, Ba 
Without unavoidable cravings; and debility. 
| buſineſs of digeſtion i is uſually accompliſhed. 1 2 
| three or four hours after a meal ; hence, the ſtomach | 
is empty at riſing in the morning, and the, body often 
'k enfeebled by long faſting, 5 Our breakfaſt ſhould 
therefore conſiſt of more ſolid and nouriſhing ſub- 


2 Rances, than ; are now generally uſed for W meal; 
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844 which | modern - faſhion preſeribes. 
ſhould breakfaſt. ſoon after we get up, dine en 
mid. day, and not protract the hour of ſupper till 
"he time which Nature points out for reſt. | 

A principal rule of diet is to take food ith an 
"ly and ſerene mind; hence it is preferable to 


. dine or ſup in company : our food has thus more 


reliſh, it agrees better with us, and we eat more 
93 flowly and cheerfully. But we ought not to indulge 


ourſelves in ſitting too long at table, which is al- 
_ "ways. pertucious to health. For digeſtion takes 


place, even while we ſit at table; and as the 
ſtomach, when gradually ſupplied, eraves for ad- 
ditional quantities of food, eſpecially when a variety 
of palatable diſhes ſtimulates the appetite, we ought 


to be much on our guard againſt theſe ſeduQions. = 


Hence it'i is möſt adviſable to make our dinner on 


one or two diſhes; becauſe we can eat more of a 


plurality of diſhes than of one or two only, and do 
not ſo eaſily perceive when the ſtomach is over- 
loaded, To read, or otherwiſe exerciſe the mind, 
during the time of eating, is likewiſe improper. 
Gentle exerciſe, before dinner or ſupper, is very 


conducive to inereaſe our appetite, by promoting 
the circulation of the blood. But too violent &x- - 
ereiſe impairs the appetite, and weakens the powers | 


of the. ſtomach, by means of its ſympathy with the 


other parts of the body. In proof of this; we. 
| ſeldom ſee people worn out with fatigue able to 
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| pe eee e 
erer gentle, ought to be over at leaſt half an O1 w. 
before dinner; becauſe it is hurtful to fit dumm 


A to our dad after dinner, 1 is is ſcarcely. 


poſſible to give rules that are generally applicable, 
BY and much leſs ſo to every individual. From the 
they appear not to have diſcriminated berween the 
various ſtates and conditions of animal life; and as 
exerciſe was found to agree with ſome” coriſtitu- | 
tions, and to diſagree with others, a diverſity of | 
opinions neceſſarily aroſe among thoſe who were ſo 
| paſſionately fond of reducing every thing to gene -· 
1 ties, I think it neceſſary to obſerve, "that «though 
= it be apparently confiſtent with the inſtin& of 
nature to reſt ſome time after dinner, according to 
be example of animals, yet this time, as well as 
other concurrent A mages n to ve ce 
preciſely determined. | 
As Toon as the e ee Aomach, 
the important office of digeſtion begins: the vi- 
gour of the organs exerted on this occaſion ought 
certainly not to be abridged by violent exerciſe ; 
dut muſcular and robuſt people feel no inconve - 
nience from gentle motion about ane hour after the 
heavieſt meal. On the contrary, it is highly pro- 
bable that the abdominal mufcles receive addi- 
Büonal impetus, by exertions of a moderate kind. 


8 67 v00Þ de Babe, 8 
But as'the whots proceſs. or Malen 16 et c 
bonger duration than is generally imagitied, hs 


aſtetnoon· hours cannot be employed advantage: - 
ouſly t to — in ay erode wo. ſtrong ar, 


W 


be Saen of the — fuid into 
blood; which takes place in the third or fourth 
our after a meal, and in ſome people of a weak 
and flow” digeſtion much later, is always attended | 
with fome increaſe of irritability, which, in perſons 
of great ſenſibility, may degenerate into à painful 
ſenſation or illneſs. At this time, therefore, ner- 
vous and hypochondriac © perſons are frequently 
troubled with their ufual paroxyſms; they are 
feized with' anguiſh, oppreſſion, and an inclination 
to faint, without any external cauſe. Perſons in 
tts condition of body, as well as all febrile + 
Patients, and eſpecially thofe who are troubled 
with ſtomachic complaints, would act extremely 
wrong and imprudent, to undertake any exerciſe 
whatever, before their victuals be completely di- 
geſted; as during digeſtion all the fluids collect 
towards the ſtomach. In violent exerciſe, or in an 
ereaſed ſtate of perſpiration, the fluids are forced 
to the external parts, and withdrawn from the 


ſtomach, where they are e v 0 | 
proper concoQtion.” | 


As to the propriety of Neeping "oY Ar we 
may learn from thoſe animals, which fleep after 
feeding, that a little mt 094 of this kind cannot 


\ 
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de hurtful, ve ee ebe Wb 


2 a general rule among men. For the am 
which ſleep after food, are for the moſt part ſup- 


plied with articles of ſo very difficult digeſtion, 
and ſo hard in their nature, that great digeſtive 


powers are required to convert them into aliment- 
ary. matter. Hence this practice can be recom- 


mended only to the nervous and debilitated, 10 


weakly perſons in general, who are much em- 
ploxed in mental exerciſe, and are paſt the middle 
ge eſpecially after a heavy ee in hot wn 


| and warm elimates. 7 


Experience, however, 1 us, that, in this 
reſpe&t,. a ſhort ſleep, of a few minutes only, is 
ſufficient and preferable to one of longer duration; | 
for, in the latter caſe, we loſe more by an increaſe 
of inſenſible perſpiration, than is conducive to 
digeſtion. But the poſition of the body is far from | 
| being a matter of indifference. , The beſt is, * 
reclined and not a horizontal poſture, from which 
head ach may eaſily ariſe; when the ſtomach preſſes 
upon the ſubjacent inteſtines, and the blood is 
thereby. impelled to the head. The old practice 
of ſtanding or walking after dinner is ſo far im- 
proper, as it is hurtful to take exerciſe, while the 
ſtomach is diſtended by food, the ſenſation of 
which laſts at leaſt for one hour. | 
In the primitive ages, people ſubſiſted chiefly 
upon plants and fruits. Even to this day, many 
"ks and who. , the Bramins for inſtance, 
e abſtain 


{ 
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an the ue bf ai Bod: "The ancient 
Germans, alſo, who were ſo renowned for their 
\bodily Krength, lived upon acorns, wood apples, 
ſour milk, and other productions of their then 
uncultivated foil. In the preſent mode of life, 


Here as well as'on the Continent, a great propor- 


tion of the poorer claſs of country. people ſubſiſt 
chiefly” on vegetables; but although they [duly 
_ "digeſt their vegetable aliment, and become vigor-.. 
ous, yet it is certain, that animal food would 
anſwer theſe © purpoſes much better. Hence in 


countries where the labouring claſs of people live 


principally upon animal food, they far n in 

dodily ſtrength and duration of lifſeQQ.. 
A popular writer obſerves, that “ animal food. 

= is leſs adapted to the ſedentary than the labo- 


„ rious, whoſe diet ought to conſiſt chiefly of 
1 vegetables. Indulging in animal food -renderg 


t men dull and unfit for the purſuits of ſcience, 
<« eſpecially-when it is accompanied with the free 
«uſe of ſtrong liquors. This is ſo far true, but 
Dr. Buchan ought to Sia added, that the infirm, 
and thoſe who labour under complaints of indi- 
geſtion, will ſuffer ſtill more from the uſe of vege- 
table ſubſtances, which by their peculiar, nature 


produce too much acid, and require ſtronger di- 
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4 to the great uſe of animal food.” To thts, af. 
es ſertion no one will give his aſſent, bo is acquainted 
with that claſs of men, who carry on he buſineſs . 
of butchers, among whom. it is as rare to hear of 
a conſumptive perſon, as it is to find a failor 
_  . troubled with the hypochondriafis. I muſt quote 
another obſervation of this gentleman, to which I 
cannot implicitly ſubſcribe. Having remarked, 
chat the moſt common diſeaſe in this N 
dhe ſcurvy; that we find a taint of it in almoſt 
every family, and in ſome a very. deep ; taint, he 
ſays, “ that a diſeaſe ſo general muſt have a 
, general cauſe, and there is none /o obviaus, as the 
c great quantity of animal food deyoured by the 
.* natives. As a proof, that ſcurvy ariſes from 
this cauſe, we are in poſſeſſion of no temedy 
L for that diſeaſe equal to the free uſe. of freſh 
4 vegetables. He likewiſe remarks, * that. the 
* choleric diſpoſition of the Engliſh is almoſt pro- 
*verdial, and if be were to aſſign a cauſe of it, 
« it would be their living ſo much on animal 
« food; and finally, that there is no doubt 
put this induces a ferocity of temper unknown 
* ro men, wake Font e e e eee 
vegetable kingdom.“ 1 
There is much truth mingled: mich c 
gu aſſertions. I will allow, that animal food 
prediſpoſes people to ſcorbutic complaints, and 
that it renders men more bold and fangginary in 
* temper; but there-are. a variety of other 
(2 Be cauſes | 
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the Engliſh ſo choleric a people as the Italians and 


Turks, both of whom, though ſparing in the uſe 
of animal food; are uncommonly vindictive. It is 


- farther not to be imputed to the conſumption of 
+ Refh-meat, or the want of vegetables alone, that 
the {curvy is ſo frequent in this country, both 
' a powerful cauſe, to which people pay very little | 
attention, and from which the ſcurvy more fre- 


- ee its origin than from any other 


Gat ci ͤ ci; 6 
i we confder the very ſudden, nd frequent 
changes of temperature in our climate; if 3 
compare ihe preſent mode of living with that - 
dur anceſtors, who did not interrupt the digeſtion 
of one meal by another, ſuch. as our rich luncheons - 
in the forenoon, and our tea and coffee in the 
afternoon, when the digeſtive organs are, as it 
were, drowned in theſe favourite liquids; if, 
farther, we refle& upon the irregular manner in 
Aich our time of repoſe is. a arranged, ſo that we 


ſpend a great part of our life in the unwhole- 
ſome night- air, partly at late ſuppers, and partiy 


in the modern practice of travelling at night; 
if all theſe circumſtances. be duly weighed, we 


cannot be at a. loſs to diſcover. a more general 


_ cauſe of ſcorbutic 8e "_ NO... 
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. comprehend, that the moſt 1 hümm 
functions is materially injured, by theſe babitual 
irregularities. | I allude to the —— 
which is ſo far from being encouraged'and ſup- 
ported by ſuch conduct, that the noxious particles 
which ought to be evaporated, are daily and hourl7 
conducted to the maſs of the circulating fluids. © 
Here they can produce no other effect than that 
of . tainting the humours with acrimonious particles, 
and diſpoſing them to a ſtate of putreſceney and 
diſſſolution, which is the leading ſymptom of ſcurry. 
Upon the minuteſt inquiries among ſea-faring peo- 
ple, as well as the inhabitants of the country, 1 
have been informed, that thoſe individuals, who 
pay due attention to the ſtate of their ſkin, 7 
wearing flannel ſhirts and worſted ſtockings, ard 
by not expoſing themſelves too often to night-air, 
or other irregu Wine are 7 88 if e ern 
with ſcurvy. | 
To return to the wobec of Aan food nd its | 
lech, it deſerves to be remarked, that a too 
frequent and exceſſive uſe of it diſpoſes the fluids 
to putrefaction, and, 1 believe in ſome ſanguine 
temperaments, communicates to the mind a degree 
of ferocity. Nations living chiefly upon the fleſh of 
animals, like the Tartars, are. in general more 
fierce than others; and the ſame effect is my: | 
in carnivorpus animals: n a very * 


1 their fefh n ; 
unpleafant und diſguſting 'taſte.? Dyem a ehlld 
will refuſe the breaſt, when its nurſe has eaten 
too much animal food. Thoſe who. eat great 


wende of met lite brat meals, | 


acquire an offenſive breath. It 
to be moſt ſuitable and con- 2 
ducive-to health, to combine animal with „ 
table food, in due proportions; This cannot be 
D rant eee thirds or de fourth „ 
mixture, we na aid he Ger wig frm” 


too ecpious ue of either. Much, however, de- 


pends on properties of 
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meat is ks moſt wholeſome and nouriſhing. To 
preſer ve theſe qualities, however, it ought. to be 
dreſſed ſo as to remain tender and juicy ; es 
this means it will be ly digeſted, and afford 
moſt-neuriſhment. '! '-- LEH Tous: > 8 
The fleſh of rame TY is, upon the who 
preferable to game; and although ihe latter be, in 


* 


* 
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does not contain the Feet jelly and 
ich which the former ie almoſt m_ . 
; ted. aPrritt A ec top [1.90 r itte Fes 
TO 3 a r! een, ee 
doecome thereby leſa digeſtible. Raw meat certainly 
we approaching to that of, tawneſs.”: -Suelare 
he Weſtphalia hams, Italian ſauſages," ſinoked . 
__ geale, ſalted herrings, and the like; CET 10 
Various modes of preparing and drefling ment 
entrived, te render ir mort pakitable, 


= have been con 

DJ aud better adapted to the ſtemach. By Expoſute 
do che al, fleſh becomes more ſoft, which obviouſly - 
5 adhs effect of incipient putrefuction; for, by Uhis | 
— the volatile particles of ammoniacul ſalt 
ere diſengaged, and it is rendered more agreeable 
RES to the taſte. Pickled. and ſmoked meatsꝰ, ſo 
„ commonly uſed i in the northern and eaſtern coun- 
. _ tries r n - unnatural "hardneſs, 


3 5 | 45 : Atti „ eee ene AS NR 
3 0 * It is remariable, thay ene meat is more readily di- 
1 refed in a raw than boiled Kate. Experience aq ample 

+ , - proof of this aſſertion, eſpecially in the articles. of moked 
8 and ſauſages : for the ſoft gelatinous fluids'which,” by 


= | Se joint proceſſes of pickling and ſmoking. have been ef · 
= _ fecually decompoſed, or converted. into a neutral ſubſtance 
3 „ e of ammoniacal falt combined with animal Lielly, 
So we Completely extracted by boiling, fo that little more 
q ES can the dry Aly Brea remain bind. a, 5% arte : 
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admit of an rer eee mode of 
aàreſſing meat is Tugfing 'by Which its ſtrength 16 
| leſs waſted; and che f irĩtuous e 


— 
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from evaporating; a cruſt is ſoon formed on its 
ſutfae;and the nutritive principle better preſerved. *% 


— pound Wee _ in an” 
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The "ning. of aaa food 0 pete 
formed in open veſſels; which is not the beſt 
method'of' rendering it tender, palatable, and ou 
Ken veſſels only onght to be üſed for 
The culinary called Corn 


* 


is of all bert che moſt profitable and nütritious, 


and beſt calculated to preſerve and to colipentrate/ 
the moſt fabſtantial parts of animal food. 1 


* 


1 e yy of 


That ſuch rok may not oo too much 
dried 5 evaporation,” they are uſually covered 


* 


1 bre be Krong enough, 4 ſold. eruſt will ſoon be 
dormed on de ſurface, hy which eee 
wuo.lll be checked, and the ſleſh rendered mellow: 
te butter, or other fat hſed to prevent its ad- 
e berende to the pan, gives it a burnt or empy- 
eumatie taſte, and in the 

ee difficult. I 75 ini ec. met Y 


3 not ſo readily" 


VV bich from their nature are mubre ſpeedily aſimi- 
WEL | lated to the body; but the fleſh of young animals, 
 - tables, is the diet beſt adapted to our ſyſtem. The 

301 


4 


gh . air, they 
| fluids ſelutary for the ſtomach. 

Though fat meat is more nou 

PTS far being. the cellular ſubſtance. of animal. jolly, 

yet to gh this oily. matter, there is 3 
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bent an. bad: en we e t0 uſe a ful 
Seit quantity of ſalt,” which is an excellent fol.. 
by vent of fat, a EN into a ſaponaceous 4] >; 5 
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which makes the fleſh of certain animals at once 

delicate and nutritious ; but the fleſh of the fame 4 

animals is ſtill more wholeſome in their unmuti- 5 by 

| hatediſtate, before they have been ſuffered to copu- 

late, The mucilaginous and gelatinous parts of 
animals alone afford 'nouriſhment; and according 


to the Proportion of 'theſe contained in the meat, 2 


it is more or leſs nouriſhing. We find mucilage "ax 
to be a principal conſtituent. in vegetable, and jelly . 
or gluten, in animal bodies: hence farinaceous Ns 


— 


pers a contain the moſt of the former, and the Bi 
| jelly, as for Hue that of calf's feet, is more 
nouriſhing than' a thin chicken broth ; but it is 
2 difficult to be digeſted.” ee e 
In ſummer, it is advifable to e e pro- 
FPolh ef vegetable" fo and to make uſe f 
acids, ſuch af vinegar, lemons, oranges, aud . 
like; the blood being in that ſeaſon much diſpoſed 
to putreſceney. The man who'continually takes 
nouriſning food, is liable to become fit and ple. 
thoric; while on the contrary the parſimonious, or 
the religious fanatic, from their abſtinence, become 2 
thin and enfeebled: hence the medium, or a pro- "oY 
pet mixture of both vegetable and animal nutri- we i 
af i „ 3 Ns 8 ment, Sa S 2 


4 


bo 3 wt nnn 
1 cannot ſufficienthy recommend the following cautiow = 


3 


ought to he the more ſparingly furniſhed with 
ſtrongliy nouriſhing ſubſtances, in order to avoid 
1 | obeſity, or fatneſs ; and much vegetable ſood is in 
” this caſe required, to counterad that diſpoſition to 
piutreſcency, which the Been ei of nutte 


ger in a painful degree, which generally ariſes from 
too much acid being generated in the ſtamach. 
A vegetable diet would be prejudicial to ſuch in · 
dividuals; they ought to increaſe the proportion 
of animal food; and diſhes containing oily. ſub- 
ſtances, i in general, agree well with them. Bread 
and butter is uſeful to ſuch perſons, in order to 


time, to change the fat into a more ſoluble ſapona- 
. ceous fubſtance..: The cauſe of this acid is fre- 
quently. a: weakneſs, in the ſtomach, which cannot 
be gured in any other manner, than by ſtrengthen- 
ing bitters, and articles, of nouriſhment that are 
mildly aſtringent, and promote warmth. in the in- 
<P and in this reſpect, Fon meat, as well as 
drink, is preferable to hot. ee 

The jelly of animals ties. RY whim | ſubſtance, 
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1 5 to thoſe who are frequently*troubled with a craving 
aa "appetite: the more food the ſtomach demande it 


There are people who feel 1 enden 0 hun- 


neutralize. their: acid acrimony, and at the ſame 


8 8 renovates the ſolid parts, is obviouſly ſer- 
viceable and neceſſary to nouriſh the human body. 
n 4 A 25 9 Wy 2 g f As, 


1 dock eee eee, 
jelly and fat, which can be: nouriſhing only wien 
aſſimilated to our nature by the digeſtive uren, 1 
and as the different parts of animals require diff. 
| ferent degrees of digeſtion, it will be neceſſary t6. 
enter into more e eee 8 
Partieukrs. he of , mu 

nies fan) that the fleſh and intel 
ue et young animals afford a thin, eaſily digeſt- 
dle, and nutritive jelly. Old animals, hard and 
tough fleſh, cartilages, ſine ws, ligaments, mem 
| branes, membranous thick inteſtines, and the ſinewy 
parts of the legs, produce a ſtrong and viſcid jelly, 
which is difficult to be digeſted” and aſſimilated to 
| ſtronger will be che jelly, and the more nouriſhing 
its fluids. + The moſt nutritious fleſh is that of ani- 
mals living in the open air, having much exereiſe 
and a copious maſt of blood, and particularly, if 
they are kept in dry and warm places. The alkali 
contained in the fleſſr of carnivorous animals is the 
cauſe of the bad nouriſhment it affords, and of 
the injurious conſequences attending its uſe. From 
the ſimilarity in the ſtruQure of quadrupeds to that 
of man, it may be conjectured, chat their jelly is 
ſimilar to ours; that ſuch as are fed upon n 
give the beſt nouriſhment; and that the fleſh of 
female animals is more eaſily digeſted, but leu 
nutritious than that of the caſtrated males, whick 
in ”—_ reſpe& deſerves the preference.” Aster 
25 . | quadrupeds, —_— 
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3. 8 and courage of © carnivorous 5 wee 
eu the feedingupon felt giyes ſpirit and Grength, | 
N pe. . Heats the body, and preſerves. the muſcles in aliyely 


tate. For theſe reaſons, much animal food is 
E ES improper for thoſe of a full habit and abundance of | 2 
for febrile patients, and thoſe who are | 


5 to hemorrhages or loſſes of bload, The 


3 | He ent kins of fk, gn moldings 


EE. So eee ee e eee 


ſſſlſuch as ſorrel, aſparagus, &c. That animal food 
aäippoſes to putreſcency, I have before remarked ; 
beence it ought to be ſparingly uſed in ſummer, and 
iS in hot climates. Perſons, - whoſe /fluids WR 
. Bl i a putrid tendency, and who are reminded of 
II dy frequent eruptions. of the ſkin, or who are 


3 1 3 alſo obſerved, hs the fleſh eee 
. rous animals has an extraordinary. te pu- 


1 
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cency foreign to our nature; and that it deen | 
afford mild nutriment. The fleſh of granivorous 
animals, partaking more of the vegetable: prin⸗ 
ciple, is leſs ſubject to putrefaction; and though it 
be leſs nouriſhing, and leſe abounding in ſpi- 
- gitvous particles than that of the former, yet 
it ſupplies us with a milder and een 
; aliment. FFFFCCFFCCCCCCC(C iiguddy Hd ial 12 19 
The fleſh of fiſhes, being, like the element in 


which they live, moſt diſtin& from thenatuteat 


» urrjtive, C was n wig 
© The tame quadrupeds that ſuck the mother's 
milk, if they reſt too much and are quickly fed; do 

not afford a good and well prepated food. In 
animals, which have tender muſcles and little exer- 
 .ciſe, thoſe parts are probably the moſt wholeſome 
which are more in motion nnn 
:legs and head. 65715 
_ + Poultry: furniſhes us with the moſt a 


aliment, as it has excellent and we 

fluide, from its more frequent exerciſe and con- 
ſtant Teſidence in the open and pure air; Some 
animals, when young, have tough and ſpongyx 
«fleſh, which is mollified and improved by age, 
and can be eaten only aſter u certain tain time, ſuch as 
cel and carp. Others are hard when young, 
and muſt be uſed early; becauſe that hardneſs 
21 : | | 
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an, that have/leſs muſcular parts dan che 

| young ones of the fame 5 

= -: und we may lay it down as a general rule, that the 

=: 35 
faction, bis the more unwholeſome. MO ES; | 
1 produces little or no diſpoſition to flatulency : it 
me calf is at leaſt ſix weeks old, and fed, if po 
© fible, on the mother's milk. Veal is not of a 
dioeeating nature, and may therefore be allowed to 
ſlibiile patients in à very weak ſtate, 
1 Linh de addifan of fore acid -i is alto the me 

RR eee er, cee ens, _ —_ 

+ | phlegm; and complaints of the _ abdomen,” ought | 
| | to abſtain from its: uſe. - For theſe reaſons;' we 
xrecommend veal-brath, eſpecially in pectaral and 

; inflammatory diſeaſes. The lunge, the liver, and | 
- = _., thetongue of veal, are leſs.viſcous:than the fleſh; 

Tr and being eafily digeſted, abate, canyons 


5 re Vohter thaw-this;3.it- hows the Fr 
IH _ diſpoſition to {putreſcency ; and it may {therefore 


perſots.of 


—— as c. deb Bol va be 
_ boiled; the operation of (boiling foftens | its fibres 
too much, diſſolves the jelly, and renders it unſis 
for digeſlion. But, by roaſting, it becomes drier, 
and ſome what more ſolid ; both the l 
chick parts of the blood are incrafſated in the 


external veſſels; the fibres are dried up, and a 


cruſt is formed, beneath which the fluids are 


moved, and chunged into vapour, by the continued 
application of heut. In this operation all ihe fibres 
ke, as ir were, in'a vapour-bath, and are perfettlß 
ſoftened without loſing any of the jelly. Noaſting, 
' therefore, may be conſidered as the beſt mode f 
preparing this meat. Baking alſo forms a cruſt 
over it ke roaſting,' but the fat incraſſated by heat 
may occaſion inconvenience, as it poſſeſſes an oily 
acrimony, and is with difficulty digeſted. For the 
ſume reaſon, it is improper to eat the burnt cruſt 
of any meat, of which ſome people are particularly 
fond, though it contains an empyreumatic all, 


highly pernicious, and altogether indigeſtible by - 
the ſtomach. For roaſting, the mellow and juicy - 
kidney- piece, or the breaſt of 'veal, deſerves the 


preference: the leg is too dry and fibrous; it 
requires good teeth to be well chewed, renders the 
uſe. of tooth. picks more neceſſary. than any other 
diſh, and is frequently troubleſome to the ſtomach. 
In ſhort, veal does not agree well with weak and 
indolent ſtomachs, which require to be exerciſed | 
vith-@ firmer ſpecies of meat. "When boiled, it is 
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— veal a we — — bad 
| eravings of the appetite. For removing the acid 
from the ſtomach, veal is the-moſtimproper article 
of diet. But to to patients recovering from indiſpo- 

_ fition,' ürſt may be given veal- broth, then roaſted 

. veal, and laſtiy beef; the . Aue 0 
ee e 0: . 115 
.: Beef affords much good, animating, * ws 
rn and no other food is equal to the 
lech of a bullock of a middle age. On account of 
its heating nature it ought not to be uſed; where 
of a violent temper ſhould eat it in moderation. It 

z bs peculiarly ſerviceable to hard-working men ʒ and 

its fat is nearly as eaſily digeſted as that of veal... 

It deſerves, however, o be remarked, that 5 

the tongue, the inteſtines or ttipe, and the ſay- 

ſages made of beef are more difficult of digeſtion | 
than the muſcular part; and that it would be ex- 
tremely improper Er them to e an. 
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Ab horrid cuſtom tw bnd Ca ads 
* calves cooped up in boxes ſo ſmall as to prevent all 
motion, and from which light | is totally, excluded : by this 
eruel refinement' their fleſh is, by epicnres, thought to be 
rendered more white and delicate; but if humanity does nbt 


9 xevolt at this practice, thoſe who; have any regard for health 


- ſhould avoid the uſe of the fleſh of an animal Fed in this 
unnatural and putreſcent fac. eben een 
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eee i IEC 4 
\when rbaſted . Einaliy, beef id amõ?t 1 
the only ſpecies. of animat:food, with which'the | 
ſtomach is not eaſily ſurſeited, and which! i in 1 
proper ſeaſon throughout the whole verre 
eee ee bee —— nn 


and eee, but "which e ee 
aerid fat, ia not wholeſome to perſons of à weak 
domach or ſedentary life ; RI. 1 
ar. From the want of clean — ee ph _- 
_— a tough and eps. r BG 
N ener e — and ; hexithy: _ ; | 
E 1 
ulcers, ſhould. refrain from the. uſe of pork';; for xl 


this food will diſpoſe them to inflammatiom 9 
gangrene: it is equally improper in a\-catarrhal 2 
| ſtate of the breaſt, in weak ſtomachs, coughs, abd 
e e ee and 3: 04085; 2h Nine Hick 55 3 
The antient phyſicians conſidbred pe 15 
deſt and moſt nutritious meat, if vn by . 
ve powers. But they were certainix 
miſtaken in this ſuppoſition ; for 
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. it not were nouriſhment, an dovbdeſs. 5 
Ander ſimilar! e ee ee of abe een, 
1 Pe „By allowing theſe animals dleam 


WES ng and the enjoyment of pure air and exerciſe, 
4 . ci flv might + i ee a 


1 V. which he is certain to — | 
F—— unngtiralmodeof feeding ſwine People of deli- 
2 cate hibits may ſometimes eat potk ſparingly; bur | 
. i i an erronecus notion that; it requires 2 dram 
w. afliſt ita digeſtian 5 for ſpirituous Aauare my 
made prevent, but cannot promote/its ſulution in 
ie ſtomach. It woulck he much better to dinge 
nottiing after pork for a dort time; as it id ufa, 
_ a very fat, and this: fat is more ſubtie and foluble 
1 e e eee in it of the natune 
5 . of tall w. 3h al Ann len blucdh anal. 


1 Pork, eaten in eee eaſily digeſted; 
 . With thoſe whoſe digeſtive organs are weak, n 
|. ether ſpecies of meat agrees in geheral fo well, as 
1 - a ſmall quantity of this. Hence the objedtions 
x made againk; it relate more to che quantity than to 
L the quality or ſubſtance ;, for- if it be eaten in tos 
© great quantity, it is apt to corrupt the fluids, and + 
1 io produce acrimony; We ought therefore to eat 
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1 ſparingly, nd the appetite. which 
many, peaple have Ser this foot ſhould be: kes 
tions to pork, are the acidulated vegetables, uch 


. gooſeberry or apple · ſauce; which. naten e: 


tify the palate, hut correct its properties, han- 
tralize, in a manner, its great. proportion of -fat, 
aud thus operate beneficially. on the alimentary | 
el l N Na tl rn Nai * 
The fleſh of wild beg, a they haye morerezer- 


1 dle ban che dme, and do not live upon ſubſtances 


2 and corrupted, is more palatable, more 
eunſily digeſted, leſs tough, not ſo fat, and on 
account of their re Gdenae in the open ar, "aa 

a GORE more liable.to/pitrefaQtion.. 
* Smoke bene e. very ſtrong food. If eaten 
a d pbper time; time, they are a wholeſome ſtimulus 
wen ſtomach; but boiling them is 'the 


- Sy. $4 Nn 18 bse! * 1 1 7 7 n 3» * 4 15 25 . 


1 * * 


F * There ig, little to be apprehended from 8 worms in 
wine, which, actording to a late diſcovery of the celebrated | 

Naturaliſt G rz in Germany; are natural to theſe animals. 

| | They reſide in che cartilaginous veſicles of the liver, and 
when. theſe, veſicles, pack 8 hot weather, while the 
worms are yet extremely s into the oy 
with other tas, and gradually i 8 ſize. But th 

is no inſtance, that they have produced ned ay 
ariſmg from diſguit. Should it, however, be found, hat 
theſe .animalculz become viſible externally, and in great 
quantities, the butchers ought not to be permitted to kill 

ſuch hogs, as the fleſh eaſily acquires an ar- Beri- 

mony, is much diſpoſed to p00 Goon e 
Improper to be u . 
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. «rg 0 iſe them, 1, and à good 
| w-digett them. They are not of an acrid nature, 
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ſudject to the heartburn; 0 


Lerch a ſoſter fut collected = Io murals 


| and the meſentery of hogs, becomes eaſily rancid, 
and is otherwiſe. relaxing to the digeſtive organs: 


1 i is. ſeldom: n 


un. 
. 


enen 
reared in moiſt places. Thoſe alſo fed upon the 


ſex-ſhore-are excellent meat, the faline particles 
which they imbibe giving at once conſiſtency and 
purity to their fleſh, The fleſh; of rams is tough 
2 but that of ewes, and ſtill more 

that of wethers, is of a. rich, viſcous nature. 


Young mutton is juicy and eaſily digeſted, but it - 


is rather tough, and has not that balſamic aliment- 
ary juice peculiar to ſheep above à certain age. 
The beſt mutton is that of ſheep not lefs than 


three, and not above ſix years old. Under three 


years of age, it has not een 
flavour. % 

© readies inline of n mutton ought-db hnconfiellsk 
to the open air for ſeveral days, according to the 
weather and ſeaſon; it affords then a palatable 
b regis whoa 
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n the 
_ cellular texture under the ſkin, and is of all meat 
the moſt, unwholeſome ; it eaſily turns rancid in 
che ſtomach, or it is ſo already by long hanging, | 
and is particularly e ee who art 


„ Xx„ - _ . conſtitution. 


* 
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1 


conſtitution. /. But che fat ende is almoſt 
indigeſtible; for it eaſily coagulates in the ſtomach; 
nnd oppreſſes that organ: hence the lean part of 
Mutton is more nouriſhing and conducive to 
health. The feet of this animal are nouriſhing, 


on account of their jelly, and are of great ſerviet 


for injections, in thoſe diſeaſes which "originate 


from acrimony in the inteſtines. 

Lamb is a light and wholeſome food, not 6 
nutritious as mutton, but extremely proper for 
delicate ſtomachs. The vegetables moſt © proper 


to be eaten with lamb are- thoſe of an acidulated 
nature, as gooſeberries, ſorrel, and the like. It is 
' Faſhionable to eat this meat when very young; but 


a lamb that has been allowed to ſuck: ſix months, 


is fatter and more muſcular, and in every reſpect 


better, than one which has been killed when two 


months old, and before it has had ums to attain its 
| proper conſiſtency. 10 5 


. Houſe-Lamb is a aich prized wings becauſe it 
is unſeaſonable. Like all animals reared in an 
unnatural manner, its fleſh is e and detrimental 


to health. a 


The fleſh of Goats is hard, magen wie, and un- 
ality hence the meat of kids only is eſeu- 
lent, being more eaſily ne, and un a 
good nourithment. | 

The fleſh'of Deer (Veniſon), and rot RR 


contain much good nutriment; but, to the 
- detriment of health, theſe animals are generally 


4 OY ; eaten 


,f 
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Elen when half putrified, though! they are hatu - 
rally much diſpoſed to putreſcency. When pro- 1 
perly dreſſed, they afford a mellow food, and are 
readily aſſimilitated to our fluid. But as wild | 
animals, from their conſtant motion and exerciſe, _ 
acquire a drier ſort of ' fleſh than that of the * 1 
tame, it ſhould never be boiled, but always | 
ought to be roaſted or ſtewed. From the ſame _ | 
cauſe, the fluids of wild animals are more heatinn 3 2 
and more apt to putrify, than thoſe of the domeſtic. "EY 
Perſons, therefore, wlio already have a prediſpoſi- 2 
tion to ſcurvy or other putrid diſeaſes, ſhould not eat 
much game, particularly in ſummer. This per- 
nicious tendency. of game may be corrected by the 
addition of vinegar, acid of lemons, or wine; ſalad 
alſo is very proper to be eaten with it. Thoſe 
parts of wild animals, which have the leaſt motion, 
are the moſt juicy and palatable: the back, for 
inſtance, is the beſt part of a hare. lt Fo 
The lungs of animals contain nothing but air and 
blood · veſſels, which are very tough, ſolid, difficult 
to be digeſted, and afford little nouriſhment. 
Beſides, on account of the encyſted breath, and 


the mucus contained in them, they are in reality 
: diſguſting. The liver, from its dry and earthy 
1 conſiſtence, produces a vitiated chyle, and obſtructs 
the veſſels; hence it requires a great quantity of 
6, drink, and ought never to be uſed by the plethoric: 
2 the blood · veſſels and biliary parts adhering to it, 


are e diſagreeable. The heart is dry, 
X 2 „ ene 


oh 
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 ſcarcely-digeſtible, and not very nouriſhing- a | 
'  Lidneys: alſo are acrid, hard, tough, and'noteafily 
digeſted by the delicate. Theſe inteſtines, how». 
ever, of young animals, ſuch as calves and lambs, - 
rn ſufficiently, wholeſom. 
The fat and mar rem of animals afford, indeed, 
bd and elaſtic alimentary juice increaſe the blood 
and fluids, but. are difficult to be digeſted ;' they 


5 require a powerful ſtomach, perfect inaſtication; 


ſons who take much bodily exerciſe. If not duly 
_ digeſted, they occaſion.  diarrheea, weaken the 
ſtomach and. the bowels,” ſtimulate; too much by 
their uncommon acrimony, and eaſily turn rancid, 
eſpecially when eaten together with meat much 
_ difpoſed to putrefaction. They are apt to deſtroy 
the elaſtic power of the firſt paſſages, as well as f 
the whole body, to produce the heart - burn, cramp 
of the ſtomach, and head. ach, particularly in irri- 
table habits, _— ee e a 05a | 
- and acrimonious blood. 
The blood of animals is comply infoluble; 
conſequent in no degree nouriſhing. / 
The mill is of very different cence; and 
en not only according to the different kinds 
and ſpecies of animals, but alſo in the ſame ſpecies, 
in conſequence of the difference in feeding, con- 


ſtitution of body, age, time of milking, and ſo forth. 
| Milk takes the lead among the articles of nouriſh- 


ment. *. Words: — beſt nutriment to perſons 


ern 
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= whoſe is elk and blood-reſlels ate — | 
riving nouriſhment from'other proviſions ; becauſe 
it is already converted into an ee in 
the inteſtines of an animal. 15 i 
"ans hes applet air ANG bftance, 
| milk as the £v0d of children; becauſe infants, on 
account of their growth, require much nouriſh 
ment. From this circumſtance, we may alſo con- 
| clude," chat milk is eafily digeſted by healthy _ 
_ ſtomachs, fince at this early age the digeſtive 
powers are but feeble. Milk-potridge, however, 
as well as tlioſe diſhes in the compoſition of 'which - 
milk and flour are uſed, have a manifeſt tendency 
to obſtruct the lacteals or milk⸗veſſels of the inteſ⸗ 
tines and the meſentery; à circumſtance "which 
rendders them extremely unwholefome,” particularly 
to children, © Milk, although an animal produe- 
tion, does not readily undergo putrefaction; as it 
is poſſeſſed of the properties of vegetable aliment, 
and turns ſooner ſour than putrid. It affords a 
ſubſtantial alimentary fluid; and hence it is of + 
bereite to 12718752 enfeebled by diſhpation, or dil 
eaſe. 
As we milk of animals contains more —— "i 
Ne, the human breaſt, it ought to be diluted with 
er, when' given to infants. It combines both 
Prins and oily particles, and is a very ſervice. 
able article of diet, in a putreſcent ſtate of the | 
blood, in inveterate ' ulcers, and in the ſcurvy. 
It is well calculated to affuage rigidity, cramps, 
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ation .and.. evacuation in general, and is highly 
| beneficial in ſpitting of blood, hyſterics, hypo- 
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and: Paine, being a diluent and attenuating n 
Serial inthe fate of whey i ĩt promotes perfpir- 


chondriaſis, dyſentery, inveterate coughs, convul- 
five affections, the; putrid ſore throat, and in oom. 


plaints ariſing from worms. Milk is alſo uſed for 


fomentations, haths, emollient injections, and 


waſhes for inflamed and fore parts. If intended as 


a medicine, it ſhauld be drunk immediately or ſoon 
after it comes from the cow. Through boiling, 
and even by long ſtanding, the beſt and moſt nu - 
tritious balſamic particles evaporate. 
The milk to be employed for diet in diſeaſes 
ought to be taken from healthy and well- nouriſhed 
Lr for we ſee in children how much depends 
on che health of the mother, and how ſuddenly 5 
ſuffer from an unhealthy or paſſionate nurſe, In 
Spring and Summer, the milk is peculiarly good 
and wholeſome, on account of the ſalubrious nou- 
riſment of herbs. In Winter it is much inferior. 


I. is farther neceſſary, that the animal furniſhing 
"the milk ſhould be kept in the free air, and have 


daily exerciſe. In order to obtain good milk, it 


would be adviſable, for perſons who. have the | 
opportunity, to keep a cow; for, beſides the 


adulteration of that which is ſold, cows are fre- 


| ; quently” milked at an improper time, by which the 
milk is much injured, and cannot be wholeſome. | 


2 


— 
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Abe beſt milk is obtained from che cow at thres 

ot four years of age, about three months after 
pinning the: calf, and in a ſerene Spring morn: 
ing. Good cow's milk ought to be white, without 
any ſmell; and fo fat, that a drop being allowed to 
fall on the nail will not run down in diviſions,” It 
is lighter, but contains more watery parts than the 
milk of ſheep and goats; while, on the other hand, 
it is more thick and heavy than the milk of aſſes 
and mares, which come neareſt the conſiſtenee of 
human milk. Ewe's milk is rich and nouriſning; 
and it yields much butter, which is ſo unſavoury, 
that it cannot be eaten. Both this and goat's milk 
produce much cheeſe, which is tough, ſtrong, ow: 
ok and difficult to be digeſted. '' ' 5 9 

As goats are fond of aſtringent herbs, their milk 
is ſuperior in ſtrength to that of other animals; 
hence it has been ſometimes uſed with the moſt 
happy ſucceſs, in hyſteric caſes.—Goat's whey and 
.aſs's milk are chiefly uſed in pulmonary conſump- 
tions; where aſs's milk cannot be Lot. 82 of 
mares may be uſed as a ſubſtitute . 55 
Milk conſiſts of caſeous, eee 0 
watery parts; ; . which ae a Weine 


od Artificial aſe's _ os inferior i in rite properties to the | 
natural, may be made by the following proceſs : : —Take of 
eryngo-root or ſea-holly, and pearl barley, each half an 
ounce ; liquorice-root three ouncet; water two pounds or 
one quart 3 boil it down over a gentle fire to one pint. then 
ſtrain i it, and add an equal quantity of new cow's milk. 
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But this mixture is not always met with in due 
proportion — frequently the two firſt, namely; 
it affords indeed a ſtrong food, but is difficult of 


digeſtion. If the water form the greateſt propor-. 


gion, it is then enſily digeſted, but leſs nouriſhing. 
This is particularly the caſe with aſs's milk, which; 
wore than any other, affects the: urine :andi ſtool, 
while it has a tendency to purify the blood. ':: ' --- 
On account of the warmth, and the mechanical 


_ proceſs of the digeſtive organ, joined to the chemical 
Properties of the acid generated in it, milk neceſ- 


farily coegulates in every ſtomach. The caſeous 
part is diſſolved, and diluted by the admiature of 
the digeſtive liquors, and thus prepared for being 
changed into a pure chyle or milky fluid: Indeed, 
it makes no difference, whether we take cream, 
cheeſe, and whey in ſucceſſion, or whether we 


conſume them united in the maſs of the milk: in 


the former caſe, the ſeparation takes place without, | 


and! in the latter, within the ſtomach. 


It is however improper to eat acid ſubltanices 
dogs ein mit, as this maſs would occaſion 
| fermentation and corruption: while, on the con- 
wary, the natural coagulation is only a ſepara- 
tion of the conſtituent parts, not a tranſition of 
this mild fluid into the ſtage of acid fermentation z 


for this is prevented by the ſaponaceous digeſtive 


E though the milk itſelf be coagulated. 


e 
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demi is not a proper food for the debilitated, 
in all caſes ; nay, under certain circumſtances, it 
may even be hurtful. It does not, for inſtance, 
agree with hypochondriacs ; as it dccaſions cramp 
of the ſtomach, cholic, heartburn, and diarrhea. 
Febrile patients, whoſe weak organs of digeſtion do 
not admit of nutritive food, and whoſe preterna- 
tural heat would too eaſily change the milk into 
a rancid maſs, muſt abſtain from it altogether. It 
diſagrees alſo with the plethoric, the phlegmatic, 
on the corpulent ; but particularly with tipplers, 


or thoſe addicted to ſtrong ſpirits. Its butyrous 8 


and cheeſy parts may obſtruct digeſtion and opprels 
the ſtomach, * 


Laſtly, ſour milk is unfit for uſe, on account of 
the chemical decompoſition which has taken place 
in its conſtituent parts, and becauſe it can hardly 
be digeſted by the moſt powerful ſtomach : even 
ſweet milk ought not to be eaten together with 
fleſh meat, and in moſt caſes the ya is JOE 
to the milk. | * 

With theſe exceptions, mille is an excellent ſpe. 
cies of diet, which does not require ſtrong digeſtive 
organs, unleſs a variety of other ſubſtances be eaten 
along with it. On the contrary, perſons much 
reduced in bodily vigour. have received benefit, 
and in a great meaſure been cured, by eating milk 
only. We daily obſerve that children at the 
breaſt, with the natural inclination to acidity and 
vilgolity, feel its bad effects only, when, together 

13 with 
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Vith milk, they are fed upon cakes, paſtry, Bin- 
gerbread, and other traſh. . Milk being free from 


all acrimony, produces wholeſome, light, and 


; Tweet blood. Sugar and falt are a 


proper ſpices to be added to it. 
Cream is exceedingly. nouriſhing, bot too fat 


and difficult to be digeſted, in a ſedentary life. 
Butter poſſeſſes at once all the good and bad 


yroperties of expreſſed. vegetable oils; it is the 
ſooner tainted with a rancid bitter taſte, if it be 
not ſufficiently. freed from the butter-milk, - after 


churning. Bread and butter require ſtrong and 


well · exerciſed powers of digeſtion.— It is a moſt 
pernicious food to hot-tempered and bilious per- 
ſans, as well as to thoſe of an impure ſtomach. 


The good quality of butter is marked by a very fat 


75 ſ moo yellow colour, cabin wh 
weet taſte * 


Butter- mill is a ſpecies of wy wat: contains. a 
8 number of butyrous particles. If we drink 
it while new and a it is nee and 
Sogl ing 


LY * % 


l am diſpoſed to think, it would be beneficial to ſociety, 
if the making of butter were ſtrictly prohibited, as well as the 
importation' of ſalt-butter into every civilized country, 
where the hurtful properties of it are ſufficiently under- 
ſtood. —Melted fat, or the drippinge of baked and roaſted 
meat, is equally, if net more pernicious to the ſtomach, 
than even ſtale butter, -and both ought to be uſed only for 
Freaſing cart-whee!s, and not for injuring human organs. 


Before 


* 
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Before 1 quit the ſubje@ of milk, I cannot mit 
. remarking, that this fluid, beſides the qualities be- 
fore enumerated, cor.ains ſome ſpirituous parts, 
in a latent ate, with which our chemiſts are little 
acquainted. And although theſe parts cannot be 
diſengaged from the milk, and exhibited in a ſepa- 
rate form, yet it is certain, that the Perſians, and 
other inhabitants of the Eaſt, prepare a kind of 
wine from milk, which poſſeſſes all the properties 
of intoxicating liquors. Such is the report of 
reſpectable travellers ; but I am inclined to ſuſpect, 
that theſe. Orientals make ſome addition to the 
ſweet whey, after the caſeous parts are ſeparated 
from it, by which they induce a vinous fermenta- 
tion. Whether they add honey, ſugar, or any 
mucilaginous vegetable, containing the ſaccharine 
principle, I ſhall not attempt to decide: but it is 
well known, that the Chineſe ferment and diſtil 
a liquor from a mixture of rice and veal, which is 
not · unpleaſant when new. | 
Cheeſe is obtained from the tough part of the 
milk, which ſubſides in coagulation, and which 
muſt be completely freed from the whey. All 
cheeſe is difficult to be digeſted, being the coarſeſt 
and moſt glutinous part of the milk, which the 
healthy and laborious only can. conco& in their 
\ ſtomach. To others, it is too heavy; it imparts 

a thick and acrid chyle to the blood; it hardens 
in a weak ſtomach, and accumulates-an indurated ' 
earthy lymp, When eaten new, in any conſider- 


7 


able quantiy, it e! WR guide; andif eld, 
it becomes putrid. In fall quantities aſter din- 
ner, it can do no great harm, but it is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that it aſſiſts digeſtion; its effects, at beſt, 
being of a negative kind, that is, by producing a 
temporary ſtimulus on the ſtomach: and even 
this is the caſe only with ſound old cheeſe which 
is neither too fat, nnn 
ee ee n 
I Toaſted cheeſe, though eee 
palates than raw, is ſtill more indigeſtible. Cheeſe, 
if too much ſalted, like that of the Dutch; acquires, 
when old, a pernicious acrimony. The green Cheeſe 
of Switzerland, which is mixed with a powder of the 
wild Melilot, or the Trifolium Melilotus, L., and 
the milder Sage - Cheeſes prepared in England, 
are the almoſt only kind which may be eaten 


without injury; and nn | 
ONT. 


| Birds, 
® To ſhow the ſtrongly viſcid quality of cheeſe, and what 

powers of digeſtion it muſt require to aſſimilate it to our 
fluids, I ſhall mention a compoſition which may be uſeful, - 
as the ſtrongeſt cement yet contrived, for mending china- 
cups, glaſſes, and the like. A piece of Cheſhire or Glou- 
ceſter cheeſe is boiled in three or four different waters, till 
it form a ſoft and elaſtic maſs, freed of the whey and other 
extraneous ingredients. After having expreſſed all the wa- 
ter from this maſs, and while yet warm, it muſt be gradu- 
| Ro 48 ally rubbed upon a piece of marble, ſuch as is uſed by colour- 
. men; and as much unſlacked or quick - lime in powder mult 
be added, as will be abſorbed by the cheeſe, without making 
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Bird, as they move in the pureſt and moſt 
4 healthy atmoſphere, poſſeſs the beſt prepared and | 
moſt . wholeſome alimentary ſubſtance; Jet the 
fleſh of birds, though more eaſily digeſted, is leſs 
nouriſhing than that of quadrupeds ; as on account 
of their conſtant exerciſe the whole winged tribe 

have drier. muſcles, conſequently a leſs nutritious 
juice... Thoſe birds particularly, which ſubſiſt upon 

worms, inſects, and fiſhes, are not wholeſome; 
andi if they frequent ſwampy: and filthy places, 
their fleſh will afford NT and i Rn nh nouriſh- . 
ment. | 
Some As "of 2 are leſs 9 chan 
others. The wings of thoſe whoſe principal exer- 
ciſe is flying, and the legs of thoſe that generally 
run, are the drieſt parts of their bodies : hence 
the breaſt is,- in all, the ſofteſt and moſt nutritive 
part. Young poultry is preferable to that of ſome 
years old, which have very tough muſcles, 180 
are heavier to the ſtomach. 

Birds living upon. grain and berries are in al 
reſpects the beſt ; next, thoſe feeding upon inſects; 
and laſt of all, that claſs of birds which preys _ 
ſubſiſts upon fiſhes. "Theſe indeed, like all other 
animals, whoſe proper food is fleſh, are eaten 
only by ſavage nations, wild and tame ducks and 
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it too hard. This compound forms che ſtrongeſt poſſible 
cement; if Ri to dry IE it is ou to wichſtand fire 
as well as water. 
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| geeſe excepted; which; by theif ſtrong fleſh, and 


the inclination of their fluids to putreſcency, are 


leſs wholeſome than any other bird. Water-fowt 
afford the leaſt beneficial food, In general we find 


winged animals out of ſeaſon in Spring; partly 
becauſe moſt of them are then pairing, and partly 
on account of the long journeys of thoſe that are 


| | birds of paſſage, by which they become leaner than 
at any other time of the year; yet ſome birds of 


paſſage do not arrive in this climate till WW 


Autumn. 


- It is remarkable, that 1 birds, when taken 
from their wild ſtate, and fed in captivity, ſuch as 
partridges, larks, and others, loſe much of their 
peculiar. flavour, which is. alſo the caſe with wild 
quadrupeds. Yet thoſe tame and domeſticated 
fowls and animals, that are well fed in yards and 
ſtalls, are generally more fat and muſcular, than 
thoſe which are obliged to ſeek their own food. 


Old fowls are the moſt ſerviceable for broth; of 
they might be boiled in cloſe veſſels, where they 


can macerate for ſome hours, till they are com- 
pletely ſoftened by the ſteam. Fowls loſe much of 
their fine flavour, if boiled; they are therefore 


beſt roaſted, except the ſmaller kinds, which' ought 
to be baked. ad” 


All birds living upon grain and berries afford . 


good nutriment, except geeſe and ducks. The 


— * 


_ 


fleſh of the gooſe is unwholeſome, eſpecially when 


fed in ſmall incloſures, without exerciſe; which 


" : | N | 


er is ſometimes carried ſo far, as cruelly to. 


nail the animal to a board through the feet, to 


prevent its motion. Its fat is almoſt totally indi- 
geſtible: its fleſh produces a very obvious and bad 
effect upon wounds and "ulcers. It is alſo perni- 
cious to thoſe who are diſpoſed to inflammatory 
diſeaſes, and to cutaneous eruptions. —A young 


hen, or chicken, is a very wholeſome diſh ; its ve- 


getable aliment produces a mild and ſweet chyle ; 
and the whiteneſs" of its "fleſh ſhows its excellent 
quality. As it is eafily digeſted, it is a diſh to be 
recommended to the weak and debilitated; and it 
agrees beſt with individuals of an acrid and mu- 

cous tendency, or f uch as are troubled with biliarx 
and ſtomachic diſofders. | 


The Capon is one of the moſt delicate diſhes ; : 
if eaten when young, he yields a ſtrong and 905 
chyle; his fleſh is not of a heating nature, is not 
diſpoſed to putreſcency, and the fat itſelf is eaſily 
"digeſted. Turkeys, as well as Guinea or India 
fowls, yield a ſtrong aliment, but are more difficult 
of digeſtion than the capon ; particularly the legs, 


wings, and fat. Theſe birds, when roaſted, are. 


uſually filled with ſome kind of heavy pudding, 
which is a favourite morſel with many, but re- 
quires the ſtrongeſt digeſtive. powers. —The old 
prejudices, that the fleſh of capons is productive 
of the gout, and that of ſparrows brings on epi- 
1555 85 are too nur to require refutation. 


Among | 
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'_ Among the birds ſubiſting on-inſo0t, ear. 
„ few caten, except the vazious kinds of ſnipes n 


- Nazlings. All of them, without exception, conſt 
of hard, unſavoury, and ſcarcely digeſtible fleſh. - 


It would be uſeleſs to enumerate 'the various - 


| birds living upon. ſh, which are caten in other 


countries. They all have a taſte of fiſh, and afford 
a poor aliment. The ducks and geeſe only are 
eaten in Britain: of theſe the former afford the 


detter nouriſhment, as they are generally not ſo 
ahundantly fat as the latter, and are permitted to 


move about in the open air. But they ought not 


to be ſuffered to repair to ſtagnant waters, which 


they ſwallow, and which taint their fluids and 
fleſh with qualities detrimental to health. 

Next to milk; no nutriment is fo ſimple ind 
flutary as that of bird's eggs, among which thoſe 
of hens juſtly deſerve the preference, in reſpe& of 
nouriſhment, taſte, and digeſtion. The albumen, 
or the white of eggs, correſponds to our ſerum, or 


the water of the blood; it is diſſolved in a warm 


temperature, but conſiderable heat makes it hard, 
tough, dry, and inſoluble. The yolk of eggs is 
more- ſoluble, contains much oil, and is uncom» 


monly. nouriſhing, but has a ſtrong tendency to 
putrefaction: hence eggs muſt be eaten while 
freſh. People of a weak ſtomach ought ta eat no 


kind of food eaſily putreſcible, conſequently no 


r. 10 toe on the contrary, who digeſt well, 


a freſh 
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raider! ea n hot 
water, from ſlve to ten minutes, Without Allowiflg 
ir to Boll) i u very ligtit; proper, ee 
timeg nouiöfſhing fodd tw 2 113g 29 1 
Hurd- boiled egge, fried eggs, ad and all 
axtifscial preparations of eggs, are heavy on the 
ſtomach; corrupt our fluids; and are unwholeſpme- 
The eggs of ducks and geeſe ought not to be eaten, 
but by - perſons of the moſt active and powerful 
ſtomachs,” All eggs require æ fufficdent quaniity | 
of falt, to promote their ſolution in the digeſtive 
organ; yet butter renders them ſtill more difficult, 
of digeſtion: hence it is equally abſurd and perni- 
cious to uſe much butter, with a view to ſoſten 
hard boiled eggs. We cannot be too circumſpect 
inthe uſe of eggs, as. to their freſhneſs ; for there 
are examples, of perſons, after having uſed cor - 
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in domeſtic life. To prevent the external air from per» 
vading the eggs. is the principal requiſite» - With this in- 


tention ſome ſmear them with butter, others pack them in 


bran or common ſalt; the farmers in Germany ſuſpend. 
them in freſh river · water, by means of a net but all theſe 
methods are troubleſome and uncertain. The beſt way of 


preſerying them to any length of time, is to place them in 
a very ſtrong lime · water, to leave ſome lime at the bottom 


of the veſſel, and if the water ſhould become tutbid, to 
pour it off and ſupply it with a freſh infuſion- This may be 
done with boiling 1 to diſſolve more of the lime; but 
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animal ſubſtances the moſt putreſeible, they hre 


28 
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ge nouriſhment. They ave mare 
_ . er leſs difficult to digeſt, acconding to the diferans 
| kinds of water in which they live,. Being of-atl 


much inferior in quality to birds and quadzupetle, 
on. which unt ene ee 
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are placed in jt. 3 

T ſhall here take notice of a method tally Sacre fo 
 proſerve anima and vegetable Fabltancds, to almöſf any 
length off time, without ſaking or pickling. A Mr. Donar v+ 
son has obtained his Majeſty's Letters Patent, for i inventing 
a powder, which i is ſaid to poſſeſs che extraordinary virtues ol 
preſerving the fleſh of animals, as well as vegetable roots, to 
an indefinite length of me. If this be true, (thought Tum 
much inclined to doubt it) it in eaſy to conceive. how *. 


ptian mummies could be preſerved for ſeveral 
. Our Eaſt and Weſt India veſſels may now. fave 


_ themſelves che trouble of taking live ſtock on board. 

ee eee 
ef Mr. Donaldſon's powder, or of giving it a fair trial, L ſhall 
. briefly ſtate its component parts, as recorded in the Patent. 
Any quantity of vegetable gum, ſuch as Gum Arabic, or 
| that of cherry-trees, in fine powder, is mixed with an equal! 
- quantity of fine flour of wheat or barley + this is made into 
a paſte, and baked in an oven, contrived for that purpoſe, 
with a very gentle heat, fo as to pre vont ir from forming a 
cruſt. The diy maſs is again reduced to a fine powder, and 
dis zs the great and aſtoniſhing preſtrvatine.—Eithey animal 
or vegetable ſubſtances ſurrounded with this powder, and. 
packed in cloſe boxes in that ſtate, according to the pro- 
feſſions of the Patentes, keep freſh, and free Gong 06> 
ee „ 
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"ws patients a Gaiden ne at h 
mull more ftifoluble and indigeſtible than that of 
ot & animals, and teddily' turns raucid. On ac- 
count. of their” indifferent qualities, no baue is 
more noxious than that of fiſh.” ee 
” Acid fauces and pickles, calculated 't6 refift pu- 
trefaction, render fiſh ſomewhat better, "and more 
wholeſome for the ſtomach, while butter has a 
tendency to prevent digeſtion, and to promote "the | 
corruption of their fleſh. On the contrary, ſpice 
and ſalt, uſed in moderate quantities, ſimulate the 
fibres of the ftomach to exert cher zo, and 
facilitate the digeſtive proceſs. . 
p 'Fiſh dried ih the open air, and FRE, boiled 
bet are eaſily digeſted; but all /alted ſea-fiſh, as 
well as ſmoked fiſh, are injurious to the ſtomach, 
and afford little nutrition. The ſame remark, 
though in an inferior 23 applies to fiſh pre- 
ſerved in vinegar and ſpice. In general, the heads 
and tails containing. the leaſt fat, are the lighteſt 
parts for digeſtion, as on the contrary the belly 
is the heavieſt. Such as have a tender fleſh are 
ſooner digeſted than thoſe of a hard and tough 5 
 conliſtence. e 
The ſaft and mucilaginous fiſhes, me ihe ed), 
are partly compoſed of an oily. lime, partly of . 
tough fibres, and are conſequently not eaſily di. | 
gelted. Thoſe living in ponds, ditches, and other 
ſtanding waters, are certainly leſs wholeſome than 
river th whoſe exerciſe is greater, and whoſe 
Y 2 natural 
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8 eee, 
ai N and the fiſh lodging in the mire.gf 
| eryoirs, continyally. feed upon the p ww 
8 x: But the ſame kind gf river fiſh. is allo. of | 
erent qualities, according to their different 
5 nouriſhment. Thus, thoſe caught i in rivers. conti-/ 
8 guous te to great towns, are leſs falubrious 8, 0 1 
others; ; * Becauſe they neceflarily receive great 
: qu antities of the W thrown. into ba 
 Fivers. ier 
Salt-water fiſh are perhaps the bat a ally, 23 
their fleſh is more ſolid, more agreeable, and 
healthy, leſs. expoſed. to putreſcency, and leſs vil. 
3 cid. Theſe excellent qualities they poſſeſs, when | 
bf | freſh; when ſalted, they have all the properties of 
 * - Talt-fleth, and conſequently its diſadvantages. With 
E: reſpect to Berringt, it is certain, that of all che 
ſea- fiſh. they are moſt eaſi ly digeſted : and ſalt-her- 
rings, in particular, if eaten in ſmall quantities, 
diſſolve the ſlime in the ſtomach, ſtimulate the 
EL '' - appetite, create thirſt, and do not readily putri 
a by long keeping. AL 
Bb 5 Among the amphibious 28 the legs of frogs 
are in ſome countries eſteemed a delicate diſh; ; 
yet, as they contain a large portion of fat, the 
fo ſtomach cannot eaſily digeſt them, without the 
| addition of much ſalt. The ſame obſervation ap- 
| plies to the Turtle, as well as the Weſt- Indian 
GBuana, a ſpecies of Lizard, two or three feet 
Pn. . of A _ an Ppearalesy. 5 but its 
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u delicate and ſalubrious, moch refenibllng 


that of a chicken. We alſo eat lobſters and crabs, : 
which are ſpecies of  water-inſeQs: - as/ both of 


them, however, generally arrive at a ſtage ap- 
proaching to putrefaction, before they are ſold in 
conſiderable danger. Beſides, the fleſh of lobſters, 
in particular, is not eaſily digeſted, as it poſſeſſes x” 
peculiar acrimony, which in ſwallowing ſometimes 
occaſions pain in the throat. Some people, it is 
ſaid, have been affected with eruptions of the ſkin, 
pain in the ſtomach; and rheumatiſms, ariſing 
from the uſe of noo he Their Jelly, OI, 
rern 1 e rer ng 
Ft a : 9 oe, 
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. + The fleſh of rr hen in mare elle than that of. 
the ſea-lobſter ; but it is at the ſame time more ſubje& to 
putrefaction, and ought thibefore to be uſed in a freſh ſtate, 
with much falt or vinegar, In Germany and other parts 
of the Continent, lake and river - lobſters are always boiled 
alive, and generally in milk; a diſh much eſteemed in fami- 
lies, and of which children are particularly fond. —The 
Germans cook various ſpecies of freſh-water-fiſh in milk 
and although palatable diſhes may thus be prepared, yet, 
on account of the incongruous variety of ſubſtances, L can- 
not. approve of the mixture. There is, however, a method 
of obtaining from lobſters a very excellent and wholeſome 
jelly, the particulars of which I ſhall here communicate to 
the reader, upon the authority of a reſpectable phyſician at 


Hamburgh. Take the fleſh of about thirty river-lobſters | 


_ ſufficiently boiled; cut it in ſmall pieces, and place it in a 
capacious earthen veſſel, over a gentle fire, with one ounce 
of freſh butter. After the butter is completely ablorbed, 
we the clean feſb and ſkin of two calves” feet, and four 


I's | : 1 quarts 
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| complaints are now very frequent in Britain, it 
were to be wiſhed that ſuen . 5 Fwy this 


a a drachm of powdered nutmeg, and a handful of chervil,. 
muſt be added ; and after having allowed it to boil up again, 


| ſome other cool place, it forms a ſtrong jelly, two or three 


1 make no doubt that a ſimilar jelly may prope 


| Wong ey 
_ cooking, bot una oo PST u 
promotes their digeſtion in the human ſtomach;-as 
well as of 4 great proportion of -their nous 1 
jelly. Raw oyſters are eaſily digeſted, and may 


be eaten, with great advantage, by the robuſt, as 


well as: by the weak and conſumptive; ub this 
ſhell-fiſh poſſeſſes more nutritive animal jelly chan 


almoſt any other. They farther are generally 
attended wih a laxative effect, if eaten in any 


quantity: hence they An o 


thoſe liable to coſtiveneſs. _  -'- 
Snails, though ſeldom, eaten in this coins] are 


ee Nouriſhing. and wholeſome. On account 


of their gelatinous nature, they have lately been 
much uſed againſt conſumptions; and as theſe 
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quarts of pure bolt water. * This e ad be fim- 
mered over a moderate fire, till the whole of the maſs 
amount to rather more than one quart. In that ate, half | 


the pureſt part of this maſs is to be preſſed through aſtrong 
linen cloth, When placed, for ſome hours, in à cellar or 


ſpooafuls of which will impart uncommon richneſs and 
flavour to a baſonful of common veal or chicken 


— 


anal ſea-loblicrs, if they cat be had alive EM 


a fate trial, by boiling a denen of 'the ea „ 
 garden-ſnails every evening in a quart of ſweet | By 7 

| hey, for balf an hour, then ſtraining the. 
- a coarſe cloth, and drinking it 


ſtomach; and repeating theſe draughts for a month: 
or two, if required. This red garden- mail (or the: 9 


liz L.) has alfo been ufed externally in 935 

pen hemorrhoids; where freſh ſnails were ap- 7 
plied; "every two or three hours, in a raw ſtate, | 
„ 11 1 297517 OP © 

Muſeles are of a more ſolid texture; and there c 
e e a ee as bits." The ſea — 
muſeles afford à hard, indigeſtible, and, 'as ſomem 
polſonous food. Although the examples 
of their: deleterious nature be very rare, - yet they 5 

dt not to he enten without vinegat, or ſome - 
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mene e, barley, and oats. 1 SAR "IK : \ | 4 
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4284. The Various kinds of ſalads abe leb. 
, All ths Aren room; c 
gi 5th, Fruit, or the production of trees A | 
l „ The firſt of theſe, namely the farinaceous,, are 
: very nouriſhing, on account of the copious. mucils 
they contain; but they are likewiſe difficult. to, di. 
gelt. Bread ulelf, though juſtly called the haff of 
fie, if eaten too freely, or 10, ſerwe ab u meal, 
- Produces viſcidity or lime, obſtrucis the inteſtines, 
and lays the, foundation of habitual coſtiveneſs. All 
diſhes prepared of flour, are not only. nouriſhing, 
but gare ęmollient, attenuating, and correct acri- 
mony, Leavened bread, or ſuch as has acquired 
an acidulated taſte by a ſlow fermentation of the 
dough, is cooling and antiſeptic; a circumſtance 
well eſtabliſned by experience. By this proceſs of 
preparing the. dough, all the tough parts. are moſt 
intimately mixed with the drier parts of the flour, 
and the fixed air is expelled in baking. Ney: haked 
bread always contains much of an indigeſtihle paſte, 
which is remedied, either by allowing it to dry for 
two or three days, ar by toaſting it! This ought 
to be done regularly, particularly in times of 
ſcarcity, both on account of health and economy. 
Stale bread, in every reſpect, deſerves the prefer. 
ence: and perſons troubled with flatulency, cramp 
- of the ſtomach, and indigeſtion, ſhould not ppon 
any account eat new bread, and {till leſs, hot rollg 
and butter, Indeed, all paſtry. whatever is) un- 
ee * * bor "T0 wha 
devour 
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Ss hat ales kh avidity; ora den! der, Ades 
they contain an uncommon quantity of air, which 


diſtends the ſtomach, and produces the moſt alarm. : 


ing and dangerous colics, and incurable obſtruc- 
tions, inſomuch that the ſtomach and bowels have 
been known to burſt. The porous quality of bread 
miles from the, fixed air having been expelled in 
baking; and the more ſpongy the bread, it is the 
more wholeſome... But new-baked bread, and rolls 
in particular, require a ſound; ſtomach ; . becauſe 
1 they contain much mucilage,. not having parted 
with all their moiſture ; and wheat-flour' is more 
| viſcjd than that of rye, which is aa 
moſt nations on the Continent. | | 
Bread and butter, together with 8 his 
i Bb and Germany, form à maſs 
ſcarcely digeſtible, The external ſurface of bread, 
* the.omt. witch has been more dried by the 
heat of the oven, is eaſieſt digeſted; it contains 
the empyreumatic part, expelled by fire from tho 
flour; it produces an emollient effect on the 
bowels; but, at the ſame time, is more heating 
and leſs nouriſhing than the ſofter part, or crumb. 
+ The great difference in bread is owing, partly 
wail different ſpecies of grain from which it is 
made, partly to the time the flour has been kept; 
for, hen new, it is more difficult to deprive it of 
its tenacity ʒ partly to its being more or leſs. cleanel 
from the bran; partly: to the different methods of 
dme mb to the difference in tte 
dene | | water 
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„ 
nuſtiy, to ibe various ingredients of which the paſts. 
has been compounded; The ſoftneſs of the till. 


Kones' uſed in grinding the flour, may alſo vitiate 
the bread, by introducing particles of ſand and 
marble, ſo as to make it equally" noxious to the 
teeth, and oppreſſive to the ſtomach. Well 
baked, and thoroughly dried bread, is eaſily dif- 
 folved by water, without rendering it viſcid or 
gelatinous: hence it is well adapted for the uſe of 
OI, CE EINE 


ment. | 98 
* 


ay psd gi aer — and 
ide quantity of mucilage it contains, is not fo 
 eafily digeſted as e, who feed their infants 
upon this diſh, are apt to imagine. Porridge made 
of oatmeal, the common food of children and the 
lower claſs of adults in Scotland, is not fo heavy as 
chat of wheat-flour ; though both of them require 
- vigorous digeſtive organs, robuſt conſtitutions, ani 
ſtrong exerciſe, | in order to produce a proper nut. 
ment. 9 

The" vermicelh, and macarone 4 n th 
well as all the different diſhes made of flour mixed 
up into paſte, and either boiled in water or ſtewed 
in butter, are ill calculated for patients and convs- 


| leſcents, to whom they are frequently adniiniſtered; 


+ A paſte, when iris ſo elaſtic that it can be formed 
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into balls, is extremely *difficult to be digeſted, 
Wl aalermente Paſtry it is exceſſively trying to the | 


* 


1 | an 
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| Romach; andinſtead of wondering that the lovers | 
of ſuch -dainties are continually: troubled with indi- 
geſtion and other ſtomachic complaints, it would 
E 
eee i ee 
it is more uſeful and neceſſary with thoſe articles 
that contain much nouriſhment in a ſmall bulk, in 


order to give the ſtomach a proper degree of 
expanſion. Beſides, the addition of bread to 


animal food has another advantage, namely, that 


of preventing the. diſguſt attending a too copious 
uſe. of fleſh, and its ſtrong tendency to putrefac- 


tion. But if we accuſtom ourſelves to eat new- 
baked bread, to proviſions already indigeſtible in 
themſelves, ſuch as fat geeſe, bacon, blood · ſauſages, 
and the like, we make them ſtill more inſupport- 
able to our digeſtive organs. Of the different 

f kinds of grain, from which bread is prepared, that 
of rye is by far the moſt wholeſome for people of 
a ſedentary life, as well as the delicate and nervous. 


For though it be leſs nouriſhing, it is likewiſe leſs 


tenacious, and more eaſily digeſted, than bred 
made of wheat . NES 


. . a 2 
i KI; 


A few years fc, when ſerious 3 of an 
approaching famine were entertained, in conſequence of the 
Fearcity, or rather the high price of flour in this-country, 


the minds of men were ſcdulouſly employed in reſearches 


tending to avert the impending calamity. Compoſitions of 
various ſubſtances to ſerve 3 for bread, ſuch as 
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mucilage. It is one of the popular prejudices hüt 


IN 


ice has a tendency to produce coſtiveneſs: his iy - 
only fo far true as the uſe of it, by petſons of lan- 


guid and debilitated <onſtitutions, is ſometimes 


attended with flatuleney, which ſufficiently accounts 
for its ſecondary effect. To avoid ſueh unpleaſant 
conſequences, rice ought to be eaten with the 
addition of ſome ſpice, ſuch as cinnamon, fennel, 
carrawayz annis-ſeed, and the like; particularly by 
thoſe of à phlegmatie habit, and Now digeſtion. — 
In India, where this plentifut grain i is almoſt the 
only food of the natives, it is regularly eaten with 
Exh mma of pepper, and other ſtrong ſpices, 
_ that Evropeans, on their firſt arrival, cannot par- 
take of this high-leafoned diſh. From a cuſtom ſo 
beneficial in its phyſical effeQts, we may conclude, 
that the Indians, though directed more by inſtinet 
than ſcientific induction, are not Gap pond unac- 
quainted with the rules of diet. 

One of the belt preparations of rice is the u muei- 
kge, or jelly, which is obtained by boiling two 
ounces of it INES fine pools and A quarter 
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grey peas, horſe-beans, potatoes, and many other farina- 

, egous vegetables, were repeatedly tried And although a 
very. nouriſhing and palatable bread was formed of flour 
mixed with rice and potatoes, yet the prejudices of the 
tower, as well as the higher claſſes of the people, in favour 
of wheaten bread, were too great and i amen to . 
Dar e e ee of 


3 


gf a. pound, * 42 ee 


until it begomes. a uanſparent thick breth this, - 


when. expreſſed through à cloth, and-allowed: 40 ' 


7 is a palatable and wholeſome jelly. ain Sincfwr 
.., Oats, when hulled or deprived of the huſk,,and 
ea to groats, are uſed as the common diſh 
for the infirm. and ſick in England, France, and 
Germany. They impart to the water a thick 
mucitage, which, wih the addition of a YEE Ro 
rants bated it ir, K ef 2 nou uriſhing f and büy 
Wann ee n 31501 en Dag 2105 
Barihy, or rather pearl. barley 3 may t be uſed wit l 
E ſimilar intention, and is perhaps ſtill more 2255 
tive; but, after decoction, the rts \ which 
remain ought not to be eaten. 
a Millet, or hirfe, is inferior to either A or ber 


tey ; ; it poſſeſſes too crude « piticlage for relaxed © or 
| inaQtive ſtomachs. roc nin 1 Fo ron 


"TASTES 


Manna. gras ihe Hue flittans) f is ſo cata in 
Germany and Poland, becauſe its ſeeds have a 
nd abty fweet and agreeable taſte, particularly 
before the plant comes to its f ull growth. It excels 
in richneſs and nutriment all the other 9 205 
productions of Europe; and, boiled in milk, 
affords excellent ſoups as well as puddings. $25 


ounces of this manna, properly cooked in milk 


and water, would be a ſufficient meal for the moſt 
robuſt and laborious man. Boiled i in water alone, | 


in the proportion of one ounce to three pints of 
water evaporated to one quart, with the addition of 


| ſome 


- 


and nouriſiing di bn lying in vomen ind br 
patients for whom animal food is improper, "ant 


* 


aff the legumin 
knits, 
mucilage, and afford, a rich and ſtrong. nutriment, 


which beſt 


| or of pw 25 bens, — 
and the 12 theſe contain a ſolid gluten. or 


agrees with a vigorous ſtomach. I They 


alſo, have a conſiderable proportion of crude par. 
ticles, which cannot be aſſimilated to our fluids, and 


muſt therefore remain undigeſted in the bowels, to 


the great detriment of the alimentary canal. The 
meal of the leguminous claſs is digeſted with more 
difficulty than that of grain; beſides, it contains 
much fixed air; on which account it is extremely 
| flatulent, i is apt to produce coſtiveneſs, and to com- 


municate various kinds of acrimony to the blood, 


Theſe effects, however, it produces only when it is 


eaten too frequently and copiouſly. 


Hence bread, 


made of peas or beans, either alone or mixed and 


uſe. 


pm wether. with ANI is improper for Gally 


Yet we muſt not  jrnagine, that even the moſt 


| de articles of food are altogether free from 
: this element is a neceſſary and uſeful i ingre· 


d to promote the digeſtion 5 alimentary ſub- 


. wee js * 2 nts 2 


ſtances. 
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| "nom plans particular en RET: 
_ perſons with whom they agree well, en 
experienced: flatulency and torpor, alder a copious 
ue of peas or beans. ne e 
their bar; . 
peu, and 8 them from-turaing: acid in che 

are apt to occaſion Wee hoes — 

. e ee * b of : 

their freſh Nate, are equally de = wh 
| fame; for they are leſs flatulent, and more eaſy of 
an It deſerves to 
more wb 8 and conſequ acly 
leſs falutary in their effe&ts. _ .... 
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" The third order of Vegetables compriſes the | 
various kinds of falads and herbs uſed in cooking, 
ſuch as greens, cabbage, ſpinage, and the like. 


Theſe contain a great proportion of water, and By 
Title nouriſhment : they ſerve to fill the ſtomach, 


reſiſt putrefaQtion, and may therefore be eaten 


# 


— 
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beſides, of à ſoftening, laxative, faponacedus, ; 


und conſequently ſolvent nature, they are wellical- 
enlited.tocrelieve the bowels. - Onaacevunt ofitheir 


lean people, totchaſs.who loſe-much moiſture by 


perſpiration, -or who are troubled with fluſhings and 


undulations of the blood (in which cafe animal 


ſood is improper) —and as theſe vegetables aſilt 
inſenſible perſpiration,” they ate cooling, and aſſiſt 


all the emunctories of the body. Their. nouriſfl 


ment is in proportion to the mucilage contzined 
in them; but as this n diluted tate, the | 
dliment "they afford is inconfiderable. They are 
further, diſtinguiſhed by the carthy, aerid, and aerial 


particles which they contain,” both with reſpeck to 


their nutriment, and their effects upon the firſt 
paſſages. They become ſoſt by boiling; many of 
the atrial particles are expelled, and they are thus 


rendered more digeſtible. But the practicg of 


boiling them in large quantities of water, which is 
afterwards poured off, is extremely abſurd and 
injudicious for, with the water, their beſt and 


moſt nutritious parts are conſequently thrown 
away: hence theſe vegetables ought. to be tho- 
-toughly waſhed, and, cabbage excepted, ſtewed i in 


a ſmall quantity of water, which will ſo far be 
reduced by flow boiling, that it may be brought 

| to che table, together with the vegetables. Te 
improve their reliſh, as well as to render theſe 


2 l | wes 


+ vWo ito" 


ele ol fatiilenit," we 
hic alſd afſſiſt dige 
reaſon; in a fa ſtate; ty . e di dee, 
kene an che like, | Garg 

* Stats,” being in i Ei e e en e. 1 
0, ea for all che powers of che ſtomach, 0 . 
digeſt chele liquids,” together with 'the raw herbs. 
Baked vegetables with paſte and ill, 48 they are 


in foms countries; 18ſe all their Principe ii! 
virtues,” and readily acquire an empyreamatic al .. "> 
__ the cruſt, which is indigeſtible HE, "al tins the 
Aegi is an excellent Aud of aurriment; 5 
although ſomewhat flatulent and diuretic in ö 
effects. The yvang ſhoots of this plant are not 1 
_ oily the moſt palatable, but at the ſame time the 
. moſt falutary.—As a good ſubſtitute for ſparrow- 25 
b ＋ can from experience recommend the; young. 7 
buds of hops, which are more eabily procured, 
ſcarcely inferior to the former in taſte, and, on 
account of their aromatic quality, very grateful und, Se 
| wholeſome. © e Eh - 
© *Artichokes. afford a tight andfrender” Tod, per- ; 
haps fil more nutritive but leſs diuretic than 
aſparagus ; for this reaſon, ley are oat for 
culinary ufs. 5 n 
Spingge, a favourite aich with many, affords no 
nutriment, paſſes quickly through the ſtomach and | 
bowels, almoſt undigeſted ; and, being uſually I _— 
dreſſec with butter, Wannen „ 
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ty, which depriyes 
apes to be avoided 


eh of the 
thoſe, who, are 


\% 


liflower ; but the mat. ig 
| Colewort (Caulis re 
_  Orach, or Atriplex, and the 
| boiled or ſtewed. 155 . 18 
e is poſſeſſed of excellent proper- 
; it is leſs flatulent than the common greens, 
i it is diuretic, and ſome- 


what laxative. —lt i is remarkable, that all herbs. and 
in general, are more or leſs flatulent, 


| putreſeency, i in proportion to ; the time they re remain 
in the'alimentary canal. „ 

of White Cabbage ſ fliced o or cut in thin ihr a 
and afterwards. nel and falted, the Germans 


” 


ad tots ASI 


e 9000 Wd Dum! 


e Wen of we ſalt mixed with! 1 Wk the We: 
acerous fermentation it has undergone, before it is "i 
uſed, and by which the greateſt part of its rel, 
air is expelled. Sauer Kraut may be preſerved _ 4 
_ freſh for a long time; it operates powerfully on 
the firſt paſſages, being one. of the moſt excellent 
antiſeptics ; ; it has proved of ſingular ſervice at, ſea, | PRE | | 3 
in reſiſting the ravages of the ſcurvy, and curing it W 
in the woll alarming ſtages. , We are indebted too 
Captain Cock, for introducing this falutary adm 
amon the failors, in in ſpite of all prejudices, and 
thus preſerying the health of many brave mariner. 
Laſtly, Sauer Kraut has been found the belt 2 
1 * epidemic diſtempers, particu- 
inſt the d) ylentery, and the putrid and 3 
L fevers, ch it has even ey | 5 
990 ans. 1 ee ee 19% NT 116: E. 5 
= Teller con aids 14 AY rous particles, i is very >: 
cooling, and aut in the e evening to thoſe who 
cannot fl oep, from. the t too great heat and undula- 
ſſons of the blood. But the copious addition of 
oll and the volk of 95 renders it leſs digeſtible 
than when eaten in its ſimple ſtate; but if theſe 
mut be uſed, it is better to add ſome ſugar, which 
Geoff pofes "theſe ſubſtances. The moſt ſuitable 1 
mgredlents of Salads, beſides the Lettuce, are the "IM 
various Cteffes, Chervil, /Chaerophyllum bulboſum, 


Eim) and the ſcurvy-graſs, which, together — 2 
witk other cooling herbs, produce the k 
— catfing the numours, or, as ſome lay, of purify- | : 


8 ing 


wo 


| perro acre omega 


elculent roots, or Tuch as are uſed at out tables. 
"Ip are either of the mild, or of the aſtrin ent 
| | acrid. kind, The former are much more 


ry 
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Roots are neither fo nouriſhing, 'X nor fo e 


a certain rule, that any kind of aliment, 
5 which we feel a natural and permanent appetite, is 
_ conformable to our nature. Of this kind is that 
beneficial root, the potato, which, in the wolt 
ſimple Preparation; and without any. 

| affords an agreeable and wholeſome food to 
every perſon, and particularly to children. 11 f is 

. one of the lighteſt alimentary ſubſtances, occaſion. 
ing neither viſcidity nor flatulence, and can be 

' hurtful only, when. immoderately uſed, But, be- 


* 


. 


ing a dry vegetable, and containing many earthy 
particles, it requires a proper quantity of. drink ta 
prexent obſtructions. Its excellent 
| fufficiently obvious in the healthineſs. of thoſe | 


: A . "_ 


1 


. A 


| country people, whoſe principal food is — 
wel as in animals that are fattened upon 
roots, ADL ein Nen cn t 


. quickneſs wich n= 
potatoes ib affimilated to the blood, leaves no 


doubt that they are eaſily digeſted; for it u 4 


renewal of their appetite, after potatoes, than any 
other ſpecies of food. {tis a groundlels aſſertion, | 
e Re e e 
eonſequently a groſs and viſcous blood. It is 

- equally unfounded ſuppoſition, which is ae 
refuted by experience, that the potato is a narcotic 


root, and that it is apt to ſtupify the powers of the 


mind. This effect is produced only from a too 
copious ule of it, together with want of exerciſe; 


"OR rafts Ky ah Td woe eg 


with ſimilar conſequences, 

The ſtimulating powers aſcribed to potatoes 
appear to me merely fanciful. Thoſe of a farin - 
 ceous confiſtence are much more eaſily digeſted, 
than the heavy and gelatinous kind. The flour 
made of potatoes is more wholeſome for paſtry, and 
for all thofe diſhes prepared of meal, than any 


other; The French have lately contrived. a 


method of preparing a granulated. flour. from 
this root, which is grateful to the palate, and 
very nouriſhing, It is performed by a machine 
of ſimple conſtruction, a repreſentation, of which, 
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tures ; and it has alſo been uſed ſucceſsfully, when 
mixed with wheat flour, in making bredd. 


The Beet-rot contains. 3 large propontion'tof 


ſaccharine matter, By the lateſt experiments. of 


M. Achard, of Berlin, it has been proved, that 
about fourteen pounds weight produced one pound 


of raw ſugar, exceedingly ſweęt, and without the 
intermixture of any other taſte, Independent af 


this conſideration, the beet is a valuable root, both 


in an economical and culinary reſpect; it is poſe, | 


* 


ſeſſed of mild aperient qualities, and ought. to be 


eaten, more frequently, for ſupper, by thoſe who. 
are of a coſtive habit. Although it is not difficult 


of digeſtion, yet ſotne leſs flatulent root, ſuch ag 
parſley, celery, or even potatoes, ought to be uſed, 


together with the beet ; which addition will render. i 


it not only more palatable, but alſo more ſuitable 


; to the ſtomach and bowels. 


Carrots are extremely fl atulent, and therefore an 


improper food for the weak, and thoſe inclined to 


acidity ; by ſuch individuals they can ſcarcely be 


digeſted, unleſs taken with the addition of ſpice, 


_ a . quantity of falt; ; by which means 


. Whatever has been ſorbüniy aid againſt the uſe of po- x 
tatoes, it is now well underſtood that they are wholeſome, 
nouriſhing, and light to the ſtomach, even in the weakeſt 
conſtitutions.—M. Parmentier, of Paris, lived. for ſeveral 


- weeks on potatoes only, without eee ill I 
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Will be in a great meaſure prevented. In other 
reſpecte, they contain a good arid copious aliment- 
a flvia, ut the ſame time powerfully affect the 


Ekidneys, and are e ene ere or wi 
Pr of worms. 


 Pargnipe, beſides their ſweet ee e — 


ſomewhat of the aromatic principle, being more 


nouriſhing and leſs flatulent than carrots. To 
deprive them entirely of the latter quality, they 
ought to be boiled in two different waters; but by 
this precaution they partly wel their Wee taſte, and 
become leſs nouriſhing. - 

Turnips are (nutritive, but flatulant; it hot 
eaſy of digeſtion ; they become ſtill more indigeſt- 
ible with age. The leaſt flatulent and moſt nou- 


riſhing of theſe roots are the long kind, or Swediſh 


"Turnip, lately introduced into this country. 

- Parſley, as well as Smallage, are of a ſweet, 
ſtimulating, and aromatic nature. The former, 
eſpecially, was by the older phyſicians ſuppoſed to 


purify the blood; an effect which modern medical 


obſervers would not only doubt, but even ridicule, 
So much, however, is certain, that parſley is a 


mild aperient and diuretic. Yet, for theſe falu- 
tary purpoſes, it ought not to be eaten in a raw 


but boiled ſtate. 


Celery is one of the moſt fragrant roots we 1 
ſeſs in our climate, though its ſhoots and leaves 


} * 


are more commonly uſed for ſalads,” than the root 
ei 8 | ons 
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Felt ee eee, cg 


among gardeners, both of which are eſtimable : 
one produces thick knobhy roots,- not unliks the 


| fize and figure of a ſhort pine: apple; the other he 
a variety of ſmall white, tender, and odorous roots. 


The latter ſpecies is more common in this country. 
Vile the former is mpch eſteemed in France and 


. (Germany, where it is eaten in thin ſlices, pre- 
viouſly ſoaked in vinegar ; a preparation which, in 

. "ſummer, affords a cooling and wholeſome diſh, 
In a raw ſtate, celery is digeſted with ſome diffi- 
culty, which may be removed by boiling it in 
water, or ſoaking it, as before obſeryed, for a ſhort 
time in vinegar.— The Germans prepare an arti- 
ficial coffee from this root, by cutting it into ſmall 


ſquare pieces, which are dried and Toaſted in the 


uſual manner. Dr. UN zz R occaſionally recom- 


mends this native coffee to his patients, particularly 
to nurſes and lying - in- women, as a wholeſome 
ſubſtitute e tea, or the real coffee of the 


: ſhops, 


The Skirret-root, and Hs Scorzenera of Spain, 


pos more ſpicy and ſtimulating than nutritive 


qualities. Both theſe roots, as well as the three 


preceding, are diuretic, and conſequently in a flight 
degree ſtimulating. The ſkirpet, in particular, has 


an agreeably ſweet and ſpicy flavour, and is ſo 
tender, that it can ſcarcely bear to be boiled. For 
this reaſon, it is moſt properly eaten when raw, 
ke fruit, or may be uſed as an excellent ingre. 


» 
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"id a Fas: Scorzenera, o 
the contrary; ought to be deprived: of its black 
in, and only eaten þoiled : by ſoaking. the raw 
rot for half an hour in, cold water, it loſes its 
1 bitter taſte, and is ke wiſe rendered leſs flatulent- 
The Salſafy, or Goat*s:beard, is à root containing 


ſtill more of tlie ſaccharine principle, than the 


ſcorzenera: being a good. ſubſtitute for ſparrow- - 
. graſs, and more eaſily reared in this, climate, it 

certainly deſerves -tg. be more. ney Aa 
in our gardens, . .... , | 
Oniont, Garlic, Shallet, 5 Chives,. are dis 
-Jants: they aſſiſt digeſtion, relieve the bowels, 
| expel flatulency, diſſolve flime or mucus, and are 


therefore beneficial-in diſeaſes which proceed fromm 
too much viſcidity ; beſides, they increaſe the 


_ appetite, and ought to be uſed principally. as. 
ſpices, -or medicines. They are powerful expec- 
torants, but muſt be avoided by very hot, irritable, _- 

aud choleric temperaments. Anhough theſe Jo Tt 


are eaten in quantities by whole nations, yet from 


their penetrating and volatile ſmell, which 'they - 
communicate to the human breath, it is certain they 
agree beſt with indiyidyals of a cold and phlegm- 
atic habit, and thoſe whoſe ſtomachs e la 


powerful a ſtimulus. 
All kinds of Radiſhes may be renn as me- 


gicinal roots ; they are peculiarly calculated to dif. 


ſalve ſimy humours, to generate, and alſo to ex- 


pel flatulency ; moving the air incloſed in the in- 


rained it themſelves. | hes ae fatubtions 66. 
ſtrong and active ſtomachs ; but in thoſe which 
are deficient in elaſticity, radiſhes increaſe flata- 
leney to the higheſt and moſt troubleſome degree. 
The ſmall-falad-radiſhes are more readily digeſted - 
than the large root; they propel all the alimentary 
and are therefore proper to be eaten before a meal. 
Old radiſhes are altogether indigeſtible, and the 
whole genus, like onions and i: IA a yy. | 
offetifive breath. 
Tue Arrow-root thy nah pern into this 
country from the Eaſt Indies, appears to afford a 


larger proportion of nutritive mucilage than any 
vegetable hitherto difcovered : but it is to be 


| regretted that the exorbitant retail-price (eight ſhil- 


lings the pound weight) will preclude many invalids 
wid regents from uſing this ee root Jon 
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The #7 and laſt order of Vegetable ſubſtances 
comprehends the Fruit, or en of 295 dif 
ferent trees and ſhrubs. 

Fruit, in general, poſſeſſes ſtrongly reſolvent 
powers, and it is the more beneficial, as it comes 
to maturity at a time when the body is relaxed by 
5 the heat of * and when the blood has a 
"00 


| on bee AND DRINK. 378) 
| 8 ee inſlammation. It is beſides of 
great ſervice in attenuating the thick bilious impu- 
nities collected during the ſummer, and of evacuating" 
them by. its laxative virtues. | The acid. contained 
in moſt kinds is as uſeful to quench thirſt, as to 
reſiſt putrefaction. In weak: ſtomachs, however, 
or ſuch as are filled with impurities and ſlime, it 
is apt to ferment, and occaſion ſome inconvenience; 
but this may be avoided by a temperate uſe, _ 
eſpecially by eating it boiled. . 
The more ſap or juice we meet with in frait, 
it will prove the more flatulent; and as the juicy, 
cooling, and watery ſpecies of fruit require ſtrong 
digeſtive organs, to prevent them from producing 
fermentation, flatulency, and diarrhcea, a glaſs of 
old wine is very proper to promote their digeſtion. 
A gentle diarrhœa, brought on by eating ripe 
fruit, in ſummer, has frequently a ſalutary effect. 
Acrid and aſtringent fruit, being rather a medi- 
cine than food, is leſs hurtful to the healthy, and 
to children, than is commonly imagined. Inſtead 
of being noxious, as ſome imagine, in infamma- 
tory diſorders, it is of the greateſt ſervice. Perſons | 
of a thick and black blood cannot eat any thing 
more conducive to health than fruit, as it poſſeſſes - 
the property of attenuating and putting ſuch blood 
in motion; but thoſe of a watery and phlegmatic 
conſtitution ought carefully to avoid it. | 
Fruit preſerved with ſugar is antiſeptic and nou- 
riſhing, but at the ſame time flatulent; and if pre · 
ſerved. with ſugar and ſpices, it is heating and dry- 
. ä ing. 


be abſt eee whales: on 1 
empty ſtomachꝗ which can exert all its power to 

_ expel:the-aiv idiſengaged from it, and to remove 
it, before it begins to ferment. Boiling, as well 
as drying, corrects the flatulent tendency of freſh 
fruit, ſo that, thus prepared, it will agree with, 
every body. By either of theſe methods it is de» 
prived of i ſuperfluous humidity, as well as of 
its fixed air; whence it becomes more nouriſhing, | 
but leſs cooling, than in the freſh ſtate. ' | 
Sago is the medullary part, or marrow, colleQed 
ono ee, palm-tree growing in the Mu- 
| ſubſtance, although not ſtrictly the fruit of a tree, 
well deſerves the firſt place here; for it is uſed as 
bread by the natives. of India, who tmacerate it in 
water, and form it into cakes. The grains of 
ſago, ſold in the ſhops, are obtained by a more 
artificial proceſs: they furniſh a nouriſhing and 
agreeable jelly with water, milk, or broth; but 
require to be previouſly cleaned of the duſt, 
| mould, and ſea-water. To make a complete ſo- 
_ lution of ſago, the firſt decoction ought to be 
ſtrained, and afterwards boiled a ſecond time, for 
about half an hour. Prepared in this manner, it 
is a proper diſh for the conſumptive and conva- 
leſcent, as well as thoſe whole digeſtion i is _— or 
Weg | 98 
| * Cherries produce the ede now Rated, in a 
very pre-eminent degree; they are excellent in 
ny in. VOY fevers, and in dyſentery; they 
a correct 
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and by their ſaponaceous and melliferous juice, 
werfully reſolve obſtructions in the in- 


E Thoſe who uſe them with this intention, 
may eat them at any time of the day, though they 
operate moſt effectually in the morning, on an 
empty ſtomach. Even the ſweet ſpecies contain - 
ſtimulating acid, which, in proportion to their 
juicy conſiſtence, diſagrees more or leſs with the 
weak and debilitated ; for this ſap or juice eaſily 
fermentsin the ſtomach, and produces flatulency, | 
diarrhcea, and acidity. On account of theſe pe- 
euliar effects, perſons whoſe ſtomachs: are bilious 
and vitiated, who are troubled with putrid eruc- 
tations, and an offenſive breath, ought to eat 
them wa, to counteratt that ne to = | 
re 0 

- Cherries are divided in into ts —— the 
aqueous-acid, and the dry pulpous kinds. The 
Spaniſh cherries are the moſt difficult to digeſt; 
but are alſo the moſt nouriſhing. The aqueous- 
fweet kind, as our early common cherries, are 
unwholeſome; becauſe their juice eaſily ferments, 
and occaſions colic and diarrhea. The watery- 
acid fort are the beſt of any; their juice ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach, purifies the blood, and is the 
leaſt flatulent. Dried cherries are in many diſeaſes . 
an excellent article of diet, on account of their 


cooling and antiſeptic properties. The ſwallowing 
of cherry-ſtones, however, is highly pernicious, 
1 8 9 15 e „ 


as” cheſs FREY have ſometimes been fund to ac- 
cumulate in the inteſtines, to form lumps c- 
monted together by viſcid phlegm, N 
1 the moſt violent and fatal ſymptoms.” 
Plum, alſo poſſeſs medicinal virtues; they are 
nouriſhing and attenuating." Prunes, or dried 
plums, are of peculiar ſervice to coſtive habits; 
affording an agreeable and nutritive diſh; but, as 
they are apt to produce flatuleney, it would be 
adviſable to eat them either when the ſtomach is 
empty, or for ſupper, without mixing ſhem with 
other aliment. Under this limitation, they are 
both aperient and cooling, and agree with almoſt 
every conſtitution z but plums eaten freſh, and 
not quite ripe, eſpecially in large quantities, are 
very apt to occafion looſeneſs, colics, and other 
maladies of the ſtomach and inteſtines. The larger | 
fort of plums are in general more dangerous, in 
this reſpect, than the ſmall ones, as they (parti- | 
cularly the green and- yellow kind) are ſeldom 
allowed to grow perfeRtly. ripe. A. 
Tamarindt are more frequently employed for 
ee purpoſes, than as an article of diet. 
The pulp of this fruit is one of the moſt grateful 
acids; which, if taken in the quantity of from 
half an ounce to an ounce or more, proves gently 
purgative. By: its acidity, it is well calculated to 
quench thirſt and allay immoderate heat. 
Peaches abound with juice, and nl not very 
nouriſhing, they are not productive of diarrhoea, 
This 


* 
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This Galutary. fruit was. foradly: decried as 
wholeſome ; but it. is rather ſerviceable ky => 
ſtru&ions and bilious diſorders. Sugar, wine, and 
the like, diminiſh the good qualities of peaches ; 
and even when preſerved in brandy, they are not 
ſo wholeſome as when freſh; ſince they become 
hard by all artificial preparations. The kernels 
likewiſe of -peaches are a wholeſome bitter, and 
een ep on ee LE" _ "WET ow 
perties. 

As ie e eee 
inferior quality, it will be -uſefuF to point out the 
diſtinguiſhing marks of that fruit, in a mature 
ſtate. The beſt ſort of peaches have a delicate 
thin ſkin, which is eaſily ſeparated from the pul- 
pous part. Thoſe which are not naturally ſmooth 
aught to be covered with only a ſmalbꝰ quantity of 

down; for too much down or wool on the ſurface 
is a ſign of their inferior quality. They are like- 
wiſe not to be depended upon as being wholeſome, 
turally large. Their pulp - ought to be delicate, - 
yet ſolid, ſomewhat fibrous, and full. of juice; it 
ſhould not adhere to the ſtone or kernel, 1 
readily melt in the mouth. 


Azdricuts are more pulpy than peaches, but per- 

haps leſs. nutritive: their juice readily ferments 
and turns acid in weak ſtomachs; yet, when ripe, 
N55 uſed with e they are cooling and 


| antiſeptic, 
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Of Pears, ſome ure extremely hard, 
and difficult | of 1 but the more 


pears have a faponnetancs 3 and readily. 


le fluid; in their effects they reſemble the ä 


 fxeet kind of apples, except that they are leſr 


to the bowels. Pears are of a more flatu- 
lent tendeney than any of the fruits before men- 
' tioned, and eſpecially the hard winter-pears, which 


+ Apples. are, in their general effects, ſimilar to 
other fruit, and, beſides their aromatic virtues, b 
are poſſeſſed of laxative properties. They are ſer- 
viceable in diſeaſes of the breaſt, to remove ſpaſ- 
modic cortractions, to neutralize acrimony, and 
to attenuate viſcid phlegm. With this intention, p 
apples are moſt beneficial-when eaten either roaſted 
or boiled. The common people in Germany are 
fo ſenſible of their excellent properties, in inflam- 


- © matory diſeaſes, that they boil even the wild ap- 


* 


0 and drink the water. This proceſs deſerves 
' Imitation, . eſpecially when apples become ſcarce in 
Spring. 1 FCC 

Apples may be divided into the ſpicy, the acidu- 
lated, and the watery ſpecies. : The firft, the va- 
rious kinds of rennet, for example, have the moſt 
delicate flavor," and are certainly the beſt; they 
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eee eee ae and, Ban 
their vinous nature, are not apt th excite. flatu- 


leney. Other kinds of apples, like the pippinz, 
are too hard, conſequently heavy to the ſtomach, 


though ſomewhat more nouriſhing than the former. 
eme are eaſily digeſted and wholeſome. 

The kernel or ſeeds of apples are bitter and 
aromatic; Nature ſeems to have intended the ſeeds 
for correcting the watery and fermentable fluids 


Hence the kernels of apples and pears, as well as 
thoſe of ' plums and cherries, ought to be eaten 
with the fruit, and not be thrown away as uſeleſs. 
he butter in the paſte of apple-pies may be 


conſidered as an uſeful addition, on account of 10. 1255 


tendency to prevent fermentation, though th 
paſtry eee 5 

ble ſtomachs. Ig 
Of Quincet we have two 3 namely, .th 


pie and pear-quince : the latter are the mk 


wholeſome, particularly thoſe of Portugal. They 
are an excellent antiſeptic, and in this reſpect the 


beſt kind of ffuit, containing an acid and much 
mucilage. They are not productive of obſtruc- 


tions; 3 but their pulp, like that of all other fruit, 


is digeſted with ſome: difficulty. They are gene- 


rally eaten boiled with ſugar, and are excellent in 


' * dyſentery, on account of their copious mucilage. 
In Lemons, Oranges, and other fruit of that 
kind, we meet wich three different. ſubſtances. 


. | AA | The 


SAR che third. part of che dG} - 
brious, cooling, and acid pulp, highly effieacious | 
in counteracting the putrid tendency and diffolu- 
un of tlie blood. The juice of lemons and limes 
© one of the ſtrongeſt vegetable acids *; and that 


eee eee eee is not 


. ſiſtenee; they attenuate the fluids, remove ob- 7 
jp As aug digeſtion, ſtimulate the ap- 


| 33 - $7 The objeaions farted againſt a of hel dds, 8 
* by à late phyſician in Germany, Dr. Unzzs, be well 
ſounded, we ought to guard againſt their uſe. He main- 
Nins that, although lemons and limes may be wholeſome 

1 refreſhing fruits in their native country, yet as they 

packed up and ſent to us in an unripe ſtate, they poſſeſs 

d and unnatural acid, from not having undergone 

vinous and acetous fermentations, and which conſe- 

quently cannot be wholeſome. The juice, eſpecially, which 
is obtained from the middle of thoſe fruits, having acquired | 
242 highly aſtringent though not unpleaſant taſte, from the 
ſtyptic quality of the bitter kernels, is extremely un whole · 
ſome. It is, according to the obſeryations of Dr. Unzer, 
very apt to impair digeſtion, and to occaſion either diarr- 
hea or conſtipation of the bowels.—Such effects, however, 
will be produced only when thefe; acids are immoderately 
uled ; in which caſe the moſt wholeſome ſubſtances will be 
attended with bad confequences, and ever form exceptions 


_- from the;general rule. Vet I muſt agree with Pr. U. that 
die peel: ons and oranges cbntains an inflanirhable and | 
* | Heating oil which, if rubbed on ſugar, ſur making punch. 

lemonade, de. nen . 
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| petite, quench thirſt, cool the blood, counters pu- 
trefaction, area principal remedy in pectoral, bilious, 
: and inflammatory diſeaſes, as likewiſe in ſcurvy, in 
all affections of the kidneys, and an antidote againſt 
the narcotic vegetable poiſons. Hence the largeſt 
doſe of opium may be checked in its narcotic 
effects, if a proper quantity of the acid of lemons 
be taken with, or immediately after it. Four 
grains of pure opium, for inſtance, or one hun- 
dred drops of laudanum, is a very powerful and 
ſometimes fatal doſe ; yet if one ounde of the pure 
acid of lemons, or two ounces of orange juice, be 2 
added to every grain of opium, or to twenty-five f 
drops of laudanum, it will produce a very different 
effect. Inſtead of Rupifying the perſon who takes 
it, and of being attended with painful coſtiveneſs, 
it will not only prove laxative, but induce firſt a "= 
cheerfulneſs, not attainable by the uſe either of - 
opium or ſtrong liquors, and afterwards bring on 
a gentle and refreſhing ſleep. - = _ 
© Of theſe effects I can ſpeak as = 
rience, as well as that of others. Opium, uſed | "I 
With this addition, is one of the moſt ſalutary and 
beneficial ſubſtances with which we are acquainted, - 
1 am fatther inclined to believe, that the Turks, 
| who eat very little animal food, could not bear the 
large quantities. of opium they fwallow, were R;» 
not for the copious uſe of vegetable acids. And 4 
denn ee IY 
4 e ſummer 
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ammer diet, every e — tay- 


3 _ viſited the eaſtern climates. ett 
Poor theſe reaſons, I cannot — rodems- - 
mend the uſe of acids to-perſons, who are either 
= | rn to take opiates in latgs 
3 di.'sſes. In choletie, bilious, and plethoric | habits, | 
nin thoſe liable to obſtructions, whoſe alimentary 
aennal is unclean, and laſtly, in thoſe who feel a 
= determination of the blood to the head, opium is 
an uncertain, and even dangerous medicine, with - 
out the addition of vegetable acids. The want of 
1 the acid of lemons may be effectually ſupplied by 
t an indigenous produQtion :—barberries afford an 
1 acid fully a8 e and nn As n as 
= "The juice of 3 various Fw 5 Raiſins is vo 
Eo unlike that of ripe lemons in its properties, but 
3 teſs efficacious. There are various kinds of that 
excellent fruit. Among the larger ſort, thoſe of a 
blueiſh colour, imported from Marſeilles, are the 
beſt ; while the Spaniſh raiſins, of a light brown 
eolour, are inferior to thoſe of any other ſpecies, 
Both kinds, as well as Currants, contain much 
nutriment, but cannot be recommended for fre. 
quent uſe, as they all tend to produce flatulency, - 
particularly in individuals of relaxed habits and a 
ſedentary life. On this account, they ought to be 
eaten with other food, in which caſe they are 
ewollient, gently n and ſometimes anodyne, 
1 55 e ä 
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Cunſterrier, having leſt of the acid than Ader 
_ Faifins- or currants, are perhaps more wholeſome, 


ſwallowved together with the juice. When uſed in 
a. green ſtate, for ſauces and pies, they are cool- 
ing and refreſhing ; and, when ripe, poſſels fiml- 
lar properties with cherries. 
Nes abound wich faccharine matter, and 
uncommonly nutritive, though at the ſame time 
of a flatulent nature; unleſs eaten with bread or 
other mealy fubſtances.—Of ſimilar effects are 
mulberries and raſpberries : : the: former-have'a 
more mucilaginous and nouriſning -juice, while 
chat of the latter is more of a vinous nature, and 
one of the beſt cbrdials for allaying dur and 
affording refrefhment. e HOO OOTY Cs! 23 
aper and Strawberrict are hoch . 


4 1101 4 MP. 71 r P 1 Ml 
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They are uncommonly reſolvent, laxative without 


debilitating, and promote all the natural evacua- 
tions; Stet. agg time, grapes ene 
degree Hatun. 1 
The quality of grapes a deponds meh on climate 
and ſoil. Thoſe of a ſweet, taſte, and aromatic 
flavour, only ought to be uſed. They agree beſt 
when eaten on an empty ſtoraach, with a ſmall 
quantity of bread, . Beſides their ſlightiy nouriſh- 
ing quality, it is affirmed by ſome writers, that 
they cool the blood and animate the nerves. 
Strawberries, if eaten plentifully, have been 
found a ſafe ;proventive. againſt, the ſtone in the 
| RE * © So” kidney 


«ſpecially if their ſkin and other impurities are not 
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kidneys; . 
eee eee well td in grapes; are fait 
to accumulate in the inteſtines of ſome individuals, 
and to give riſe to the moſt obſtinate conſtipations, 
nay even to the iliac paſſion. The beſt method of 


eating ſtrawberries is with pure water, and wet- 
ened vith a little ſugar ; they are more heating 


cream they are an agreeable but improper compo- 
ſition. A medicine, ch. 298 Lag t ee 
an to any other. 452 

Cucumbers are a Aa Nur penn 
5 cooling fruit, which may be of conſiderable 
ſervice to the conſumptive, as it has the property 
of ſweetening acrid humours. They ſhow a ten- 
dency to ferment, and produce diarrhœa; but 
this may be prevented by the addition of vinegar 
and pepper, which alſo counteraQts their natural 


coldneſs. Prepared with oil, vinegar, ſalt, and 
pepper, they are inſupportable to ſome weak 
ſtomachs, and occaſion frequent eructations and 


flatulency. But properly pickled, they are an ex- 
cellent antiſeptic, though . to By given | to 
ren and wet-nurſes. 

Much of the ſame nature with cucumbers are 
*Melons; but they are more aromatic, and, in this 
reſpect, more wholeſome. Water-melons require 
more ſpice and wine than Mu/t-melons; as they 
"Re more of the nature of Cucumbers. 
EF. Gone, - 


* o 
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Li Coutts 4 fruit of the melon · kind, but leſs ſilver, 
und of a much larger ſize; if boiled in milk, after | 
the Hrſt water has been poured off, and with the 

addition of ſalt and 1 ſufficiently 
wholeſome and nutritive food. 23024 C1509 
Olum in their natural ſtate; ee 
aud enrpedingiy diſagreeable; though their taſte 
is much improved when: pickled, as we'-receive 
them from abroad, particularly in the ſmaller 
kind, or Lucca olives.— On account of the abund. 
ance of oil which they contain, they are unfit for 
delicate ſtomachs, and are pernicious,” eſpecially 
when eaten for deſert, after a heavy dinner. 
Almonds, Walnuts, Hazlenuts, and Nuts in gene- 
ral, are extremely difficult of digeſtion, on ac- 
count of the oil they contain, which readily thrns 

acrid and rancid' on the ſtomach, and occaſions 
the heart · burn. Bilious individuals ſhould by no 
means eat them; and there is nothing ſo abſurd as 
to adminiſter almond-milk as a common diet-drink- 
of -vily. and almoſt | inſoluble / parts, which heat 
and; vitiate the ſtomach, ſtimulate the bile, and are 
eaſily, decompoſed from the water with which they 
are mixed. It quickly ſpoils; frequently, indeed, 
before it is introduced into the ſtomach : it is not 
in the leaſt degree cooling, and its nouriſhing qua- 
lity is very improperly employed in fevers, and al! 
mos diſeaſes which are mobs with debility of 

the 17 8 8 canal. G 92 
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 frelb,. and when the ſkin, Which is extrenkely 
 aftringent and hurtful, can be removed. The 
ſbould be well chewed, and eaten with ſult 3 for 
every piece ſwallowed entire ig indigeſtible, and 
_ tlie-falt-renders them miſcible with our fluids'as LY 
ſaponaceous maſs. : If eaten in large quantities, 
they remain in the ſtomach, cannot be expelled 
by any medicines, and produce alarming and 
ſometimes fatal diſorders. In general, . they occa- 
ſion diffcult breathing, vomiting, and complaints 
in the bowels, Which have been obſerved to be 
very common in thoſe autumns ys EIT 
dive of great quantities of nuts. 
Laſt among the We nds; ve may 
claſs the various fpecies of Muſbrioms;'! They are 
all of a tongh, leathery conſiſtence; and being 
— 1 . lietle nutriment, 
"> Several Ede" dbb, wo 154 9 
n and acrimonious poiſon. And az theſe 
of a harmleſs kind cannot be eafily'diſtinguiſhed 
from the bad ones, this might be a” ſufficient 
reaſon to abſtain from the uſe of them altogether, 
But if they muſt appear at our tables, vegetable 
acids, or vinegar, are the beſt antidotes, to couttte 
dend their pernicious effects. Pickled with vin 
Far, or ſalted, myſhrooms become ſlill more 
topgh ; ; and roaſted with butter, they are an itidi. 
8 : : | geſtible 8 
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ba 8 is perhaps more renepeffary 0h 
of animal life than Eating , for arik. i dre 1 
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She ink tao little, penple, ber inſtance, of a.. = 
dentary life, and particularly; women, are ſubject to | 
complaints of indigeſtion, ;." Sufficient drink ad -- F 
vente the iteraſſatjon of the blood, and the/ob=  *' 


ſtruction of the ſmaller yeſſels; it tends ti clear 1 
the blood of the acrid. particles ganergted in it; 1 
and in promotes the: neceſſary ſeeretions, uch us he 
dile andi the gaſtric juice: of the Remach,- 
+": -ought to drink only when we are thirſty, 
and to deſiſt when thirſt is quenched :; but this | 
is ſeldom the caſe, becauſe many of ur liquors | ko 
ſtimulate the palate, Pure water, therefore, is 
an ineſtimable beverage, ac it will not ene 
in a greater proportion than vel eat; fot the quan- 
tity;of our fluids by far exceeds-that of the ſolids, 
and ebnſequently there muſt be ſeereted more fluids 
than ſolids. The general rule may be given, ta 
en doubly * of liquid to the 
PF” as 


7.4 
* 


1 Co bf 


1 every one would drink conformably to his 


of a ſanguine and cholerid temperament. The la- 


nor is it applicable in all caſes. 6: d2amatt ar ty 
+ The ſeaſon, the weather, cold, heat, the nature 
of our food, and the greater or leſs degree of our 


exerciſe, require more ot leſs drink at one time 


than at another; Thirſt, . however, is as good, 
not a better guide than hunger; and he who is 
accuſtomed to drink water only, will not eaGly 


+ranſyreſs 'the meaſure, if he drink -as often as 


nature calls upon him. With a proper choice of 


Wants. Hence it is needleſs to recommend watet 
to change their irregular mode of eating. 
The more we eat in quùmtity; and the dfler' our 
victuals are, the more: we dght to: drinks: The 
phlegmatic have leſs inehnatiom tofrink than thoſe 


F 
- + 
The 


borious ought to drink more than the ſetlentaty, 

and ſtill more in ſummer than in winter, to ſupply 

che humours loſt by inſenſible perſpiration. 
In the morning vhen we riſe, we generally feel 


an inclination for drink; which: is relierede by 


tea, coffee, or other warm liquors. Water would 


unqueſtionably be a more proper beverage at this 


time; and e venture to ſay, it would be diſagree- 


able to thoſe only, whoſe ſtomachs are ſpoiled by 


the habitual uſe of warm liquors and hot · rolls. A 


glaſs of pure freſh water, and a while after it, à 
piece of bread with ſome fruit, or even butter 


WE 
£ 
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che blood and humours refreſhed, and the whole 


body ſtrengthened. If the ſtomach be not loadeil - 


wich mucus; or relaxed by tippling, a baſon of 


of ſweet cow's milk, with a piece of ſtale bread, 1 


8 breakfaſt in Spring and Summer. 

J0o drink immediately before a meal, is impro- 
per, becauſe the ſtomach is thereby ſwelled, and 
rendered leſs fit for the digeſtion of food. Hence, 
to avoid the neceſſity of drinking, it is adviſable, 
not to take any violent exerciſe iminediately before 


dinner. To drink much at night, previous to our 


going to bed, is likewiſe hurtful. But the drink- 
ing before a meal h more noxious than at any 
other time; becauſs/the ſtomach is filled with the 
Liquid we ſwallow ; the bile and the gaſtric juice 
there collected are too much diluted; anid conlſe- 
quently the” ior” office” of digeſtion is i 
checked. _ ” 343 n 


4 


Jo drink Wo during the tine. of, taking food 
is alſo objectionable; as the ſtomach is thus ten- 


dered incapable of receiving the due portion of 


aliment. Cold beer or water does not well a agree . 


with warm victuals; and the teeth are injured 
by taking hot and cold ſubſtances in immediate 
ſucceſſion. In the hot weather of Summer, it is 


ſcarcely poſſible to delay drinking till the dinner be | 


finiſhed ; and it is the more neceſſary, or rather 


leſs hurtful, at this time, as the bile which ſerves 
wes to 


* Wl aSord a very beides aki, by d 
the ſtomach and the inteſtines might be cleared, 
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to diſſolve the victuals, then requires „ 
tion. In] Winter, unleſs we eat very diy and 


alted proviſions, we feel leſs. inclined. 10 drink gt 
able. .. But if we muſt drink in he intervals af 
eating, it would be moſt condyciye to digeſtion; io 
5 drink water only, and in ſmall quantities: as pure 
Vater is more. proper during the time of eating, 
becauſe it agrees with all diſhes. without excep-. 
tion. Vet a glaſs or two of wine, during dinner, 
2 particularly for the aged and haha is Proper 
; and conducive to digeſtion, . B e 
9 Some adviſe us never to ain without eating 
| Jomething ; ; but he who drinks only when Nature 
requires it, has no occaſion to eat every time he 
drinks. Perſons, on the eoutrary, who are once 
| accuſtomed to drink more than is neceſſary, or co 
| make uſe of bot, fiimylating, | and into 
- liquors, would do well to eat always ſome bread gr 
, other ſolid food along with them. Indeed we 
ought to begin to drink only after our appetite | for 
foad is ſatisfed, and then i it thould | be done gradu- 
ally during digeſtion, .. This .fun8ion may be 
iſurbed by 5 draughts © of. ol which « 0cca- 
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5 babe of 19 85 as jerry as health, eyery perſon At | 
table ought to, be furniſhed vith ; a E le . 
other vellel for his drink, 4 
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| or roob aue DRINK, 00 
Aach drink loads and oppraſes d the Sos 
23 it diſtends it too much; but it is not nearly ſo 
hurtful as too much food. Every beverage relaxes 
the ſtomach; and perſons whoſe bowels are not 
ſufficiently elaſtic, ſhould be careful in the quantity 
they drink; for an immoderate proportion of it 
may weaken digeſtion, dilute the fluids too much, 
and conduct the food too quickly through the 
alimentary canal. An undue portion of drink 
renders © the -maſs of the blood too thin and 
watery; from a thin blood ariſes alſo a weak 
alimentary fluid, conſequently a general debility 
. ·o»— m vgs: 
other paſſages. | 

e ee bend, 100 Eule drink fs equally 
improper digeſtion i is weakened; many parts of 
victuals rgmain undiſſolved, and are not conducted 
to the „ becauſe the proper means of dilut- 
ing them are wanting; the blood becomes thick 
and viſcid; and finally, the ſecretions and excre- 
tions are not duly performed, becauſe the 8 
R and contract. ; 


4 
v7; 


I. With þ rope? to its Qual ty. 


: 


Tatns i is as great a diverſity among the kinds 
of beverage, as there is among thoſe of food : 
water itſelf is of very different qualities, according 
to the particles with which it is impregnated, and 
the places from which it is obtained. That of 
V N wells, 


D ae 


wells, ke ood lakes, ſwampe, and the 
various mineral waters, all differ in their ſenſible 
properties. Even cold and warm water produce 
different effects. The former, when moderately - 
uſed, ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and proves debi- 
litating only when it is drunk in too large quan- 
tities. Warm water is always relaxing, and ſtill 
more ſo when taken in a large quantity ; it remains 
longer in the ſtomach than cold water, and con- 
ſequently is more oppreſſive: cold liquor ſtimulates 
the ſtomach, but warm drink ns its _ 
| *. | 

If the ſtomach be overfilled with drink, and ts 
elalticity weakened, a glaſs of ſtrong wine, or 
other ſpirituous liquor, may remedy this incon- 
venience. Water can only ſo far be called nou- 
riſhing, as it ſupplies the aqueous parts we con- 
tinually loſe. It is the baſis of all other liquids, 
and the greater proportion of water they contain, 
the more fit they are to promote digeſtion. 
Spring- water originates partly from that of the 
ſea, which has been changed into vapours by ſub- 
terraneous heat, and partly from the atmoſphere. 
As it is diſſolved, purified, and filtered in a variety 
of ways, before it becomes viſible to us, | it Ls 
lighter and purer than other waters. | 
Mell. water is more or leſs pure, according as it 
| _ paſſes over beds of earth, which contain ſoluble, or 

minute particles. Wells opened in a ſandy ſoil 

are the pureſt, becauſe the water is there moſt 
a . n 


1 5 or 11000" an DRINK, e 
I; 3 The more frequently a well 
zs uſed, the better its water, provided that no im- 
pure ſubſtances are introduced into it; for, the 
longer water ſtands unmoved, it turns the ſooner 
putrid. Well- water, finally, may be moſt effec. 
tually purified by filtering it through a quantity of 
fand and ſmall pebbles; and till more cotivenicntly 
b by means of filtering · tones . e 

- River-water is more pure and wholeſome, if 
it flows over a ſandy and ſtony ſoil, than if it paſs 
over muddy beds, or through towns, villages, 
and foreſts, from which it receives many impure 
| ſubſtances : the water is rendered foul by fiſhes, 
amphibious animals, and plants. Laſtly, the more 
rapid the courſe of: the river, the eaſier it clears 
A *. a eee 
purer. 
| e much reſembles 1 of rivers in its 
properties, but being leſs agitated, it is more 
impure, and better adapted to re than 

cooking. ä 

The water, which in caſes of neceſſity is obrained | 

Aro: ditches, is the worſt of all; becauſe , 
a great variety of impurities are collected in it, 
which in a ſtagnant water and a ſoft ſoil readily pu- 
trify. And, as the mere exhalations of ſuch waters 
produce a peſtilential atmoſphere, it may be eaſily 


The filtering machines lately invented by Mr. Joſeph 
Collier, of London, promiſe to be very uſeful for domeſtic 
| purpoſes, as they are applicable to all fluids, but more parti · 

cularly water. Per 
conceived, 


a but it is purer: both are ſoft, that is, with« 
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with putrid and other dangerous diſeaſes. /: 1. + 


 Rain-water is allo impure: as it containt — 
ſaline and oily particles, ſoon putrifies, and princi- 


pally conſiſts of the joint exhalations of animals, | 
vegetables, and minerals, of an immenſe: number 
and variety of fall inſgets and their eggs, feedz of 


plants, and the like. Rain- water is particularly 


impure in places filled with many noxious vapours, 


ſuch as marſhy countries, and large manufacturing 
towns, where the fumes of metallie and other 


| ſubſtances. are mixed with the rain. In high and 


elevated fityations, at a diſtance from impure exha- 
lations, if no ſtrong winds: blow, and after a 


gentle ſhower, rain · water is then pureſt; becauſe 


the vapours of the atmoſphere have already ſub - 
fided. In Summer, however, on account of the 


rn 
able. . od 


Sona reſale leet 26 rains 


out ſo many mineral and earthy particles as ſpting, 
well, and river waters. Still purer is Sail anorg. 

as. being produced in che higher regions of the 
atmoſphere, and having . a form, in which it 
cannot eaſily partake of i impurities. Laſtly, Det, 
a8 it ariſes. from the evaporations of various bodies 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, is more or 


leſs i impure, Sore, to the Li n and 


ſeaſons. | ; 
* e * 

* 
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As the health of wan principaly depends on e 


where neceſſary, to deprive it of its pernicious 
qualities; and this can be done by boiling, filtering, 
and moſt effeRually by diſtillation. - The putrid 
ſubſtances in the water may be corrected by the 
addition of an acid Thus, half an ounce of alum 
in powder will make twelve gallons of corrupted 
water pure and tranſparent in two hours, without 
imparting a ſenſible degree of aſtringency. By the 
addition of a very ſmall quantity of quick- lime, 
water may be preſerved from corruption in long 
voyages: or, to prevent water from putreſcence at 
ſea, add a ſmall quantity of alkali and vitriolic 
acid to every caſk, which will preſerve it pure and 
wholeſome for a twelvemonth.  Charcoal-powder | 
has alſo been found to be excellently adapted to 
check the putrid tendency of water, and for this 
renſon the ſtaves of the caſks, uſed on ſhipboard, _ 
ought to be well burnt in the inſide, to keep the 
water from corrupting. Vinegar, or other ſtrong 
acids, are alſo well calculated to correct putrid 
water; and may be either mixed with it, or drunk 
immediately after, to prevent its bad eſſects. 
Mine, that-falutiferous liquor to the infirm and 
the aged, may be divided into fie principal claſſes: 
iſt, The ſweet wines, for inſtance, thoſe of Hun- 
gary, Spain, Italy, Greece; the Malaga, Malmſey, 
Madeira, and Cape wines. Tf theſe be genuine; if 
they W by che addition of 
THEE 3g BB f ſugar 


purity and falubrity of the water he uſes, we ought. 
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F 5 vapledſant caſts. Hob SMart ate] 
=. | ach, The -acidulated avert winer, particularlyß 
3 thoſe of Rewer, a8 We Sensen white. ine 664 

Claret are Wholeſome, probided that they be 

neither too old nor too new „ 

. Sch, The /hatp and aftringent wines, ſuch 2s | 

. Port vine, Butgundy, the dry or hard kinds of | 


Sherry, and the like, which, on account 

|. of their heating and binding nature, ought to be 
- . ,_ _ uſed chiefly for medicinal purpoſes. 
ws a There are a great variety of fruit- wines, which 
| are fermented like wines from the grape; for 
8 inſtance, the currant and raiſin- wines: but the 


: artificial wines of this country are, in general, | 
| OT 


| Pears, yder and Petry tre; it h Bd; generally: | 


r 1600" 0 babs 


fermented: and kept in leaden veſſels, or at leaſt 


the Apples and Pears are paſſed through leaden 


tubes; and the lead being FORTY CE DIS. 
acid, is gradually introduced into the body, which 
produces painful and dangerous colics, and fre. 
quently gives riſe to the moſt deſperate and incu- 
rable obſtipations, among thoſe habituated to the | 
free uſe of theſe liquors. | 1 

With teſpect to the conſtituent parts of wine, 1 


ſhall only remark, that every kind conſiſts of three 


principat ingredients, water, alcohol, or a pure 


ſpirit,” arid ſugar. If theſe three ſubſtances could 


* 


be ſo intimately combined as they are in wines, and 
if afterwards the proper aromatics were added, to 


impart to them the particular flayour, there is no 


doubt, but we could perfectly imitate every wine 


whatever. But the greateſt obſtacle to this ſpe« 
culation is the length of time, which wines re- 
quire to arrive at a proper ſtate of maturity, 
and which, in made wines, ought, to be. ſtill further 


prolonged. . „ 


The more water the wine cole”: it is 3 92 


more ſuitable beverage at table, and, when weak, 


it is in ſome degree calculated to quench thirlt. 
The ſtrong wines, on the contrary, "excite thirſt, 


as they are drying, and affect the organs of ſe- 


cretion. . As.every kind of wine contains a greater 
or leſs quantity of acid, it is an excellent antiſeptic 
remedy, and hence it is given 8 in putrid . 
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Increaſes the eirculation of the fluids, and dilates 
ie bloot-veſſek, promotes both the ſecretions and 
= excretions, and invigorates all the functions of the 
= body. Every motion is performed with greater 
_—— vivacity, as is obvious from the additional luſtre 
> of the eyes. But the ſtrength and vigour which 
wine imparts to the body, i is of no longer duration, 
than while it remains in the ſtomach, before it 


* F enters into the maſs of the blood, and. while the 

t” © ftimulus received by the nerves of the ſtomach, is 

pPreopagated to the brain. This explains the.cauſe, 

* that ſtrong liquors are ſo i e when drunk 
ES: upon an empty ſtomach. 


© That wine operates on _ through the Scan, 

is clear from experience ; for an emetie taken im- 
mediately after i it, will ſoon make a drunken man 
ſober. But if its ſpirituous parts be communicated 
to the blood, ſo as to occaſion fluctuations, the 
bdody becomes diſordered, weak, and relaxed. It 
is only a ſtimulant, and not a permanently ſtrength- 
ening cordial ; for moſt wine · drinkers, who in- 
x . dulge in excels, die of relaxation and debility. 
2, There may, however, be caſes in which an occa- 
—_ ſional exceſs of this kind. wil be ſalutary; for in- 
ſtance, to a perſon who has been long fitting at 
ſtudy, or whoſe mind is depreſſed, and whoſe 
"fluids are nearly ſtagnating : as paſſions ſometimes 
conduce to animate the mind, and ten 
purify the atmoſphere. | 1 5 N 
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-/ The fat: of i intakicaiton' is in krery reſpeR” 


Gimilar to that of incipient apoplexy or wh | 


Drunken men ſtagger in various directions, their 
tongue loſes its power of ſpeech; they ſtammer, 


and fee things double and moving circularly. - The 
mind is equally affected, and imbecility is the 


concomitant effect. All theſe partial palſies ariſe 
from the preſſure of the blood · veſſels on the brain, 


which are then ſurcharged with blood. If the 


intoxication has arrived at its utmoſt height, chere 
is no longer any difference between this and the 


true apoplexy; all the other organs are paraliſed, 
except the heart, which continues its action, and 


breathing is not ſuppreſſed. The imprudent fuf- 


ferer is deprived- of ſenſation,” and if one of the 
ſmaller blood-veſſels, that preſs on the brain with 
an unuſual weight, ſhould accidentally burſt, he 


is in danger of inſtant death. But ſtill more fre- 


quently does one of the pulmotary ry yur 
and occaſion ſpitting of dad; +> 1120100 Gs, 


In drinking, alſo much depends on the bodily 
3 and other circumſtances. Thus, peo- 


moving from the external to the internal parts. 


of much ſenſibility and irritability, and perſons 
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ple are ſooneſt intoxicated in a cold place, hab 3 
perſpiration is checked, and when the blood is 


The ſame is the caſe, on an empty ſtomach, but 
this may be prevented by eating a little at inter- 
vals, eſpecially fat or oily ſubſtances. Individuals 


| you having taken violent exerciſe, are more lable 


bathed in lukewarm: water, not exceeding the 


to intoxication, than Canin ri 
matic temperament, r «a 
„For theſe. reaſons, e perſon. FRY inciſed : 


ought to'be carried without delay into a temperate 
room, 3nd. placed in a bed between the blankets, 


with his head raiſed; in order to promote the cir- 
culation of the blood, from the head and the internal | 

organs towards the furface- of | the. body and, the 
neee All; cloſe bandages of the./ſhiry 
and garters muſt be looſed, and the feet ſhould be 


ninety-eightlt degree of Fahrenheit. Plenty Im 

or other diluent. drink ought to be given, na 3 
gentle emetic i is frequently of great ſervice... + 

. 'Aﬀter a good ſleep, which So aaa 
tran the whole body feels weak and tremu- 
lons 3 and the ſtomach diſordered, In this ſtate, 
perſons are generally troubled with much acid in 
the digeſtive organ, which may be removed by 


the abſorbent earths, ſuch as magneſia; after 


which; ſome ſedative and firengthening remedies 


may be given, ſuch as hot red - wine negus, warm 
ale with ginger, ſtrong coffee, and the like. 


Ihe copious uſe of wine, though not to a degree 
of inebriation, is exceedingly debilitating to, the 
ſtomach, checking digeſtion, exciting diarrhea, if 
white-wine, and obſtructions, if Port- wine be the 
favourite liquor; it makes the fibres dry and rigid; 
the cheeks and the whole ſurface of the body turn 


fallow, a ſymptom of bad digeſtion; the powers 


— nn. | 8 99 5 


: 3 ee eee ee. A 
| have weak ſtomachs and lunge, ſhould not aceü. 
tom themſelves to the uſe of wine. To give it to 
infants or children, is a praQtice highly pernicious, 
encept in very ſmall quantities indeed. In ſhort, 
wine ſhould be uſed at a medicine only, if in- 
tended to produce' falutary effects. To the phleg- 
matic, to the aged, und to thoſe who are diſpoſed = 
to flatulency, and after fat meat; it is highly bene- 
ftſcial, if uſed with prudenee and moderation. 
; At wine encourages petſpiration, it dries the 
body, makes it dean, and may therefore be of 
ſervice to cold and phlegmatic conſtitutions. It 
ſtimulates the bile, and excites the appetite to a 
repetition''of exceſs,” ſo that perſons once hab | 
tuated to drinking can but gradually relinquiſh 
this ſeduQive practice. To drink wine copiouſly 
every day, i is as improper and pernicious as to take 
tnedicines by way of diet; nothing is ſo much 
_ Ealculated to occaſion habitual indigeſtion, ' And 


as wines are frequently adulterated with ſugar f 
of lead, and other poiſonous ingredients, to render 
chem more agreeable to the palate, I propoſe to 
© beſtow ſome attention on this important ſubject, 
in order to enable the reader to detect ſuch perni- 
cious mixtures, which oy Ns Is Og * 
even ** to the greateſt danger. Wh: 
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Some „ 
barmleſs, others: extremely dangerous. The coms 
mon red · wines are frequently made of new, tart, 
and half-ſpoiled white wines, by tinging them with 
red ſumach, or other woods and berries. In order 
to make wines ſtronger and more pungent, a va - 
Fanta employed, ſuch; as galangal, car - 
damom, mace, and the like; or an unfermented 
muſt, wort, or the maſh for diſtilling ſpirits, are 
occaſionally added, and allowed to ferment toge- 
ther with impure wines. To impart to wine the 
flavour of muſcadel, the leaves of the Horminum, 
a ſpecies of Sage, (Salvia Harminium, L.) are 
often uſed ; though it be a plant of a t 
Nupifying ſmell, and very pernicious effects. 

All adulterated wines, and what we call. Britiſh 
3 if drunk in any quantity, are more or. leſs 
detrimental to health. For, even by the moſt in- 
nocent mode of preparing them in large quantities, 
the manufacturers are induced to ſeaſon them with 
ſpices of a heating and ſtimulating nature. But 
the moſt deleterious of all adulterations of wine, 
1s that with the various .preparations of lead, to 
give it a ſweet taſte. This infamous practice vas 
carried on, ſome years ago, in Paris, to ſuch an 


extent, that the Exciſe-office could not account for 


the prodigious increaſe of | Vinegar entered at the 


_ city-gates. - But it was at, length diſcovered, that 


this vinegar conſiſted only of tart and adulterated 


"1 


— uidevihe protended/ctiratter'f 


vinegar, in order to avoid the high duty impoſed 
upon wines, on their entrance imo Paris: and 


ſugariof lad, hoined to ſome abſorbent earths, us 


employed-: to change theſe vinegars into ſweet 
wines, which deſtroyed the lives of many thouſand 
perſons. This ſecret, of the utmoſt importance to 
health and life, was confeſſed by a rich old wine - 
merchant, on his death- bed, io relieve in ſome de- ; 
| Sete tortured: conſciince. + Siler ilar: , ol 
Auch adulterated wines operate like flow poiſons; 
they firſt occaſion head - ach, contraction of the 
throat, pain of the ſtomach, uneaſineſs, cough, 
difliculty of breathing; afterwards colics, and par- 
ticularly the dry belly: ach, with continual obſtipa- 
tions, and at length palſy, convulſions, conſump- 
tion, and death.— The braſs cocks alſo, which are 
by ſome people uſed to draw off wine or cyder, 
are of the moſt dangerous tendency; as they eaſily 
yield, and mix their verdigriſe with the liquor. 
Io detect adulterated wines, we muſt attend to 
the following ' particulars : every white or ſtraw- + 
coloured wine of a ſweetiſh taſte, afterwards aſtrin- 
gent, and at the ſame time new; every wine that 
has an unuſually high colour, not in proportion to 
its ſtrength and age, or if it has the flavour of 
brandy, penetrates the tongue, or laſtly, if it has an 
uncommonly ſtrong flavour, may be juſtly ſuſpected 
of adulteration.— Red wines, either of a very 
deep, nen e ok 4 woody or tart 
taſte ; 
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. 99 bottom of the bottles, wich a 
e ing Wang If fuch a wine be paſſed through 
._ - tering paper, the —— particles will remain 
ER behind on the paper. contin , an 
EP . niny; cally? dit 
cee, whether-wines be adulterated, or colouted, 
mee. A ſmall phial muſt be filled with tlie ful 
pe” peed wine 3 the opening is ſtopped with the 
finger, and the phial, being inverted, is plunged 
into a tumbler of water: the finger being with- 

drann from the mouth of the phial, if the wine be 
Aa adylterated, the ſubſtance with which this is done, 
Wil viſibly eſcape from the phial, and mix with 
wet ter; in ſ0 far at leaſt; 36 the additzen 


Tk bete adulterations, however, are of little der 
| ment to health, if they contain no metallic particles. 


| | cellent chemical teſt, contrived by Prof. Hanns- 
* MANN, in Germany, and known by the name of Li. 
3 Jour winiprobatorius. It is prepared as follows: One 
3 dtrachm of the dry liver of ſulphur, and two drachms 
of cream of tartar, are ſhaken in two ounces of 
| diſtiled water, till it be completely ſaturated with 
|» hepatic air: the liquor is then filtered through 
deutung paper, and kept in a cloſe-ſtopped y_ 
| 3 | 12 3 From 
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. In order to diſcover theſe, we are poſſeſſed of an ex- 
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| From ſixteen to twenty drops of this aud are 
dropped into a ſmall glaſs, filled with wine that id 

ſuſpected to have been adulterated. If the wine 
turn only thick with white clouds, and depoſit no 
other but a white ſediment, we may be certain that 
ĩt contains no metallic ingredients whatever ; but if 

it turn black, or even dark, if its colour approach 

| that of a dark red, if it have firſt a ſweet, and 

then an aſtringent taſte, it is certainly impregnated 
with ſugar of lead, or ſome. other preparation of 
that metal equally deſtructiye. If, however, the 
dark colour be of a bluiſh eaſt, not unlike that of 
pale ink, we may ſuſpe& the wine to contain iron 
in its compoſition." Laſtly, if the wine be impreg- 
nated with copper or verdigriſe, it will depoſit a 
ſediment of a blackiſh grey colour. This experi- | 
ment ought to lon rr op-ed 
and in the open air. 

It further merits attention, un in wines are 
very frequently coloured with burnt ſugar and 
other y e bodies; they acquire a darker 
colour by being kept in oak caſks, or by con- 
taining much tartar ; and. in all theſe caſes they 
will be made ſomewhat darker by the above de- 
ſcribed teſt; but the ſediment will not be of an 
uniform colour, and will conſiſt. only of ſome 
brown ſtreaks. —It is well known, that all white 
wines muſt be impregnated with a ſmall quantity of 
ſulphur, in order to preſerve them: if this be done 
in moderation, it is not detrimental to health; but 
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cates, produces eruptions of the {kin' and face, | 
b trembling of the limbs, and palpitation 
of the heart, hemorrhoidal complaints, "gout, and 
à variety of nervous ſymptoms. ' Notting is ſo 
eaſily diſcovered as ſulphur; for by putting a 
— or even the ſhell of an egg, into an 
over. ſulphurated wine, it will inſtantly turn black. 

Wines are ſometimes adulterated by mixing 

 quick-lime with them, in order to produce à Vii 
riful ruby-colour. If ſuch a wine be poured into 
2 tumbler, and allowed to ſtand for a day or two, 
a a thin cruſt or pellicle will be formed gn the top, 
by which the lime held in ſolution will be detected. 
It is affirmed that ſuch wines, if uſed for any 
length of time, n ie, 


plaints. 


The moſt innocent adulteration of 8 and 
perhaps the moſt frequent, is that with water. If 
2 ſmall quantity of wine be poured on quick dime, 


and if the lime be flackened by it, the wine then 


3 contains water. But if the lime continues 
Whole, the wine is pure and unmixed. : 
Arent ſpirits compriſe all thoſe n obvalited 
by fermenting vegetable, and particularly farina- 
ceous ſubſtances, to a certain degree, and after- 


wards ſubjecting them to diſtillation. All diſtilled 


lquors conſiſt of a great proportion of alcohol or 
ac ae a uy or leſs quantity of water, and 
x: generally 
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1 ally 8 ſmall proportion of an empy- 

reumatic oil, eſpecially if diſtilled once only, or if 
this proceſs be carried on too quickly. Pure ſpirits 
Ae perfectly free from this oil, which, from its 


burnt and acrid nature, is altogether indigeſtible, 
Proof ſpixits ought to conſiſt of 55 parts of aleo- 
hol, and 45 of diſtilled water in 100: but rectiſied 
4 ſpirits of wine ought to have only 5 parts of water 
in the hundred: the ſpecific gravity of the former 


being as 930, 9 that of the latter as 835, to 
1000. 


The intoxicating effekte of Ss a; e 


; wall known ; if they be diſtilled over peppermint, 
balm, anniſeed, or carraway, their [ſtrength is not 
much increaſed ; but if over cinnamon, cloves, 
mace, or other hot ſpices, they are rendered ſtill 
more heating, and pernicious to health. 


II drunk in hot weather, or after violent parkile | 
ation, they check this function, by contracting the 
veſſels of the ſkin, and cloſing the pores. On ac - 
count of this contracting power, they are ſome- 
times of ſervice to a perſon whoſe ſtomach is oyer- | 
loaded with beer or water, to aſſiſt their paſſage 
through the proper emundtories. After violent ex- 


erciſe and heat, a dram of ſpirits is mote proper 
than cold water or beer, though a cup of tea or 
other diluent drink is preferable. After fat or 
| ſtrong. food, ſpirits are exceedingly improper ;. for, 
inſtead of promoting the ſolution and: digeſtion 
of food in the ſtomach, they rather tend to re- 


— 


i 


had ks, eee 
ug to the effects they produce on inanimate ſud- 
ſtances: for theſe are preſerved from diſſolution 
and putrefaction more effeQually in ſpirits, than 
in any other liquid. Thus we may learn, that 
ſpirits will impede digeſtion, and render ſtrong food 
taken into the ſtomach ſtill more indigeſtible. 
Many perſons are accuſtomed to take a'dram as a 
_ remedy againſt flatulency : if the ſtomach be clean 
and undepraved, they will certainly be relieved by 
it; eee e e e 
r 25 

| Ardent ſpirits are rendered fil more contraBting, 
and prejudicial to the ſtomach, ' when combined 
with acids, as in punch; and, for the ſame reaſon, 
the habit of taking drams aſter fruit, or any acid 


| vegetable, is abſurd. Notwithſtanding the fre- 


quent W of ſpirits, they afford one of the moſt 
excellent antiſeptics ; but, if the human body be 
already replete. with vitiated humours, and troubled 
with frequent eructations, it is too late to cure is 


wich gin or brandy. Theſe liquors, however, are 
of conſiderable ſervice in preventing the bad effects 
of a moiſt and cold ' atmoſphere, of peſtilential 


vapours, of very unclean occupations, of a damp 
military camp, and EY? too, of a 3 
rary abſtinence from food. 

os Pet of rehoted M altitied Beuore 
may, under certain limitations, be uſeful, as they 
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Fm 
ere obyviouſly pernicious, and have a tendency to 
bring on à premature old age. They ſtop the 
growth of, FF wp 
young perſons. © 


| - That ſpitituous liquors iticraſſate and coutate | 
' the fluids, we may eaſily diſcover in thoſe who are 


addicted to the uſe of them: they have a thick 
blood, are troubled with conſtant obſtructions of | 
the inteſtines, and their unavoidable conſequences ; 
Fuch as-a gradual depravation of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, loſs of memory, debility of mind, hypochon- 
_ Uniaſis, jaundice, dropſy, and at length conſump». 
kon of the lungs. The throat and ſtomach of 
Habitunl tipplers are rendered callous, and at 
length almoſt cloſed, the glands are indurated, and 
doit”; 8 in dhe * _ 
7 STR 
N conſidered * to its ingredients, 
conſiſts of voy malt, and s _ in fre- 
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. Bands ingredients, ene apt to add a nume 
ber of other ſubſtances, ſome of which are extremely noxious, 
and all prohibited by law. Theſe are Cocculus Iadur, Co- 
riander Seeds, Alam, Liquorice and Liquorice Root, burnt | 

Sugar, Treacle, Capſicum, Ginger, Copperas, &c.. &c. — 
An uſeful pamphlet has lately been publiſhed, called * Zvery 
Man his own Brewer,” detailing this manufacture, and, 
at the ſame time, ſhewing praQically, how any private fa- 
mily, or even lodgers, may make Porter and Ale in the 
e ee at leſs vous wy 1 e 
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. them, it has received x; abi names, 


un is poſſeſſed of various. degrees, of falubrity, 
oy | The more water there is. uſed. in brewing beer, it 


bs the better calculated to quench thirſt ; but leſs.ſo, 
"if it contain a great proportion of the mucilaginous 
and faccharine principle of the grain. Strong beer, 
therefore, is very nouriſhing, \.atid may be em- 
ployed with eee as A Ls: in engaged 
habits. ; 

The greater or leſs addirion of xy to the 
EY furniſhes us with bitter or ſweet beer.' The 
former kind is preferable as a medicine; the latter 

is more uſed as a common beverage but it is apt 
to excite flatulency and diarrhœa. Hops, like 
other bitter ſubſtances, preſerve beer in its vinous 
ſtate, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and diſſolve viſcid 
phlegm. Beer made of a great proportion of hops, 
and a ſmall quantity of malt, is a good ee 
and well calculated to allay thirſt. a I 
There are great varieties in beer, Mn as 
55 is fermented; ſome kinds, ſuch as thoſe made of 
oats, in ſome parts of Germany, which are ſcarcelß 
allowed to ferment at all, are very cooling in Sum- 
mer, but ſoon ſpoil; others are only half. fer- 
mented, ſuch as the Dantzig ſpruce or black beer; 
others again to a ſufficient degree, like our porter 
and ale; and laſtly ſome, which are more than 
eee fermented, ſuch as Burton ale, and 
| Ro! # the ſtrong eee ales. All theſe 
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e in their effects, according to the » 
rious degrees of fermentation. n 


C „„ 


me 
„ Every kind of, beer is inclined to ferment, an 
account of its conſtituent parts. - If it be not. pto-» 
petly fermented, this takes place in the ſtomach 


itſelf; the: fixed air, being diſengaged within the 
body, diſtends the ſtomach and bowels, and occaſions 
uulency and looſeneſs. . However, when drunk 
in ſmall quantities, it is not attended with any great 
—— particularly in Summer, or in hot 
climates. It is uſed with great advantage at ſea, 
againſt that great enemy of the mariner, the 
ſcurvy; thoſe perſons who have corrupted gums, 
that are painful and bleed on the leaſt touch, 
ought to drink half a pint of wort, or unfermented 
beer, every morning and evening, keeping this 
liquor for a good while in their mouth ; and they 
may-. promiſe themſelves great vue from this 
ſimple, remedy. Ain. 
. Many e boot t: ee 
it foamg much and makes a head, as it is called, on 
the top of the veſſel; which is drunk by ſome 
Applets with avidity, before it diſappears. But this 
froth is not a proof of its good quality; but rather 
of its imperfect fermentation, which is. continued 
and completed i in the ſtomach. It is likewiſe often 
artificially inercaſed, by the addition of improper 
ingredients. The volatile vapour, or gas, Alen 
gaged from ſuch beer in the ſtomach and bo | 


ro amt af * and e 


fulphureous us vapours; and for this reafon it 18 
dangerous to go into cellars, where it is Kept in a 
' ate of fermentation. A candle will bee 


| the ſame time Dre — 4 
the moſt dangerous ſpaſms and colic may thehce 
atife. © Such beer Hkewiſe emits à quantity" of 


dinguiſhed dy che vapbur of cellars, which is ſome⸗- 
Hines de no iet as" to fulfocare perfons Gn their 

* ace, inte Af Wa PET eee: Bt 
1 bottles filled with" , "ale, or 11. , are 
not bon enough corked, it turns flat or four, ac- 
_ .yuires "A unpleaſant taſte, produces fatulency, 
collcs; aud ſpaſms.” If bottled and c6rked iti proper 
ume, "the" gar which it 'bught to contain is not 
vUiſfipated3'its agrecably pungent taſte is preſerved, 
and kt is then à very excellent and nourithing li- 
— Hibr, "which Mays tA," and does not alfſect di. 
| geſtion, like wine.—A' perſon who” Has 4 good 
Ppeiite, and taker nourt nouriſhing” food, requires no 


deer for iir digeſtiom ; and; by drinking it, he i | 
expoſed to plethora, or a full habit, and all it 


eee hag 3 
b here S e en e and 
bitter beer falutary. Ns bay! oy ON 9 

As every new fort of beer is not equally 8 
0 the A we would do well to deſiſt from 
uſing that kind, to which we cannot habituate our- 
Telves in the courſe of two ot three weeks. | On 
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| nobviint.of che great vatlety: of this liquor we meet 
with in travelling, it is much better to drink no 
beer at all on journeys, and inſtead of it to uſe le- 
with we, when ve e in « dun ad ld 
T / RO nt ee 
Beer, Wan is ing; ae wn 
deney to fatten ſuch individuals, as are of dry and 
nid fibres, and "whoſe bile is good. Hence the 
inhabitants of countries, in Which beer is the 
principal! beverage, are commonly more phleg- 
matie and indolent than : thoſe of 'wine-eviuntries. 
Many ſorts of beer, however, in Which 4 greater 
than uſual proportion of grain is uſed,” contain 
much ſpirit, and are of a beating and” inebriating 
nature. Such is, for itiſtance, our Bürton and 
ſeyeral otber ales, and all the ſrong Kinds of 
i peer. FEE 
g Licht un ind well. fermented beer is a wholeſome 
and, "ut the fame time, diluent ſpecies of nourilh- 
ment. With perſons already plethorie, or dif pole 
to become corpulent, the lighteſt beer generally | 
agrees beſt. © Thick and nouriſhing beer is of ſer - 
vice to wet · nurſes and the debilitated. Sweet beers 
are only nouriſhing, but all the bitter Kinds are 
ſtrengthening alſo. The latter are beneficial in a 
weak ſtate of digeſtion, and to people troubled 
with acid in the ſtomach; yet ſweet” beer is more 
wholeſome for daily uſe, and at the ſame time leſs 
Wn. to dangerous adulterations. In ſhort, 
i beer 
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beer is no proper beverage for kn dick, 
black - bilious blood, and with a diſpoſition to me- 


N e the moſt uſeful decken of drink 
the lean, and the laborious; provided 


caſes, I have found it uniformly to diſagree, and 
to be much inferior in ſaluhrity to water.. 
A moderate uſe of fermented or diſtilled ſpi- 
rituous liquors is far leſs prejudicial to the conſti- 
tution, than the habitual and exceſſive drinking 
of warm liquors. Tea, the common favourite 
among all ranks, if taken regularly twice a-day, 
and in large quantities, is attended with bad conſe- 
quences. It thoroughly relaxes the coats of the 
ſtomach, weakens the bowels, prediſpoſes them to 
fatulency upon the leaſt occaſion, and deſtroys all 
the energy of the digeſtive organ. Theſe effects, 
however, are not ſo frequent, nor indeed to that 
extent, if the tea be drunk ſtrong, ſufficiently. di- 
lated with milk, and ſweetened with ſugar: it is 
chiefly. the warm water, which renders the tea of | 
the common people ſo deſtructive to the conſtitu- 
. Yon, as they generally make up for the indifferent 
quality of the tea, by the quantity of water. 9 | 
The tea- leaf, which has employed the pens of 
fo. -many eminent writers, [till deſerves ſome. at- 
tention; as the nature and properties of it are but 
imperfectly underſtood. It certainly is an aro- 
matic, lightly aſtringent, and ſomewhat narcotic 


plant. | 
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plant. Whether it poſſeſs any diuretic, diapho- 
retic, and other virtues," for: which it has been 
celebrated, is rather doubtful ; as theſe may be in 

part owing to the great quantities of warm water, 
with which the infuſions of it are made. Good : 
ten, particularly the black ſort, in moderate quan- 
| tity, and made ſtrong, is intiſpaſmodie and refreſh- 
ing. It is, therefore, calculated to relieve the 
cramp of the ſtomach, and pains of the abdomen, 
if they proceed from flatulency. But, according 
to circumſtances, it may even increaſe ſpaſmodic 
contractions; for inſtance, if it ariſe from a vi- 
tiated bile, from worms, or from hyſteric and 
gouty complaints ; in all which caſes tea will moſt 
certainly not relieve, but rather prolong the ſpaſ- 
modic contraction of the veſſels. The relaxation 
which tea occaſions in the firſt paſſages, renders it 
peculiarly hurtful to females of lax fibres, a thin 
blood, and irritable habits. To enumerate the 
great diverſity of nervous ſymptoms, attending its 
abuſe in ſuch conſtitutions, would lead me too far 
from the preſcribed limits; but ſo mueh is certain, 
that the vapours ariſing from liquors drunk very 

hot like tea, weaken the lunge, and diſpoſe their 
votaries to frequent colds and catarrhs, which 
readily make a tranſition into conſumptions. 
- Individuals of a rigid and ſolid fibre, of a dry 
and firm body, may be allowed to drink tea in 
moderation, as it will not eaſily hurt them. By 
adding a table-ſpoonful of old Rheniſh wine, or 
| ec 3 ardent 
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| ſpiiits, to 3 

far improved, as to make it leſs fhatulent ; but the | 

frequent. repetition of it, even in this form, muſt be 

_ detrimental to the body, A moderate uſe of tea 
may ſometimes be of ſervice to perſons in a perfeſt 

ſtate of bealth yet, for daily uſe, it cannot be re- 


commended. It eds xcations a. weatle the 


mulus, and rouſes the mind for a ſhort time; 
hence it is perhaps the beſt and ſafeſt refreſhment 
after violent heat and fatigue of the body, As 
the means of inereaſing perſpiration, tea is an 
uſeful . beverage to travellers in cold weather, 
when inſenſible perſpiration is liable to be 
_ Hypochondriac and hyſteric people, however, 
are much deceived in the efficacy of tea, as a di- 
luent drink ; for all the evils ariſing from relaxa- 
tion, a weak ſtomach, and flatulency, under which 
ſuch perſons. uſually labour, are, by the habit of 


drinking tea, increaſed to the moſt alarming degree. 


The cold ſtomach, which they propoſe to warm by 
It, is a mere phantom of the brain ; for this ſenſa- 
tion of cold is nothing but relaxation, which can- 
not be removed by het liquors, but is increaſed 
by every repetition of them. 

It would be a great weak if » patiicthe his 


; this country, if the uſe of this exotic drug were 


either altogether abandoned, or, at leaſt, ſupplied 
by ſome indigenous plants of equal flavour, and 
ſuperior ſalubrity. The Chineſe have good reaſon 

: uy.” e . to 
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tn ſave at.our degenerate taſte, when they are ins, 
mel, that we actually paſſes. an immenſe va: 
riety, of the moſt valuable, aromatic. plants, much 
better calculated by nature to invigorate our ſto, 
wachs, and to revive our ſpirits, ihan ten, which 
Ve purchaſe, from them at great expence. Theſe 
ſentiments may be ungrateful to tea - dealers, or 
Eaſt- India merchants, but every honeſt truth 
ſhould-be candidly told to an unbiafled public. 
lt would undoubtedly be more conducive to our 
uſe of warm liquors, at leaſt when in a ſtate of 
health. But, if this practice muſt be indulged in, 
we ought to chooſe the herbs growing in our.own 
meadows and gardens, inſtead of making ourſelves 
tributary to diſtant nations. With this intention, 
the late Dr. Solander introduced his Sanative Tea; 
not with a view of making it a ſecret or quack- 
medicine, under which character it is now ſold in 
this country, but of recommending the uſe of it 
to thoſe individuals who require diluent liquors, 
and to the heavy, ſluggiſh, and phlegmatic. Dr. 
Tiſſot had previouſly recommended the ſtalks of 
cherries, and the leaves of peach and almond 
trees, to the poor people of Switzerland, as ſubſti- 
tutes for tea; but we poſſeſs a variety of plants 
infinitely ſuperior to theſe, of which I have myſelf 
rr mda in. I thall divide Waun, 

MSP | cc 4 | iſt, The 


5d, Thie wrongly ieee ficwirs, bmg with 
thoſe of the Roſa pimpinelle folia (or the roſe whoſe 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the Burnet-faxifrage) and 
the wood. ro, or the Aſperula oderata, L., deſerve 
the firſt place, and per; e e vec 
: imported from China ; and laſtly, a 

za, The mild aromatic leaves and bloſſoms of 
berg ad dure for inſtance, the bloſſoms of the 
lime-tree and the black thorn, the leaves of the 
peach and almond. trees, and particularly the firſt 
tender leaves of the whortle-berries, or the Vacci- 
nium Myrtillus, L., which cannot be diſtinguiſhed 
from real tea, whey: en le _ ale 
in the ſhade. 

After having pointed out the beſt cubtitutes for 
Indian Tea, I cannot fuppreſs my earneſt wiſh, 
that even theſe indigenous vegetables may not be 
abuſed by decofting them in too much water, 
which, when ſwallowed hot, muſt be detrimental 
to the ſtomach, the lungs, the nerves, and the 
whole human frame. I cannot better conclude 
| this important article, than by quoting the pro- 
phetic words of an experienced phyſician, —« Tea,” 
ſays he, © will induce a total change of conſtitu- 
tion in the people of this country. Indeed it has 
gone a great way towards effecting that evil already. 
A debility, and Feen irritability of fibre, are 
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— that not only 
eren men are affected with them. That claſs of 
diſeaſes, which, for want of a better name, we call 
nervous, has made almoſt a eomplete conqueſt of 
the one ſex, and is making haſty ſtrides towards 


vanquiſhing the other.“ And Dr. Buchan em- 
phatically concludes: © Did women know the 


train of diſeaſes induced by debility, and how diſ- 
agreeable theſe diſeaſes render them to the other 


ſex, they would ſhun tea as the moſt deadly poiſon. 


No man can love a woman eaten up with vapours, 


eee e Slower gg be b. e 


ere 


Enfer is a decoftion of the well-known bean or 
berry of that name, roaſted and ground into 
powder. The bitter and aſtringent powers of the 


beans, in ſome meaſure, correct the bad properties 
of warm water; but if they be too much roaſted, 


their empyreumatic oil is expelled, and they acquire 


an inſipid taſte, If, on the other hand, they be not 
ſufficiently roaſted, this burnt oil is not evolved to 


the ſurface of the bean, and the coffee acquires a 


' bitter and unpleaſant flavour. This beverage 'is 


generally conſidered as ſtrengthening to the ſto. 


mach. It promotes digeſtion, diſpels Hatulency, 
removes vertigo and torpor, exhilarates the mind, 


increaſes the circulation of the blood and inſenſible 


perſpiration, attenuates viſcid humours, is dipre- 


tic, and ſometimes gently aperient. Theſe proper- 
ties of Coffee being, in a great meaſure, confirmed 
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| Hyexperiance, juſtl.make! it a valuable medicine; 
which in eminently qualified to cure the moſt 
troubleſome head-achs,., provided they originate 
from the ſtomach, or from a bad ſtate of concac- 
tion. Coffee drunk aſter dinner promotes digeſ- 
tion ;, and agues; diarrhoeas, and giddineſs, have 
been frequently removed by it. Its ſubtle oil 
| ſtimulates the ſolids; rarefies the blood, and con- 
ſequently is of particular ſervice to females of a 
ſiedentary life, and to thoſe who ſuffer from 
phlegmatic and catarrhal diſeaſes. If drank too 
ſtrong, it affects the nerves, and by its penetrating 
property often occaſions ſleepleſſneſs, and tremor 
of the hands; ee e eee e eee 
individuals, it is apt to excite fleep..  -- 

If coffee be not uſed merely as a diluent for 
relaxing the fibres, it ought to be made ſtrong. 
The beſt proportion is, one ounce of. well-roaſted 
and ground coffee to one pound or one pint of 
water, which ſhould be juſt allowed to boil up: for 
the longer it is boiled, it loſes the-more of its vola- 
tile and aromatic particles, and conſequently be- 
comes weak and inſipid.— As coffee is poſſeſſed of 
excellent antiſpaſmodic virtues, it is a favourite 
beverage with the hypochondriac and the hyſteric; 
and according to early obſervation, it is alſo the 
beſt and moſt elpQual remedy in ſpaſmodic 
aſthma. 7880 

The ſteam of boiled coffee has frequently been 
beneficial to weak JS, If drupk} in the morning; 


"and 


d 
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had; aſter dinner, of a proper ſtrength} 
and not above one, or two ſmall cups, it is a whole- 
fome ſubſtitute for tea or ſpirits, particularly to 
perſons in a good ſtate. of health, and to ſuch as 
are not/habitual wine-drinkers, or of a very irritable 
temperament.—Laſtly, the coffee of the : Levant 
far excels that imported from the Weſt Indies, 
which is frequently ſteeped in ſea-water, in order 


to make it weigh heavier. This fraudulent prac- | 
tice may be eaſily detected, by ſoaking the raw 


e in water, and examining its taſte. 
An inimoderate uſe, however, of this decoction 

. is prejudicial to the healthy, and deſtructive to the 

diſeaſed : it debilitates the latter ſtill more, by 


cauſing great undulations in the blood, tremor of 
the limbs, giddineſs, and a certain inſupportable 
timidity. It leads people of a ſanguine tempera- 


ment, and particularly females, to the long train of 
all the faſhionable nervous diſeaſes. . It frequently 


occaſions a diſagreeable eruption in the face, and 


brings on many troubleſome diſorders, occafions 


bleedings of the noſe, and ſometimes ſpitting of 


blood, induces. frequent hemorrhoids, a hectic 


cough, and at laſt conſumption and death,-If 


coffee be drunk after dinner, with a view to pro- 
mote digeſtion, it requires no milk to dilute it, 
and render it weaker ; but, if it be uſed for break- 


faſt, ſome milk or cream is neceſſary, to ſheath 
or neutralize the empyreumatic oil it contains, 
; which 


— 


- * 


Adick fires. the blood; and. teste us. 
185 accompanied with choleric ſenſations: + 

Al the kinds of mock coffee, made of == 
eee dried carrots, beet, the ſuccory. root, 
OW have little reſemblance to it, except 
what they acquire by their burnt taſte and empy- 
reumatic oil. A coffee made of acorns is much 
recommended in aſthmatic and ſpaſmodic com- 
plaints; but as it contains an uncommon quantity 
of oil, which is dangerous and heating to the 
blood, too much circumſpection cannot be em- 
ployed in the uſe of it. From my own experience, 
1 recommend to begin with adding about one 
eighth, then one fixth, and gradually a greater 
part of the burnt acorns to the coffee, till at 
length they may be uſed in equal quantities. nw 
Chocolate, eſpecially when boiled with milk and 
eggs, is exceedingly nouriſhing : but the ſpices 
with which it is mixed, ſuch as cinnamon, cloves, 
muſk, vanilla, and the like, make it more heating 
and lefs wholeſome, Vanilla, which we always 
find in the Spaniſh Chocolate, is an extremely 


volatile and pungent aromatic; even its flavour is 


frequently inſupportable to hyſteric and hypo- 
chondriac perſons; it occaſions violent head - ach, 
trembling, giddineſs, and other ſymptoms, occurring 
in theſe complaints. The common chocolate, pre- 
pared with ſugar, eggs, milk, and water, is the 
: moſt nutritive and wholeſome'; but a too frequent 
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Ai edepene ie of ir h always hurtful; par- 
ricularly to the individuals before alluded to, as 
| the cacao is too fat and indigeſtible to them, and 
creates a falſe or forced appetite. Cacao, of itſelf, 8 
is leſs heating and lighter than if made into cho- 
colate, but it is not ſo nouriſhing. The immo- 
derate uſe of this oily beverage is apt to induce 
a febrile ſtate im young people, and to ſupply the 
_ ſedentary with ſuperfluous nouriſhment ; while ir 
frequently brings on, like coffee, à ſtate of irrita- rita- 
bility and uneaſineſs. To the corpulent and weak 
it is improper ; and if they be immoderate caters, 
they are haſtening to contract inflammatory dif- | 
eaſes and apoplexies. It alſo diſagrees with per- 
ſons much employed in mental purſuits; and 
thoſe who imagine that it will ſupply their loſſes, 
ſuſtained by nocturnal debaucheries of whatever 
kind, will find themſelves diſappointed in their 
hopes: by continually drinking chocolate, and 
uſing other nutritive ſubſtances, they will, indeed, 
be ſtimulated to new irregularities, but eventually 
at the expence of their palſied nerves, and their 
broken frame. — In children threatened with a 
waſting, or tabes dorſalis, as likewiſe in ſome kinds 
of conſumption in adults, Chocolate, with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of milk, may be beneficial 3, but 
even in theſe caſes a ſtrong decoction of roaſted 
oatmeal in milk, with a ſmall addition of, cho- 
colate, is much better calculated to effeR a cure. 


| Punch 
Ss 


| 


80 5 or roop any dum. 


ö tion of which requires no deſeription, as it may be 
made of every kind of ſpirituous liquor, diluted 
with water, acid, and ſugar, If a proper quantity 
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of acid be uſed, it is an excellent antiſeptic, and 


well calculated to ſupply the place of wine, in reſiſt 


ing putrefaction, eſpecially if drunk cold and with 


plenty of ſugar: it alſo promotes perſpiration 3 


but, if drunk hot and immoderately, it creates | 


acidity in the ſtomach, weakens the nerves, and 
Bes riſe to complaints of the breaſt. After a 
| heavy meal it is improper, as it I A8 


tion, and injure the ſtomach. 1 | 
Nagur is one of the moſt ren ei 


ſome ſpecies of drink, eſpecially if Seville oranges 
be added to red Port wines, inſtead of lemons j 


and drunk moderately, it poſſeſſes conſiderable 
virtues in ſtrengthening the ſtomach; but, on 


a account of the volatile and heating oil in the 


orange peel, negus, if taken in great quantities, 


is more ſtimulant and drying than pure wine itſelf. 
Perſons troubled with the hemorrhoids, and diſ- 


eaſes of the breaſt, ſhould not indulge themſelves 


. e the preceding ſpecies of drink. 


I cannot conclude this ſection without mention- 
ing vinegar and oil, two ſubſtances which partly 


| png a pr ee and pays 


that of ſpices. 
Vinegar is an excellent . of animal 
- ſubſtances from 8 eſpecially in a warm 
\ 3 temper= 


e S Mo 8kinK; 7 


temperature; and I einnõt but regret that this 
invaluable liquor is too little uſed in our kitchens, | 
as well as upon our tables. It promotes digeſtion, 
and is perhaps never. communicated to the blood 
in its acid ſtate: hence it is an erroneous notion, 
that vinegur is detrimental" to the ſecretion and 
quality 6f\the Killin wer-avrſes. - In fome indi- 
viduals; hdiwever, it id apt to produce a ſudorific - 
effect, and even laxity of the bowels, - on account 
of its aſtringent property Uſed with moderation, 
as an'article of ſeaſoning rather than drink, eſpe- 
cially in warm weather and with animal food, it is 
both ſavoury and whbleſomei But we ought to be 
careful to vhtain $444 'vitepart; for various kinds 
of it, whithlire müde 6f Noes;” the hiſks of nuts, 
aud other ſtrong altringents, vertainly are perni- 
cious th Mealch. lie beſt and moſt palatable vine- 
gar is that vdthined from white vines, wee end | 
ſugar. ft 23047 "1 Ben 158 10-99 13 ns er. 
Oui is preſetable to animal fat, but uit its 
freſh,” mild, and of a Tweetiſh taſte. It ſeldom or 
never agrees with weak ſtomachs; for in them, 
even in its mildeſt ſtate, it eaſily generates a rancid 
acrimony, extremely injurious to digeſtion. It 
ſhould be eaten with much bread, when uſed in 
ſalads or otherwiſe, as it requires a powerful and 
active bile to aſſimilate it to alimentary matter. 
Olives and almonds yield the greateſt quantity of 
oil; and next to Provence oil, that expreſſed from 
8 8 walnuts 
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are, uſed merely to improve the taſte and flavour 
of ſubſtances, to prevent flatulency, and to promote 
digeſtion. . Some ſpices, being extremely volatile, 
and occaſioning too ſtrong a ſtimulus, do more 
barm than good. | As they ate apt to-heat the 
blood, to increaſe perſpiration, occaſionally to affect 
the head, and to ſtimulate the nerves, ſpices, in 
general, ſhould. be uſed anly by perſons poſſeſſing 
a ſtrong conſtitution, or by thoſe of a H fibre, 
and cald phlegmatic habit: at, on the contrary, 


choleric and phlegmatic, ought, to be ſparing and 


cautious in the uſe of heating ſpices. The. moſt 
conducive. to health would be the indigenous 
ſpices, though ſome of the'foreign kind have now 
become "indiſpenſable in our preſent mode of 


living, The-walt commons hoes a moſt 
uſeful, are: 


1. Salt. It e MiowanE: piauatind 
animals, diſorganizes the connection of parts too 


firm for the ſolution of the ſtomach, diſſolves the 


glutinous parts, and prepares them for being better 
9 by the ſtomach. Proviſions of a tough | 
7 1 . and 
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aka aa” conſiſtence, therefore, require much 25 0 
falt ; for inſtance, beef, mutton, fiſh, peas, beans, _ 
fat, &c. *—Hence ſalt beef and herrings agree ſo 
well with vegetables, becauſe the abundance of 
ſalt in the former, ſeaſons the latter. But too 
copious a uſe of falted proviſions is extremely 
prejudicial ; they weaken the ſolids, and the blood 
nne ee and we eg? to A 


2 There is little danger of uſing too much ſalt with freſ | 
victuale, as the only conſequence ariſing from exceſs would 
be a light laxity of the bowels. In order to obtain ſalt as 
pure as poſſible, and free from the bitter magneſia, which is 
the great promoter of putrefaction, I take this opportunity 
of recommending an ingenious and ſimple proceſs lately 
invented by Lord Dundonald, one of the moſt zealous and 
able cultivators of the uſeful arts: Diſſolve as much com- 
mon falt in a given quantity of boiling water as it is capable 
of containing in ſolution. Take another quantity of ſalt | 
not larger than the former, and put it into a glaſs funnel, % 
or ſimilar veſſel of wood or earthen-ware,' which ought to 
be lined with coarſe thick linen cloth. While the ſtrong 
brine is hot, pour it over the dry ſalt, of which it will not 
diſſolve a particle, but merely waſh away the magneſia and 
other impurities adhering to its ſurface; and by repeating this 
affuſion ſeveral times, the waſhed ſalt will become tolerably 
pute. The whole of this proceſs depends on the principle, 
that water can diſſolve only a certain quantity of ſalt, and Gs 
that the magneſia may be waſhed away by ſuch a ſuper- 
ſaturated ſolution, while the ſalt to which it adheres remains 
inſoluble. Salt thus purified will doubtleſs be more whole- 
ſome, and more effeQual for all the purpoſes of ſalting and 
pickling proviſions z as the magneſia contained in the com · 
mon ſalt renders double, perhaps triple the quantity neceſ- 
ſary, which whuld be required, were it 3 in a pure ſtate, or 
deprived of the magneſia. 


N n hence 
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"Bs * | is at preſent d dne 5 the firſt — 2 
of life. It is an unfounded conjecture, that ſugar 
renders the blood thick or viſcid; z on the confrary, 


it is palate of diluent and e properties. 


F 


weilt and coarſe ſort, may in a conſiderable pv , 
prevent digeſtion, by conſuming the oleaginous 
part of our fluids, impeding the aſſimilation of 
food, and pouring: maps oy. ay: ag. 
alimentary canal. 
It has frequently been aſſerted, tt ſugar injures 
the teeth: this, however, is not ſtrictly true; for 
| it is only by its vitiating the ſtomach, and gene- 
nur᷑etisg impure blood, that the teeth become ſym- 
| pathetically affected. Hence perſons of weak di- 
geſtion, thoſe with debilitated nerves, the hypo- 
.  _  chondriac, hyſteric women, and eſpecially child- 
ren ſubje& to complaints ariſing from worms, 
. ought to uſe this luxurious ſubſtance ſparingly, and 
on occaſionally. If moderately uſed, it promotes 
- 2 . digeſtion, being a gently ſolvent and ſtimulating 
= . flualt. But, where people take it without modera- 
| tion, ſugar may prevent digeſtion, not accourit of 
its ſubſtance, but by obſtrufting the allimilation of 
food, ſo that it produces ſimy and acid matters in 
. the alimentary canal. The acid which ſugar con- 
. tains renders, i it an excellent 9 againſt putrel- 
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cence; The fineſt fort of ſugar being freed of all | 
impurities, is the beſt and moſt wholeſome. Yet, 
in ſore throats and other catarrhal affections, I 


would prefer ſugar- candy or moderately fine loaf- 


fugar, to that which is double refined, on account 
of ſome particles of lime and clay, neceſſarily 
remaining in the latter, from the manner in which 
it is prepared. Other ſweet ſubſtances, ſuch as 
honey, cannot altogether ſupply the place of 
fugar, as they are not poſſeſſed of the ſame pro- 
perties; but there have been already made ſome 
very ſucceſsful experiments with” the American 
maple- tree, (Acer faccharinus)) which afford 
great hopes that we may obtain this valuable 
and indiſpenſable ſalt, in future times, from that 
quarter of the globe, in ſufficient quantities, and 
at à reaſonable price, when the moſt flagitious of 


all trades, that in human "I ſhall have been 
| n aboliſhed “. 


3. Honey, like ſugar, contains an acid, but many: 


ſo: inflammable particles ; it eafily ferments, and: 


therefore occafions flatulency.- In ſome particular 
habits-it is apt ro occaſion gripes and looſeneſs: as 


a medicine, it is uſeful to the aſthmatic, to promote 


the expectoration of tough phlegm; and fo far it . 


is an uſeful detergent and aperient. But, as a part 


l muſt on this occaſion refer the reader to the account 
I have given of the bert rot, (p- 366.) which promiſes 
to become an invaluable, copious, and N NN 
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weak ſtomachs, and ought to be eee 


of diet, when immoderately uſed; it 18 hrifulies 


who ate troubled with a ſuperabundance of ver 
and whoſe humours incline to putrefaction- 


4. The different ſpecies of Pepper, being ſtrongly. 


JE: and ſtimulating, ſhould be uſed with pre- 


caution. Yet its peculias warming and ſtomachic + 
as it an excellent ſpice, and proper to 
be uſed with fat, tough, and ſmoked meat, with 
flatulent vegetables, with the cooling cucumbers 


and melons, as well as with fiſh and other ſub- 


ſtances difficult of digeſtion. Pepper ought, for 
theſe. purpoſes, to be coarſely ground. If taken in 


whole grains, it imparts to the ſtomach only 2 


ſmall part of its virtues, and cannot be reduced in 


digeſtion. In this form it is an old and effectual 


domeſtic remedy of the Germans, againſt viſcidity: - 
in the ſtomach, flatulency, weak digeſtion, and 


- conſequent giddineſs. For theſe purpoſes, frem 


ſix to ten pepper-grains ſhould be ſwallowed in the 


morning, on an empty ſtomach. Yet I would not 
adviſe this practice to be followed, except to ſome 
very vitiated ſtomachs, which have been accuſ- 


tomed to ſpices and ſpirituous liquors, and with 
whom the pepper may ſerve as 4 ane, for 
drams. | 

5. Cubebs, ne an 410 8 are 
hot, pungent, and conſequently improper for 


daily uſe, —Cubebs are much inferior in pungency 
to pepper.— Cardamom are a warm an 5 
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dene e der as aug Mes 'thoſe of the pepper 
kind, immoderately heat and inffame the bowels; 
hence they "certainly deſerve the preference for 


common uſe,” — Vanilla * is warming, reſolvent, 
Rirengthening io the ſtomach, and a remedy for 


flatulency. In chocolate, it aſſiſts the digeſtion df 5 


* oily ſubſtance of the cacao. 


' *Cloves ate hot and ſtimulant aromatics, but 5 
formerly ſeldom obtained genuine in this country, 


as the Dutch frequently mixed them with other 


cloves," previouſly deprived of their eſſential oil by | 


diſtillation.— Mace and Nutmeg are leſs heating; 
and therefore preferable for common "uſe 3 but 


the former is ſtill more ſo than the latter, which 
is ſuppoſed to have an aſtringent virtue, and is 


employed with that intention in diarrhœas and 
dyſenteries. Cinnamon is undoubtedly the moſt 


A pes yr is {eldorn obtained * from the 
eee PF RLT 8 5 39 Ne 8 
pa A e L. IRE In 
Cayenne and ſome parts of Spaniſh Americg. | The largeſt 


pods are ſometimes ſix inches long, narrow and almoſt tri - 


angular, ſoft, oleaginous, externally of the appearance of | 


leather, and internally filled with a dark brown pulp, in 
which we find a great number of ſmall black or browniſh red 
and ſhiging ſeeds. Theſe have a pungent aromatic and oily 
taſte, and a ſtrongly. balſamic; odour, much reſembling, 
that of the Peruvian balſam. A very fmall proportion of 
theſe ſeeds, for inſtance, 2 grain to an ounce, is ſufficient 
to impart to the Chocolate the very agreeable flavour which 
we generally meet with in that imported from Spain and 
Milaps 
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mo a than real cinnzmon. The Caſio buck 
though, reſembl a BREA: 3 


N bark of caſſia is thicker. and coarſer; it breaks , 
| and ſmooth,.; while the cinnamon breaks 
3nd ſhivery. . Pimenta, or 
reſembles. in ite ſmell a, mixture of, cinnamon, 
© $cloves, and nutmeg, whence it has received dhe 


— 


name. of - all-/pice.; it is milder than the. 
pepper, and is an uſeful to. rothe and 
| Rewed diſhes, When uſed, as it qught 10 be, in 
Whale grains. — Ginger is one of the molt agreeable 
and wholeſome ſpices, boiled whole in 
e deer, ond OO people moving in ns open 
ployed by the bakers for gingerbread, peg; a 
gteat deal of miſchief; eſpecially to the ſtomachs 
of children; though it may occaſionally be ſer- 
 vicaable'to HK early in the morning, and 


: on an empty ſtomach *, b 


- 


* 


If the bakers knew what the ſubſtance is, with which 

| they gild its outſide, to invite children to eat their ill-con- 

. trived girſger-bread, I venturg'to hope they would deſiſt 

5 from fo pernicious a practice- This gold leaf, or Dutch 

e — is aftoally manufa@tured of braſs or copper, oe of 
the moſt virulent metallic poĩſons. 
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ſuch as pirſley, mrarjorant; thyne, ſage, and the Ike 
eanngt be too much Tecommented or e 
ole, eſpeclally in broths; as they are de Well calca: 
uuted, by their aromatic virtues,” t6* afliſt "the 
digeſtion of many ſtrong articles of food, =" 
diy cer our tables; and theſe excellent herbs 
ue not liable to the adulterations with pen moſt 
of the foreign ſpices are vitiated. 
+ "Among Wt ihe ative hikes, ine b noties 
in my opinion, which excels, in medicinal virtues, 
che common Caraway. The ſeefls' of this plant 
ne che mildeſt and moſt "uſeful carminative we 
SH” Battle aud colics, they #ord the 6" 
certain relief, if "uſed in ſufficient” quantity; for 
instance, 2 'table-Ipoonful at a tie, early in the 
morning, and one hour before a meal: or ſtill 


detter, if theſe ſeeds are plentifully uſed i in bread, "IR 


and among - cooked: viduals, Tet here f muſt 


caution thoſe of a hot and bilious temperament, 


as likewiſe individuals liable to obſtructions and 
habitual coſtiveneſs, not to uſe theſe ſeeds indiſ- 


 criminately, and without conſulting a profeſſional 
Caraway-ſeeds, finely. pounded, with a ſmall 
proportion of ginger and falt, ſpread upon bread 


and butter, and eaten every day, eſpecially early 
in che wotning, and at night before going to r. 
124 


a 


| provided it does not 
ariſe from. improper diet, bſtructions of the 
inteſtines and other veſſels, | 
mours, and the like ; in all which caſes the. Cara» / 
way. and ginger will certainly do more harm than | 
good; as each of theſe c 
the appoſite „ 

If, however, caraway be pt pounc 
ſtate, for the purpoſe of overcoming 1 the diſpoſition 
to fatulency and indigeſtion, it ſoon turns rancid, 
and may prove hurtful, on account of the ſtron 
dil it contains. The plant of caraway is one 
of the carly ſpring · berbs, and makes an excel- 
lent addition to ſalads, The ſeeds, when diſtilled 
With ardent its, yield a very heating and 
pernicious oil, which renders ſuch ſpirits ſtill; more 
detrimental to health, than when they are. in 2 
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CET various Species of” Food: Drink, * 
Spices, Py to their individual 
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ps SER pv Rt WOW eee fluids, Pp 
' CLASS I. Articles affording ſtrong nutriment, _ | 

9 I. Vegeto-farinaceous ſubſtances. | 
N e With ſoft juicy fibres, Ws IE . 
hes 1. Such as contain a z ſaccharing matter; | 
the ſkirret or ſugar-root ¶ Sium Sj . 
5 i dun, Linn.), the common carrot, 
diet, and polypody-root (Polypodium _ -, 
3 vulgare, L.). 
. 2.  Stoeetiſh ſubſtances afferding 4 tender 
N arina or meal; as the parſnip, the 
turnip-rooted, cabbage ( Napabraſ⸗ 
fica , the colewort ¶ Caulis 17 5 9. 
, viper's graſs (Scorzonera, L.), the by 
goat %$-beard, or fallafy ( T ragopogon 3 4 
Praienſe, L.), the Solomon's ſeal "6 
(Convallaria Polygonatum, LY). 
22 
Cenus ii it. Subſtances affording ha, or thoſe of 2 
mY 's viſe, cartby ange Vim. every the- 1 


1 


* 


ep, Wen rye, 3 

buck-wheat, millet, maize, or India- corn, 

vi eee laue fade 

"a au LA. and the like. "TESTS | on 
abr I. Gelatinous animal ſubſtances. 


Genus i i. Of a /oft and juicy muſcular ſubſtance * 


viz. veal, lamb, \ young beef, mutton, pork, _ 
veniſon, turtle; hare} rabbits, badgers, 
., -dameſtic fowls, pheafants, partridges, the 
, 1000. number ad ett, A 
.  obſters, and. freſh eggs. SY + wx: 65 

Genus i u. Of a hard and taughrconſyftence z viz. ; 
1 the animals before mentioned, when 
ld; as well as the buſtard, the ſtarling, 
| 0 wie woodpecker, the Parr, the gooſe, 
the duck, the lapwing, muſcles, ſnails, 

- crabs, hard boiled eggs, we 
Orp III. Fat or butyro-oleaginous ſubſtances. 
Genus i i. "Of the ſweet kind; viz. eacao, ſweet 
almonds, walnuts, hazel - nüts, water - cal- 
; | 25 trops, cheſnuts, beech-nuts, caſhew-nuts 
( Anacardia J, piſtachio-nuts, wild pine- 
apples ( Karatas,), milk, and freſh cheeſe. 
Genus ü . Of the bitteriſh and tart kind; viz. 
er almonds, acorns, all the ſeeds of 

55 fruit, and olives. : 


- CLASS I. Slightly nutrimental ſubſtances. 


1 I. Thoſe of a viſcous and watery oonſiſt- 


ence, or whoſe vegetable ae is diluted 
with much water. 


Genus 


\ 


F - 


1 


7 


727 1 
9 


2 


teuma, L.), the 


2 endives, and lettuce. 


Genus iv. Of a mildly feveetiſh ant fig taſte; 
viz. celery, angelica, ſhepheri 
(Scandix cerefolium, L.), fennel, and the 
common balm (Meiſe officinalis, L.) 
' Genus v. Of an acrid taſte; viz. radiſhes, 
_ turnip-radiſhes, horſe-radiſhes, tarragon 
 (Artemifia NOI OY IE gras 


and rue. 


plums, &c. 


"vw 
* 


* 


Y 


4 


— 7 plum, eee te 2 
Genu iid. Of a feeetifh tafte ; via. green peas . 
Ee and beans, white cabbage, cauliflower, 
ſpinach, orach, blite, er ge ge e 
cucumbers, and gourds. 


Cue m. Of 4 compound Ae! [2nd bitter 

he; vis. 1 the rampion ( Phy- 

borage, the ſaw-wort 

wy 1 L.), the young ſhovts of hops, 

1211 the ſow-thiſtle C Sonchus, L. ) the hedge- - 
JEN - muſtard, artichokes, capers, the -brook- 


v3 


| 


18 
ons vi. Of on act ah; via bed Rames 
© acetoſa, L.), purſlane ( Portulaca, L.), 
ſour citrons, lemons, _ cherries, 


ds. needle 


* 


CY 


, 


. 
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A 3s? os the . 0 ran), they 
3 Cenur viii. Va tart and aftringent taſte ; viz. . 
Wound” os n the wild - growing apples and pears, 
3 Bot bd Wi cran-berries, red whortle-berries, 
3 doe bar: berries, the green ſummer and winter 
5 pears, ſour apples, medlars, the fruit of the 
* 5 *. 5 dog roſe or hip- tree, and of che ſervice. 
1 wee, floes or the fruit of the black - thorn, 

B N and the green Braſilian plums. 1 
© .  Ozper II. Theſe ef a gelatinow n con- 
F 5 x Wh this order belong al the various — 
=_ JJC 

| | , : wp 1 og f 2 pe | F 1 2 
1 "MED ' Divifion Second. Ho 

A ubtances,. containing unwholeſome fluids. 
I | Open I. Thoſe of an acrid nature. : 
= es „er viſcous and ſaline ſubſtances; viz. 
all ſalted and ſmoked animal food, both 
| ; ; . te of | quadrupeds and fiſhes. . 9 75 


i 5 . 3 Putreſeent, or eaſe ly putreſcible * 
un. the ram, che he-goat, the bull, the 
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or v0 AND! ring - 42 3 
Otter, water-fowls, the blood of | animals, -, 
 .- Toaſtsd- eggs, | tainted eggs, and laſtly all 
tte fleſh of wild and tame animals kept 
1 wer Yong,. with a view of p Ln. a "4 
$43 >. F tender; , 80 ; 


3. Subſtances „ 5 
E77 . 
i. truſles, OS eee e 
- of muſhrooms. | . * I | 
"Oxpes II. Thoſe of groſs fluids, 6 awd. | 
885 "7 conſi/tence ; namely, the various legu- 
: minous ſeeds, fuch as dried peas, beans, = 


LORE Oh =” Watery Liquors | 
23 or uncompeunded 3 namely, all kinds of | 
common water. | | 
II. M ucous-water y. n. | 
1. All fermented liquors known under the name 
of beer or ale. 
2. Spicy-balſamic liquids; ſuch as the vernal 
ſap of the birch and maple-trees, as well as 


dhe artificial preparations of tea, coffee, and 
c.h!bocolate. | 


8. Sweeth-acidulated; namely, lemonade, or- 
, Kat, read, muſt, and the like. 
30: 2 ; | (B) Spi- 
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" from path ns ol. vegetable { ſubſtance 4 
may be extrafted. „ 
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U. N All kinds of ee, 
1. Sweet ines; thoſe of Hungary, Spain, 
Italy, 8 and the Cape wine; as like- 
: wiſe all wines made of currants, raiſins, &c. 
3 2 Shighth acidulated wines; among which Cham- 
, paign, Rheniſh wine, or old Hock, and 
* that of the Moſelle, are the principal. 


3. Acid and tart wines; to which chiefly belong ; 


| the wines of Franconia and Saxony. 


4. The acidulated free wines ; ſuch are moſt 
of the French wines, and particularly Cla- 
Jo a and, laſtly, _ 


* 


Sp The /harp and aftringent wines ; the chief of 


bad 


which are the wines of Oporto and Bur- 


* 


77... 1 


* 


ru 


n Of the feet kind; ſuch as ſugar, honey, 
manna, and the inſpiſſated ſap of the maple 
: and beech-trees. 3 | : 


- 


7 — 


2. Of the acid kind; manly, he 1H | 


. citrons, lemons, unripe grapes, &c. 
248 Tz * of 


e 


8 Re 4; 2 3 2 


2 garlic, ſhalot, onions, chives, 


. 5 775 whether obtained in a folid form, as rock- N 
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OF FOOD AND DRINK, 
3. Of the /aline kind; namely, common ſalt, 
al, or from the evaporation of the ſea 

aud falt-ſprings... Lally, 


I. Of the pungent and balſamic kind; ſuch 


caraway, coriander, fennel, parker, di 
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the neceſlary ſecretions and excretions are duly 
performed ; the whole maſs of the blood is cleared 
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Of Exractz and Revr ; their octaſional advan | 


* zages and diſadvantages explained; their manner 
e noon A 


NonoOs or bodiy eee, neceſſary to 


promoted, while the bounds of moderation are 


not exceeded. Too violent exerciſe, and a total 


want of it, are attended with equal diſadvantages. 
Much alſo depends on the kind of motion, _ the 
various poſtures of the body. 

The eſſential advantages of exerciſe are the fol- 
lowing : bodily ſtrength is increaſed ; the circula- 
tion of the blood and all other fluids promoted; 


and refined, ſo that it cannot ſtagnate in the mi- 
nuteſt capillary veſſels; and if any obſtruction 


would begin to, take place, it will be effectually 


relieved. N 1 8 


That exerciſe is enjoined by nature, we may 


learn from the whole ſtructure of the human 


body, from the number of muſcles formed for 


the preſervation of health, which is thereby 


motion, and from the mechaniſm in the cireula- 


Hem * 7 L28 * 


9 


don of the blood” itſelf. There are, indeed; no 
healthier people than thoſe: who' have continual 
ſtrong exerciſe. Man in a ſtate of health is inſtinct- 
_ tvely induced to muſcular” exertion z and child - 
ren that are perfectly healthy are conſtantly yo 
| ning about, and in almoſt uninterrupted motion. 
But if exerciſe, either by its violence, or too 
long duration, exceed the proper limits, it natu- 
rally quickens both reſpiration and the circulation 
of the blood, which may occaſion the burſting of 
ſmall blood-veſſels, miſcarriages, inflammations, 
and collections of blood towards certain parts of 
the body, fuch as the heart and the brain. The 
faline acrimony of the fluids is thus more diſen- 
gaged; the fat is- diſſolved; and inflammatory 


or kncier AND 6b. . 


fevers, hemorrhages, and 1 may be the co. " 


ſequences. 

Violent exerciſe is iis hurtful to thoſe 
who are unaccuſtomed to it, or who have com- 
mitted exceſſes in drinking, and, what is ſtill worſe, 
in eating more than is neceſſary: and thoſe whoſe 
bodies have not been ſufficiently nouriſhed by 
food and drink, may alſo be injured 25 too much. 
exerciſe. . | 

The ſudden tranſition from a ſtate of reſt, to 
violent action, is likewiſe hurtful, and ſtill more 
ſo in hot than in cold weather. After ſtrong 
emotions of the mind, every ſpecies of bodily 
exerciſe ought to be avoided, till the tranquillity 
e return with reſt of the body; yet we 

6 E E ought 


i 
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** 
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E e EENES IIuY ſtate, 
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win a reſpeft to the hee of a * 


three e points are to be attended to: 
1. As to the kind of exerciſe, - the various ſpecies 


— 


paſſrve. The active are of a very diverſified 


of which may be aptly divided into act ive and 


5 nature; waking, running, leaping, fewimming, riding, 
fencing, the military exerciſe, different forts of 


athletic games, as well as every other kind that 
requires muſcular exertion. —Paſſive exerciſe com · 


_ riding in a e Jailing, Frans Fwinging, 


25 * more ative ſpecies of exerciſe are e beneficial 
to to youth, to thoſe of a middle age, to the robuſt in 
general, and particularly. to the corpulent, the 
plethoric, and thoſe whoſe evacuations are not in 
due proportion to their ſupplies. . The paſſive 
kinds of exerciſe, on the contrary, are better 
ſuited to infants, to old, dry, and emaciated per- 
ſons, to the delicate and debilitated, and Nuten. 
larly to the aſthmatic and conſumptive. | 

2. As to the time in which eee 


proper to be taken — this depends on ſo great a 


variety of concurrent circumſtances, that the rules 
dy which it may be regulated, cannot be univerſal, 
and muſt therefore be collected from the preceding 


| e ee and effects of Air, 


N N ; Food, 


* 


or Amun anD. THY K 
Food, Drink, and ſo forth. —Other. particulars, 1 
ſuch as relate to greater or leſs degrees of fatigue 
attending the different ſpecies of exereiſe, and the - 3 

utility of it, in certain ſtates of the mind and ES TI 
body, mult determine this, as well as © : "2 

3. The duration of ee ee 

ſible to lay down poſitive rules, how long every - 
individual, in every particular ſituation, may con- 
tinue a certain ſpecies of exerciſe, ſo as to derive 
advantage. Theſe rules, as far as they can be 
eſtabliſhed, may be collected from the ſubſequent | 
remarks, and then applied to the particular kinds 
of exerciſe, by which we may be benefited in * 
ferent caſes and fituations, 5 . 

It is neceſſary firſt to obſerve, that any 1 24 of 
exerciſe which we are accuſtomed to take, with a 
view to brace the body, is far preferable to an 
- unuſual one, which may be attended with a con- 
trary effet.—We ought always to begin gently, 
and to finiſh'gradually, never abruptly. —Exerciſe 

| | in the open air has great advantages over that in 

houſes and cloſe apartments. —Beſides, ſtrong bo- 
dily exertions, ſuch as dancing, fencing, turning, 
and the like, if practiſed in ſmall and confined / 
places, on account of the increaſed perſpiration, ſoon. 
vitiate the air, and render it unfit for breathing. 
If we-take exerciſe for the ſake of health, we 
- ought to employ ourſelves during that =_ | 
ſome agreeable object, and not perform any = 
nor , occupy the mind. Hence certais "Ml 
| R 2 Finds 1 
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mended' to every individual, as means condudve 


to health; though they ſhould of theinſelves be 


proper, and in other reſpe&s agree with the cen. 


ſtitution. He who forces himſelf to any exerciſe, 


or performs it with reluQance, will thence derive 
more injury than benefit : motions or taſks, there- 
fore, which we impoſe upon ourſelves, | as re- 


creations after work, or after fitting and long 


thinking, ought to be Ew S not 


be exertions. 


Perſons of an adlive mind find a Aka of 


: ee and even ſatisfaction, in a change of their 


purſuits, and particularly in the tranfition from 


hard and difficult, to more pleaſant and eaſy avo- 
cations. - To ſuch individuals any exerciſe is fre- 


quently” of great advantage, eſpecially if it anſwer, 


or appear to them to be conducive to any uſeful 


purpoſe. To one who has habituated himſelf to 
grave and ſerious purſuits, it ſhould not be recom- 
mended to join in amuſements requiring bodily 
exertion, and attended with diſſatisfaction and 
irkſomeneſs; for his health will not be improved 


by exerciſe, at once unuſual and unpleaſant, 5 


To continue exerciſe until a profuſe perſpiration, 


or à great laſſitude, take place, cannot be whole- 


ſome. In the forenoon, when the ſtomach is 


empty, or, at leaſt, not too much diſtended, muſ- | 
cular motion is both moſt agreeable and healthful ; 
it ſtrengthens digeſtion, and heats the body leſs 


e len AND Ar- 443 
than with a full ſtomach. A. good appetite after 


nnn 
But it is not · adviſable to take violent exerciſe 
— before a meal; as this might occaſion 


a deficiency. of thoſe humours, which are neceſſary 


to promote digeſtion. If we ſit down to a ſub- 


ſtantial dinner or ſupper, immediately after a. 8 


fatiguing walk, when the blood is heated, and the 
body is in'a ſtate of perſpiration, the worſt conſe- 
quences may enſue, eſpecially if we begin with the 
moſt cooling diſhes, er with ſalad, or a glaſs of 
cold drink, _ 

\ Exerciſe is likewiſe hurtful direftly after meals ; ; 
fince it obſtructs digeſtion, and propels thoſe 
fluids too much to the ſurface of the body, which 
are deſigned for the ſtomach, to promote the ſolu- 
tion of food, and without which many crude and 
undigeſted particles are foreꝭd to enter, and to mix 


with' the blood. The old rule of the Salernitan 


School, « Poft cænam flabis, ſeu paſſus mille meabis,” 


(i. e. after ſupper ſtand or walk a mile,) is as fri- 


volous as it is abſurd ; for experience ſufficiently 


informs us, that moſt perſons, particularly the 
nervous and irritable, are liable to the heartburn, . 
eruQations, and even yomiting, when they are 


obliged to move about, or to take any exerciſe, 


immediately after meals. The inſtin&. of the - - 


lower animals alſo contradicts this rule; becauſe 


the videlt creatures are I to . aſter 
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Fee or who have no other 
ſpare time for walking, muſt endeavour to over- 


* 


- Perſcz who are under he e 


come theſe inconveniences by cuſtom, and à more 
rigid temperance : they ſhould firſt take the moſt 
gentle kind of exerciſe; and gradually increaſe it; 
and, as the late hours of dining now ſo generally 
in faſhion, have in a manner aboliſhed heavy 


1 ſuppers, a moderate walk after a light evening's 


repaſt, cannot be injurious. But at all events, 
fatiguing ' exerciſe, after a full meal, ſhould be 


delayed till the ſtomach has digeſted and aſſimi- | 
lated the food, which generally takes place in the 


third or fourth hour after eating.—The moſt 
proper occupations, after dinner, are ſuch as can 
be performed without trouble, or great efforts of 
reflection, and bodily exertion ; and Re bs afford 


| a kind of amuſement. 8 85 


1 


Walking, the moſt ſalutary and naive) RM” 


"a the power of every body ; and we can adapt 


its degree and duration to the various circumſtances 
of health. By this exerciſe the appetite and Per. 
ſpitation are promoted; the body is kept in a 


proper temperament ; ; the mind is enlivened ; .the 


motion of the lungs is facilitated ; and the rigidity 
and contraction of the legs, ariſing from too much 
fitting, is relieved. The moſt obſtinate diſeaſes, 
and the molt troubleſome hyſteric and hypochon- 


dria acal complaints, have been frequently cured * 


le erance in walking. ge, > | 


2 AND. now 


be et proper walk for health ig in ieee. 
able country, in a healthy, pure, dry air, amt 
fociat and chéerful converſations, in a mild fun-. | 
fin day, whether in ſpring, autumn, or winter; 
in the ſummer motnings and afternoons, but by 
no ſheane in the oppreſſive heat of the ſun. To 
walk in towns, although it gives exerciſe, is leſs 
conducive to health; becauſe the atmoſphere” is 
1 aue with YR wann fro: * 
Thoſe 720 are not ka againſt + 25 —_ 
tudes of the weather, muſt avoid. not only hail and 
rainz but alſo the cold mornings and evehings, and 
ought, therefore, in rough and moilt cold weather, 
rather to take exerciſe within the houſe, but with- 
out preventing the acceſs of air. Violent wind 
thould alſo be avoided ; and if we are obliged to 
face it, we ought not to walk too faſt, particularly 
in winter, whet!'the fall pores of che ſkin are 
compreſſed by the ar. | 
In walking, the proper choice of places is a 
matter of much importance. Marſhy and damp 
fields ſhould be avoided ; and in autumn, when 
the foliage is decaying, it is not adviſable to 
chooſe woods, groves, and damp meadows, for 
our pleaſure-walks. In ſummer, on, the contrary, 
a walk in the foreſts or meadows is both agreeable 
and healthful. Hills and elevated ſituations deſerve 
particularly to be viſited, not only on account of 
= purer air we breathe, but alſo of the body en- 


* „ joying 
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vi 


i the preſervation. of their health than co 
people. The latter, even with leſs exerciſe, - 
rive vigour of body and ſerenity af mind, from a 
purer air, and more ſimple manners. Regular 
and daily walking, therefore, cannot be too much 
recommended to the citizen, who in the preſent 
age is ſo much haraſſed with nervous and hypo- 
chondriacal complaints; but, though this be an 
uſeful and excellent ſpecies of exerciſe, yet ſome 
rules ought to be obſerved, if ve expett to derive 
from it the wiſhed-for advantages. 
I. We ſhould contrive to procure as 94 
pleaſure and recreation after ſerious occupations, 
as is IO and. conſiſtent with our A... 
life. 
1% To. nd e 3 the ſubject 
bs of a grave or amuſing nature, is a cuſtom i 2 
proper in itſelf, and detrimental to the eyes, be- 
ſides the danger it occaſions of falling: this pre 
tice not only deprives a perſon of the principal ad · 
Vvantages of a walk, but people eaſily accuſtom 
.themſelves to an unſafe and ungraceful manner of 
carrying the body. It is attended with the worſt 
conſequences to the eyes, becauſe the focus is con- 


Unually ſhifted, and the vie, is thus n 
| . of 


x 0 
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We. eee we e 
„ne dulland urrraried weib, Sough mol 
venient. It is better to change the walk ccc. 
ſionally, and gradually to extend the diftance. 
The moſt agreeable proſpects ſhould be choſen for 
variety; otherwiſe the perpetually uniform walk 
will excite melancholy and unplexfant ſenfitions, 
„ eee eee ehe 
4. We ought to accuſtom ourſelyes to a ſteady 
and regular, but not a quick pace. 

F. An agreeable companion contributes much 
to ſerenity of mind; but let us rather go alone, 
than in dull or frivolous company, if ye at all 


poſſeſs the art of profiting by ſolitude. 


6. In the choice of our companions, we ould 


attend not only to congeniality of character and 
taſte, but ſhould alſo, in this exerciſe, aſſociate with 

thoſe whoſe "pace accords with ours; for if the 
heavy and corpulent man make a hk and light- 
footed perſon the companion of his walks, he vill 
remain behind; or be oyerheated and fatigued, if 
he endeavour to keep pace with his partner, who 
muſt likewiſe ſuffer from the conſtraint of flower 


4 


motion. n 

5. Some Peißle cannot FORT or converſe i in 
walking, without frequent ſtops, and thus make 
little progreſs. From this ſingularity, they are e ge- 
erally much fatigued at their return, with 
pron reaped any benefit from their exerciſe. 


v 


" I : Running. 


violence iy bis but it bein debe rae 
| face, and too much-gitickensthe tirculdtion-of the | 
fluids. Soon after-e meal, it prevents digeſtion, 
mixes the. pure fluids. with the impure; and ob- 
| truſts the ſecretion of humours. If long conti 
nued,- it is hurtful to every one, particularly to 
thoſe unaccuſtomed to it, to the plethorie, to thoſe 
ſubject to hemorrhages, gravelly ieee, and 
frequent nervous headach, and to ſede 
employed in mental labour.— To run up a. hill, 
too much fatigues and ſtrains the muſcles: and to 
run againſt the wind, produces giddineſs in the 
moſt robuſt, and makes them liable to various ac- 
cidente, that may be attended with danger. 
Dancing, conſidered iu itſelf, and under proper 
itations, is an admirable; exerciſe, eſpecially in 
Unter, when the heavy atmoſphere, much reſt, 
and ting, render the blood thick, and diſpoſe 
perſons to hypochondriaſis. . Moderate. danees 
have every advantage of a genile exetciſe, beſides 
ä the beneficial effects produced on the mind by 
| cheerful company. and muſic. On the other hand, 
che more violent dances may be, and frequently 
are, attended With the moſt pernicious effects. 
The exertion of ſo many muſcles, the quick in- 
ſpiration of a warm atmoſphere in 3 crowded aſ- 
8 ſembly, impel the blood to circulate with a rapidity, | 
pul to that in the, hot ſtage of a AVE and pro- 
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ſeldom poſſeſs a ſufficient power of reſiſtance. "If 
we add to this, the effect of heating liquors, of 
too ſudden an acceſs of the cold air. To eagerly 
courted, of expoſing the face, head, and breaſt 


ſuddenly w its influence, together with the impru- 
dent uſe of cooling drink, and ice itſelf, we can no 
longer be ſurpriſed, that ſpitting of blood, con- 


ſumption of the lungs, and inflammatory diſ- 
orders, are the e r of W 
ceſ es 

This violent ſpecies of 3 is ee 
dangerous to females; and the uſe of fans, in 
order to cool themſelves, and thus check perſpira- 
tion, (which is wiſely deſigned by nature io pro- 
duce the ſame. effect, in a more ſalutary degree, 
if not wantonly repelled) is extremely imprudent. 


Delicate perſons ought, for their own ſake, to join 


in no other but the ne ee em 


eſpecially. in ſummer. 17 
A dancing- room ought to be cool, but wichout 


admitting currents of air, and without too much 


ſmoke from candles. It would be adviſable for 
the whole company, after dancing is over, and be- 
fore they venture into the. open air, to change their 
linen, and afterwards to wait a quarter, or half an 
hour, before they return home. During that time, 


they may. be refreſned by tea, and thus encounter 


the open air without danger. Every dancing- 
afſembly ought to conclude with minuets,.. Perſons 


of 


| * 
a heail and breaſt; fo that the veſſeld 


4 or „ rrrnennt an Aer. 
of an indiſpoſed and debilitated body, ſuch as the 
conſumptive, thoſe troubled with ruptures,” gra- 
velly and ſimilar complaints, ſhould not attempt to 
dance. Laſtly, this exereiſe is hurtful to every - 
perſon in the hot and ſultry days of ſummer when 
nature renders cooling drink indiſperifable, and 
hen we are much inclined to perfpire, without | 
4 additional inducement. eee ee ay Gs 
in carriages is an exerciſe the more con- 
. A0 health, that the gentle jolts tend to re- 
ſolve ſtagnations in the inteſtines of hypochondriacs, 
corpulent people, convaleſcents, and the conſump. 
tive. But, if the motion of the carriage be too 
rapid, it is hurtful, as it not only aceelerates per- 
ſpiration, before the matter of it is properly pre- 
pared, but alſo injures the ſolid parts, eſpecially 
the kidneys ; generates congeſtions of the blood 
towards the head, and conſequently headach,  gid- 
dineſs, vomiting, and obſtructions. If, however, 
we wiſh. to derive all the good effects from riding 
in a carriage, the body of it ought not to be too 
nicely ſuſpended in ſtraps and ſprings, nor ſhould 
the motion be too flow. One of the windows, at 
leaſt, ought to be kept open, that tlie perſpiration 
and breath of ſeveral perſons, incloſed in fo nar- 
row a place, may not too much vitiate the air. 
The infirm, who cannot enjoy the free ait, In 
bad weather, ſhould: take exerciſe upon rocking- 
Horſes, or ſimilar contrivances, in halts and ſpacious 
apartments, while the upper part of the windows 
4. t | 5 18 
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.is keve open,” guarding however againſt.a current 
of. air. Laſtly, the furious driving in open. car- 
riages,/ in- ſultry weather, may be indeed pleaſant, 
on account of the agreeable current of air; but it 
may alſo become dangerous to perſons kg to 
violent perſpiration. -  -* | 
Teaping, fencing, the faſhionable mile; exer- 
cle; and manqivring with horſes, are violent kinds 
of exerciſe, which cannot be recommended to 
thoſe, who are not in a perfect ſtate of health, or 
to the corpulent and plethoric, whoſe blood-veſſels 
may be ſo overſtrained as to burſt by motions, 
which require the muſcular exertion of the whole 
+. To thoſe who are otherwiſe healthy, but cannot 
afford to take ſufficient exerciſe, either by their par- 
ticular ſituation in life, or from want of time, I 
would recommend a new ſpecies, which, in its fa. 
lutary effects on the whole body, is equal if not ſupe- 
rior to any other. It ſimply conſiſts in moving . 
the whole body, in the middle of a room, (and, 
if convenient, with open windows,) and let the ope- 
rator, while he inclines forward upon his toes, 
raiſe his arms, and drop them with the alternate 
motion backward on his heels. Thus the whole 
muſcular ſyſtem will be duly exerciſed, without 
confining the motion to one particular part. This 
is even preferable to the dumb- belli, which, like 
every other ſpecies of partial exerciſe, if perſevered 
| 7 in, 
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in, are fo far objectionable, as they. require the. 
_ uncommon. exertion of certain muſcles, while the 
due and uniform circulation of the blood to thoſe 


a de dhe deinen: af ae 


which are at reſt. 

To perſons who are ee of the ofe of hate. 
limbs, and are weak and delicate, the motion of a 
ſedan-chair is of great benefit, -if it be continued 
+ for a ſufficient time; for it diſpoſes the body to a 
free perſpiration. Of the ſame nature is the ſail- 


ing in barges or boats, either on lakes or rivers. 


A much more active kind of bodily motion is 
produced by ſhort voyages at ſea. Thoſe who are - 
unaccuſtomed to it, generally experience giddineſs 
of the head, ; nauſea, and vomiting : hence it is be- 
neficial to an impure ſtomach. To conſumptive 
patients, it frequently is the laſt reſource; but it is 
. wrong to delay i it, till all other remedies haye failed. 
For it is not in the laſt ſtage of conſumption, when 
the lungs are already ulcerated, or when an abſceſs 


haas already burſt in the thorax, and the ichorous 


matter has been communicated to the blood, that 
we can expect any benefit from voyages. The 


. changes of ſcene and climate, indeed, powerfully 
co-operate in effecting changes in the human ſyſtem; 


but, if the diſeaſe has preyed too much on the 
vitals of a patient, or if he is ſpitting blood, the 


motion of the veſſel muſt neceſſarily prove inju-- 


rious. On the other hand, the debilitated, the 
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nervous; and . particularly. - the ee | 
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- Riding on horſeback: is, in-a certain N an 


e medical remedy, by which all the muf- 


cles, from the toes to the head, are in reciprocal 


motion, and which-manifeſts ics principal effects on 
the inteſtines of the abdomen. It clears the inteſ- 
tinal canal, promotes the evacuation of crude ſub- 


ſtances, ſtrengthens the ſtomach and bowels, im- 


proves digeſtion, prevents or reſolves incipient ob- 
ſtruQions, and facilitates the perſpiration of the 
whole body. To the hypochondriac it is an ineſ- 
timable remedy ; but, if the obſtructions ſhould be 
too far advanced, riding ought either not to be at- 


tempted at all, or practiſed in as flow a pace as 


the horſe can walk. In ſhort, it is to be under- 


* 


taken with the ſame precaution as ſailing, in thoſe 


ſtages of conſumption, which admit of theſe reme- 
dies. | | 4 3 
Farther, riding is not adviſable in caſes of he- 


morrhoids, ruptures, and gravel. The feeble and 


relaxed ought to begin with a gentle pace, and to 


increaſe it gradually; for a moderate trot is the 


proper medicinal mode of riding. And, if they 
expect to derive real advantage from riding on 
horſeback, they - muſt neither trot too faſt, nor 
make uſe of a heavy and joking horſe. Such pa- 
tients: as are unaccuſtomed to this exerciſe, par- 


NY e generally ride with great 


E timidity. 
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imidity. Their lives are, hs REY 


danger; by the awkward poſture of their bodies 


on horſeback, they are frequently hurt in parts/ac- 


eeſſible to injuries; ſtitches in the fide, congeſ- 


uuns of blood in the head, and violent perſpiration, 
. counterbalance every advantage received from their 
excurſions. To moſt of theſe patients, if they can 


afford it, the riding-ſchool cannot fail to be ex- 
tremely uſeful; for the regular manner of train- 
ing the horſes there, their uniform and ſteady 


motion, the attention paid to the proper poſture 
of the rider, by keeping his breaſt and abdomen | 
erect, and the legs properly extended, all are cir- 


cumſtances very "favourable to the patient and 
convaleſcent. But, even here, it is the mode. 
rate kind of exerciſe only, that promiſes real 


| benefit in a medicinal ſenſe ;—continued furious 
driving and hard en are _— ——— 


dangerous. 
For ſimilar reaſons, riding on =D as well 
as in carriages, immediately after a meal, is ſtill 


more dangerous than walking. The moſt proper 
time for 1iding is the morning, when the ſtomach 


is empty. It ſhould, however, not be long con- 
tinued ; one hour, in general, is quite ſufficient; 
and in this reſpect riding is preferable to any other 
exerciſe, as it can be practiſed by perſons, whoſe 
- buſineſs does not permit them to devote much of 
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cold bath. The motions and muſcular exertione; . 
wbich:it requires, intreaſe its utility : ſomo rue 

and» pretautions, however, muſt be attended to- 
They bave been ſtated at confiderable length in 
Cn III? On the uſe of Baths!” I. Halli there: 


fore, at preſent only remark, that we ſhould not 
enter with the feet, but with the head, into a cod 


ee eee dene 5 anch that we foul 
not chonſe dangerous riders, or ponda nor enter 
cher water before the” rays of the ſum ve in 
ſonie degree warmed it, and rendered it mort tem-. 
perate i The ſenſation produced by cold: water i 
indeed leſs to be - apprehended, than the conſe · 
quences ariſing from imprudently plunging into 


it, ohen the body is either too much "cooled er 


heated. a 11 53901 ner! ge 0 IF, . 131 Isle 111 


Playing at and. buli 2 the Ile, hate 


1 more powerful effect ot the mufeles that tiie ab- 
domem; and ure thereſbte, in one reſpect, unavail- | 


ing to ſedentary people, and on the other hand 
unneceſſarily fariguing.—=Carouſels," or riding on 


whoſe ſtrength admits only. of 2 moderate exerciſe. | 
Thiefs; l well as fivinging machines, and the latel 


contriped | eoinging cars, moving on a "wheel N 
perpendicular pivots, are the leaſt * thoſe - 
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nee ant neee requite 
too much muſeular etertion of the debilitsted, 


ho 
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_ high: fvinging care, which are well .ealeu- 
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ag them, good ſubſtitutes. Fog. other 
inds of exerciſe, for which they ſeldom have 
ſufficient leiſure or opportunities. It is to. this 
cauſe, we ay juſtly aſcribe the 
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and qurried away, ſh. tnt they enrinch mis witbthe 


blood, and the moſt dangerous ſtagnations in the 


and arteties For the ſama law of nature, by which 

river · ter is preſer ved ſweet-and freſh, while that 
of poals and: ditches ſtagnates and putrifes, is alſo- 
 fully.applicable htes-+The/air infialli@in ſingin 
bs of ſimilar ſervite to us, as the curf@it to the 
Vater : perſpiration: is thereby promoted and the 
ming. js; enlivened-with the body. Thoſe ſeden - 


tary" axtificers: or mechanics, who from habit 


almoſt conſtantly ſing at their work, unintention- 
ally wann much to ihe preſervation of their 
bealth, | = i 3887” 5 10" WON 
Al . more or leſs kinds. 
for, as much air is . thefteby introduced in into tis 
lungz, and as it is bot gradually and partially 
emitted, that organ ſoon becomes debilitated. 
Henee-perſons of weak lungs, who ate very fond 


of playing -the flute, hauiboy, or French horn, 


are frequently afflicted with ſpitting "of blood, 
cough, ſhortneſs of breath, and pulmonary con- 
ſumption. Beſides, blowing checks tlie ;cixeula; 
tion; of the blood through the lungs, accumulates 
it on the head, and diſpoſes lch muſiciant 
i LEE * : to 
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air, the abdominal m Are — 2 
the/ parts of the abdemen are compraiet; hes 
qireulation of the- fluids is feturded, and anf. 


«lends; arg uf gn Ke 51 ms 10097, 
There are others kinds rf muſical 'infiruients 
WON dictetical: view, deſerve to vbe cbn¹. 
wales the ghſes en the fingers, 6 kind26f 
ity): induces! à great degree of 
| neryous e And tfis effect is much aste 
lerated by the acute and vibrating ſomds af chis 
inſtrument, by which the orzans of heating te 
imeßſely affected. Perhaps all ſtringed "Iinftru- 
ments, which are played by the touch of the 
| fingers, ſuch au the harp, the guitar, and the Ms 
hu, produce a fimilar effect on che nervous ſyſten; 
eſpecially if it de true, that the papille, or the 
points of the fingers, are the ſtrongeſt conduktors 
ef the ſüppoſed nervous fluid. -: It is at leaſt pro- 
bable, that to be able to play on ſuch inſtrumetits, 
with expreſſion, requires a more than common 
ſenfibility- of the nerves] which indeed may be 
ſometimes artificially acquired, but to the detri- 
ment of health. For it cannot be doubted, that 
a local excitement of irritability may be gradually 
propagated over the whole nervous ſyſtem; and 
that; from raiſing ſome parts of the body to a 
ROO ſtate. * N * cha. 
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marked withigervous debilltys ae rar 
J # manner "muſic may influ- - 
See amd; that the pallions' of petſom of 
may be njoft'"clte@tudlly "rouſed and -- 
_ allaye@by it; nay that, in Tome individuals, ever 4 
feoling'oF-the mind can be affected, at pleaſure, ß 
ths various modifications of harmony. As, there. ; 
fore, ſtidneſs, grief, and other depreſſing paſſions, 1 
eee eee ee it is an 
exerciſe deſerving every commendation. Vet we 5 : * 
mult; neither  expe&to/cure by it dſeaſes'of We 
mind, nor their <oacomitant bodily diſorders: this 
is beyond the power of muſic; which udts as a 
palliative only, or as à nervous ſtimulus, the effect 
of which is inſtantancous,- but of ſhort "duration. 
For; 'as ſoon as the exciting cauſe ceaſes, it is ſuc- 
mar fe is" oven” probable7 that "muſic, 
like all dther anodyne and ſoothing remedies, ma) 
eee ee eee ee ene e 4 4 
— aprter 11rrege . > 
- Laſtly, the poſture of the body, in'praftifiig + 
muſic, alſo deſerves attention; as the breaſt and — 
abdomen may be compreſſed by ſtooplng, ſo ab tis 
cauſe very ſerious complaitits ; " atid as the es?: 
may be \njured{-by reading the notes, at to if I 
ot hort a — for ie ee =. 
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Vin gayersd mere fatiguing wo the, ce r 
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be hy.the, naked Hand, 3. Pere of Adee 
* beiter by « feſh-braſh,, is one; of the moſt 
Sentle and uſeful ſpecies of, exerciſe. he whole 
* VOL: man f ubjeQed. to this mild Operation het 
» lag the, . 
Mee promotes eee ebe 0 
ñhres, undaãtetaſes the murmtb am energy of 
un Whale fſptem. | In rheustiim, bang palgy, 
. green · uk neſz, it ig an encnllen temedy. 
=_—_ : Dailpfritign- of the whole-body. was with.the 
E 1 ande ſlill is in the Eaſt Indies cnſiduted 
1 ng gf the maſt indiſpenſable-requiſites of ptople, 
= who by, theit gndolent manner of life ſeein.to have 


= ente it, andre with in ie vf ae e 1 
=. fudlploaſoroptutiran.; ag the mea of preſer ting 
© © bealtheiifiah hawerer;,ope.,of the moſh ſiluaty 
1  gxppdignts, byy which, the whole bady rateives | 
XF nearly as much. bengfit,06\ from a gepld i bach, 
7 _ andivhich, as being in the paar, S -everyliſerſon, 


_— -.; unde Pare frequently and more gente 
—_—. uſed. ol To 6 Jedentary, .the hypechgadriac,) and 
3 N with indigeſtion, hq cannot afford — = 
__ . ilyre,to taks ſufficient exersiſe, the daily frigion 
=. ## hs belly, in: particular, Fanngt, be, jo8 much 
1 ? Auk} Scher ee „in 
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been. Hagoations,. which, 

is veſſels, And N it be W een 1 A 
Ml; the Ayantages . enjoyed. from-eterciſe;cin. 2 
open ait, it ſtili produses a poxerinÞeffettiwn 3 
the; ergaiis-of digeſtion ; for the rnoderate\ex- - | 
 erciſe:of a whole day will "(carcely invigorate the 2 4:3 
abdominal veſſels, and particularly eee 1 
much as the friction of; theſe parts, anti _— 
alf an hour. But, if it be intended for a - 
Savioficial! purpoſes, it ſhould be performed in b 
Morning, on an empty ſtomach, -or:in bed before. "MY 


ve riſe, gently and Ready! in a ; . 4 


hve EEE 1 
in general, e mj derbe ftill. mete fam) ; 
wTfſefts fm dridion; if the totiich and che whole 4 


|  Abllemenbe cubbech every morning, und at night, e 2 

 beford-going«eo bed; -wichia-ſponge/-or k picks u:: 
flannel dipped i ĩn cold water. Thie poſfeſſes fill | = 
ariater.adrantagesiover!inernabmedicines; berauſe 
* en de ſafely. empldhed, even in cafe where 
the: alimentary: canal, from !itsobltrufed/ An, 
þ een en a ee . NY 
be Moden or, ene engt tobe inn _ 
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1 5h d che dungs, filled-with- heated blood. Wen the 


After having taken exerciſe, we ſhould not ven · 
„Azure toreſt in a oool place; not upon u green plot; 
ill lese, ſhguld we enpoſe ourſelves to a current b 


* $ air; buti-rather. frequent 4 place warmed: by the 


3 Do: mild eee ee, or a moderatelỹ7 


in Winter, ſo that the ſudden 
5 change of temperiture: may not injure us, by ſup- 


PpPreſſing perſpira tion. 


7 For the ſame 


- 


reaſons, the thirſt we generally 
feel after exerciſe, ougbi nat to be inſtantly ſatisſied 


3 by cooling drink, It is howexer allowable to drink 
ey” — ome er dilyent quote, if we b 


till the natural warmth be reſtdred. The late Dr. 
. 1 properly adviſed; chat people in a 


ſectſÿate of perſpitation ſhould, 10 avoid all danger; et 


a mouthful of bread, with a little lait! and c 


7 gain, time, till the blood and the iquor t be 


| dusk had baren een tomperatate, 


5 nene calcilined>o-godncs thin, —— 1 
at the ſame time to promote perſpiration,” 'F 
vellers:con/2foot: ought ta be upon their: s 

againſt ta muh drink; for, the :moJs!liqhids 

they take, wh! more they will perſprep ant the 
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l acid "2gr Bags may fake: a e 


mixtur ee of fix or cight parts of ſpir 
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heating liquors, ſuth"as'ardetit "ble "and 


ſtrong wines. Warm dlluents, ſuch 1s tea And 


eons ea wem improper «poo protection 
againſt eo Wo thelr” warthlng property b er 
To [ 1800 ey are prodyQive of debiſity, 


re torpid, Sixx of the blood, and conſe. 
mer of ; an increaſe of cold. It is much better 


to eat previouſly ſome ſolid meat, by which the 


5 


5 geltive organs way, be exerciſed, ſuch as cold 


Et = and bread, and to drink after it ſome 


bitter or beer. On the other hand, when we | 


N 


to 


| 5 "From intenſe cold, or bare been expoſed 

He wing and weather 3 4 few cups, "of Jeong: 8 
Hts ty of er ay Tugar, is then the | 
and roy er : aud it 3s 1 6 e 55 
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of vine, ang one part of vitriglic acid, ·0 2 a pint in | 
ter. A beverage made of a weak, addulated: 
= 1 551 water is cooling and firengrhening, In eh 
cold weather of Winter, people dug kit tio 
119 2 
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Wo to ante the conſequences ariing 
| 8 the. N This, indeed, is ſtill 
1 more debiltating than 600 violent matinp. . The 
Pu parts of the human frame are zelaxed dn 
the circulation of the fluids is retarded. Ibex, gra- 


Aua ſtagnate in the ſmaller capillary veſſels ; he 
| | ſecretions are diminiſhed ; and abundance of 1 


ee inn F 
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ure or fat is generated, which rende 2 


> 


as well as the mind, more indolent and life lifeleſs 3. 
relaxation! of te muſcles, abürubion, ion ces of the 
 teltinci, hemoprhoids, apoplectic fits % various pe- 
5 and at length a uM 
; te tl the fad conſequences. Men of letters ers IFE hg 
n y of all bymin beings, d gle their 
nah Kale any other 3 
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RE n with the — 4 
mak of blood, a new abcels'of che pureſt and meſt 
flabtle Parts of our fluids, muſt daily ſupport the 
nervous fyſtem, in order deo Preſerve itt cegulur 
fundions. If this de not continually reſtored, 
weakneſs and relaxation of body aud mind are the 
inevitable conſequerices 3' with ß 8 
hat in 4 fare of 'debility; from "too much bodiy 
— Ukijeiſe, die thick and-Evarſe particles of the ijids | 
are taffied into circulation With. the othetz, uli 
che nexF meal; or the firſt ſleep after it, vely bah 
fupplies the deficieney: in iental labour, on te 
Contrary, digeſtzon is interrupted, the” crude und 
viſeid parts" of food remain viidfſimilated; and ine 
a is prevented ted from receiving its pro proper no. 
Yiſhment.” In like mannet, the fedetitiry mechati- 
Frome und artiffters are aſſebtel; 4 es. 
— aylors, and re W e 
finiket'to'thole, to which inen “f letters 
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3 or-rather of the ſerous pan of a ee ee 
, | | denden. Seed degs are therefore c ο¹f,n 
2 zmtmmong printers,, It ig apſture! little calculated 
=o: +6: relieve the ſadicus, and the body in at he 
E a If we ſit mueh, e: muſt attend. to the two fol- 
Isen rules: that no part of the body be 
compreſſed; andg. that it be not too long gon 
1 tinued at - one. time.. The common manner of 
8 ning. with the head reclined; is extremely per- 
„ | nicious; for . of the fluids in the 
= abdomen, is thus checked; the inteſtines are com- 
3 pred an terſe 1 the. breaſt, conti 
| The hęad allo ſuffers by beoding it too. much for- 
KO — 48; the; blood is thereby impelled to circu- 
mee towards. it more copiouſly, than is.confiſtent 
| | 3 win, health. ,. The ſtudious, eſpecially, , would do 
| ot, to. perform all. their avocations in a 
=” delete Podute, but occaſionally to relieve. at 
e their ar dd and mind, by ſtariling,. or valk- 
ing about the roam. Tbe mode of ſitting ought 
A ee made 64 cpmenient ax poſible fot 
both the body, and head may, be kept in an almoſt = 
perpendicular poſture;;, that the breaſt and abdo- 
men may net he: obſtructed in their alternate er-. 

| _  Papſion; and. laſt + that the ee nd 
EG ina, crooked ang 

all thi is ſhould be p 
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weer be prevented by high” tables and al 
and by Halkh Hool e Which u per- 
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attended with ; 


| Wal, e ee of the bbc oll 
che bra. Here, likewiſe, à frequent change öf 
poſture is neceſſity,” in order to obſtruct "none of | 
| che badiiy funden, and to prepent the ſtagnation 
of humour 10 $8 7 #0 * Sul Suter 
Finally, the factuties of the mind deſerve ol 
attention than thoſe: of the ode. 
Alternate changes of trandufllity and I are 
equally beneficial to the mind, us reſt and Exerciſe 
tothe body. TOO long continued, too freq quent, | 
and too profound teflections, 7 ate alike i injurious to 
both. The ſame powers are di miniſhed here as i 
bodily labour, andina ſtill greater proportion; 155 
muſcular exertions, though fatiguing, are repro- 
ductive of new vigour. This may indeed be alſo 
applied to mental labour, by which the mind im- 
proves in capacity, but the body is a ſufferer from 
every unuſual” exertion of the mind; and, with 
che body, the mind by degrees alſo becomes dif- 
caſed :=in profound * meditations the vital ſpirits 
_ as it were, nen from the organs of 
1 ; ſenſe ; 


5 — of the — it it 
Oo deviate from, its favqurite . 1—— 1 
— * e eee. itelf,, 5 
Akrxhelm perſons. eee, to the contemplation, 
of, 3 N. Intenſe and abſtruſe 
thought, in general, if not checked in ci may 
inſanity: Spott si 2 h 
To enable us. to. xeflett ſeriouſiy upon an im- 
portant ſubject, time and place ' ought. 0 des p 
e. the mind may be diverted by no 
ether object; for two ideas cannot be -copgeived at 
one time, Hence we ſhould ſtudy in an apartment 
vickle not too light, and Where we arg _undiſe 
bed. hy noiſe;—the. muſcles ſhould. not be ac 
indy employed during ſtudy: it is 
proper and pernicigus, immediately aer meal, on 
before gigeſtion be completed. The morning, in- 
, Is the moſt profitable t time for ſtudy ; though 
norton. and cuſtom make many De 1.0 
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that ſome perſons, from, gradual practi 


to perform their "mental taſks during, the 87 
noiſe, and in a room full of children. i 
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Much and frequent inaQtivity gf wind agrees, 
indoad, well with the body, w whieh in that ſtate 


fully performs , its pm. but it, becomes un- 
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" widkdy, f omuch as at length-to ſtupify the mental 4 
powers: the ideas become obſcure and confuſed ; i 
uſed ; . 
and a total loſs of memo: or oblivion of the paſt, 9 
is but too. often the dent effect of ſuch in- 3 
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en regard to age, the confiitution of the body, 
=_— mode. of life, and other Ns. hon. 


3 . Sur and wakefulneſs are nearly — ae 

3 relation to each other as exerciſe and reſt. 

1 Waking always pre. ſuppoſes a certain degree of 
activity; all the natural funQions,- digeſtion, the 
preparation of the chyle and blood, aſſimilation, 
ſecretion, and excretion, are then more vigorouſſiy 

performed, and would ſoon exhauſt their powers, 
if ſleep did not wy 0 deepens + 

indiſpenſable ſupplies. 

Steep is therefore neceſſary to exiſtence and- 
health; and it is an improper and fruitleſs attempt, 
do deprive ourſelves, by an il-direted activity, 
bol the requiſite portion of this refreſhment ; for 

. Nature will maintain her rights, in ſpite of our 

efforts to ſubvert them: and both body and mind 

ſuffer, without attaining any real e W 

an extravagant watchfulneſs. 

Before I proceed to inquire into the . 
quences ariſing from either too much or too little 
lleep, it will be uſeful to premiſe a conciſe theory, 

or the phyſiolozy, of this ſuſpenſion of the mental 

powers. 5 2 
DN When 
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Wben che body is kaigued, when ihe ſenſes, 
Gabelend the voluntary motions of the muſcles, 


of the alternation of reſt, which is obtaitied by 


relomary muſcular mots, are not exerciſed 3 


but the vita / functions, ſuch as reſpiration, and the 
circulation of the blood, as well as moſt of the 
natural functions aforementioned; are regularij 
though more ſlowly performed. During ſleep; 
therefore, the motion of the heart and the bloods 
veſſels,” even the action of the brain and the nerv -· 
om ſyſtem as likewiſe the periſtaltic or vermicular 
motion of the ſtomach and the inteſtines, and the 


ſecretion, of the fluids, are performed in an uni- 


form and ſteady manner. Previous to fleep, we 


perceiye-a languor of the ſenſes, and of the muſcles 
which art ſubje& to our. will, and of thoſe alſo 


which keep the body in an erect poſture ; the head 


lower jaw-bone likewiſe | fink, the venous blood 
accumulates towards the heart, and compels us to 
yavn, in otder to facilitate the tranſition 10 the , 


takes place: Fer 3 of | 


the mind, appears to be fatigued ;- hence our ideas 
become irregular; and there ariſcs .a kind of faint 
imbecility of the underſtanding. That the mo- 
tions of che heart are ſlronger during flecp, and that 
e is more active, muſt * e 8 
1115 145 \ G 0 


have been for ſome time active, we ſtand in need 
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„„ or fla ar AND WAKING: 


the warmth of the bedicloaths, by. which den. 
ſenſidle petſpiration ſoftens and relaxes the ſkin. 
But a perſon, who ſleeps in his uſual: dreſs, will 
feel chilly ;'and thoſe animals that ſleep long, as the 
 hedge-hog, the murmur-deer- 6 Marmota "en, 
.), ſuffer an extraordinary degree of cold. 

Hu dhe ſenſes are inactive during ſleep; ke 
nervous energy is leſs exhauſted, and its ſecretion 
continued, a new ſupply of it is collected, and 
the organs of ſenſe, as well as the muſeles, receive 
additional vigour.” This occaſions us to awake, 
particularly if rouſed by any ſtimulus. While we 
are” aſleep, the nutritive particles can more eaſily 
attach themſelves to the fibres, and fat alſo is more 
readily generated, from the retarded circulation of 
the blood. After we have ſlept ſufficiently; we 
are apt, on awaking, to ſtretch the limbs and joints 
of the body, and ſometimes to yawn: the latter, 
with an inſtinctive deſire of promoting the circu- 
lation of blood through the lungs, which was re- 
tarded during ſleep; the former, namely ſtretching, 
in order to aſſiſt the extenſor muſcles,” which, by 
the flexion of the limbs in ſleep, had been more 
extended, and in order to expand again the flexor 
' muſcles; that had been moderately contrafted.; 
The proximate cauſe of ſleep appears to-be an 
+ impeded motion of the nervous fluid in che brain. 
This motion is produced by à kind of collapſe of 
the ſubtle inſertions of the Rer ves, as well as by a 
mechanical 3 them. Hence we can 


o ———— BING "476 
/ Explain, how things ſo totally oppoſite are able to 
produce fleep, when they, either exhauſt or com- | 
 Prefoithe tubes of the nerves. Of the former kind - 
is every violent and fatiguing ſpecies of labour, a | 
conſiderable loſs of blood, _ perſpiration increaſed 
by external heat, and every thing that withdraws 
the blood from the head; for inſtance, warm baths 
of the lower extremities, a ſtomach: filled with 
much food, &c, Of the latter kind of incitements 
to ſleep, namely, thoſe that a& by compreſſion, is | 
every mechanical preſſure on the brain, whether ĩt 
proceed from water accumulated in its ventricles, 
from a local depreſſion or fracture of the eranium, 
or from extravaſated blood :—in like manner; the 
impeded regreſs of the blood from, the brain, or 
the increaſed acceſs of it to that organ, may effect 
ſuch a preſſure, by diſtending the blood. veſſel, 
as is the caſe in uſing narcotics, or vine and 
other ſpiritous liquors ; and, laſtly, an. intenſe de · 
gree of cold, as well as the ſtate of an approach - 
ing apoplexy.— Sleep is promoted by tranquillity 
of mind; by the abſence of every ſtimulus to the 
_ body; by ſilence and darkneſs. around us; by a 
complete reſt of the ſenſes; by gently and uni- 
formly affecting one of the ſenſes, for inſtance, by 
muſic or reading; and, laſtly, by a gentle exter- 
nal motion of the whole body, as by rocking or ol 
failing. On the other, hand, every painful ſenſ + 
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tion, a great noiſe, a bright light, ſtrong exer- 
tions of mental powers, and particularly violem 
% paſſiony 
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paſſiens; are esleulated to prevent ber. ae; 
| likewiſe ſleep may be impeded by hot, ſpicy, nd 


other kinds of drink, which are faid e 05 
3 ſpeedy ſecretion of the nervous fluid. 

© Dreams" are vagaries of the imagination, ai "Y 
— ſtances proceed frem external ſen 


; They take” place only, when our ſleep & bnd, 


in which'caſe the brain and nervous ſyſtem are cal 
pable of performing the motions above deſcribed. 
We ſeldom dream during the firſt hours of fieep;; 
perhaps, betauſe tlie nervous fluid is then too 
much exhavſted ; but dreams rather occur towards 


che morning, -when-this fluid has been, in ſome 


meakire, reſtored. Every thing capable of inter- 
rupting the tranquillity of mind and body, may 


produce dreams. Such are the various kinds of 
grief and ſorrow, exertions of the mind, affections 


and paſſions, crude and undigeſted food; a hard 
and inconvenient poſture of the body. Thoſe ideas 


lively impreſſio preſſion upon us, generally conſtitute the 
principal ſubject of a dream, and more or leſs 


employ our imagination, when we are aſleep. 


Animals are likewiſe apt to dream, but ſeldom; 
and even men living temperately, and enjoying a 
perfect ſtate of health, are ſeldom diſturbed with 
this play of the fancy. Nay, there are examples of 
Bvely and ſpirited perſons who never dream. The 
great phyſiologiſt, HAT Exn, conſiders * 


2 bom of Ae © or — a ſtimulating cauſe, b 
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interrupted. Hence, that ſleep is the moſt refreſl⸗ 
ing, which is undiſturbed by dreams, or, at leaſt, 


when we have no clear recollection of them. | 
I have before obſerved, that moſt of our dreams. 


are ſports of fancy, and derive their origin chiefly 


from external impreſſions: almoſt every thing we 
ſee and -hear, when awake, leads our imagination, 
to o collateral notions or repreſentations, which, in a 


manner ſpontaneouſiy, and without the leaſt ef. 


fort, aſſociate with external ſenſations. The place 
where a perſon whom we love formerly reſided, a 

dreſs ſimilar to that which we have ſeen her wear, 
the objects that employed her attention, no ſooner 


catch our eye, than ſhe immediately occupies our 


mind. And, though theſe images, aſſociating 


with external ſenſations, do not arrive at com- 


plete conſciouſneſs, within the power of imagina- 
tion, yet even in their latent ſtate they may become 


very ſtrong and permanent. I have been informed, 
for inſtance, of a young man, who was attacked 


with convulſions, every time he heard the name 


of Feſus repeated; owing, it ſeems, to the cir- 


cumſtance of his mother having once invoked the 


name of Jeſus in a terrific voice and manner, when 
ſhe, as well as the boy, were much frightened by 


a tremendous peal of thunder. But this is only an 
indire& demonſtration of the exiſtence of a faculty, 


which is very active in dreams, and which may be 
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very frequently we find, lu in a bn ew 
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formed, ure more frequent and active, than in the 
waking ſtate; becauſe they are ſeldom controlled 


by the reflections of reaſon, =P Null mike" ul of 
one illuſtration r a 


of repreſentations is ſuddenly interrupted, and ane 
other ſeries of a very different kind occupies its , 
place. This happens, as. ſoon as an idea affociates 


itſelf; which, from whatever cauſe, is more inte- 


reſting than that immediately preceding. It then 


becomes the prevailing one, and determines the 


aſſociation. + Yet” by this, too, the imagination is 
frequently reconducted to the former ſeries. The 


interruption in the courſe of the preceding occur. 


rences is remarked, and the power of abſtracting 
fimilarities is in ſearch of the cauſe of this irregu- 
larity. Hence, in fuch caſes, there uſually hap- 


| pens ſome unfortunate event or other, which oc- 


eaſions the interruption of the ſtory. The repre- 


ſenting power may ſuddenly again conduct us to 


another ſeries of ideas, and thus the imagination 
may be led by the ſubreaſoning power before 
defined, from one ſcene to another. Of this kind, 


for inſtance, is the following remarkable dream, 


as related and explained in the words of Prof, 


Maass, of Halle. T dreamed once,“ ſays he, 
that the Pope viſited me. He commanded me 


to open my deſk, and he carefully examined 


all the papers it contained. While be was thus | 
| employed, 


\ 
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ed, a very ſparkling diamond fell out of his 


triple erown into my deſk,” of which, however, 
neither of us took anyn notice. As ſoon a the 
Pope had withdrawn, I retired to bed; hut -πẽðƷðn 
| foon obliged to riſe, on account of a thick ſmoke, | 
the cauſe of which 1 had yet to learn. Upon . 


examination, I diſcovered, that the diamond had 


be fire to the papers in my deb, and oF them 
to'aſhes,” N 5 


- This dam ase! a ſhort analyſis, on cos 


of the peculiar circumſtances 2-255 occaſioned it. 
On the preceding evening,” ſays Prof. Maaſs, 


I was viſited by a friend, with whom I had a lively 
converſation, upon Joſeph II.'s ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries and convents. With this idea, though I 


did not become conſcious of it in the dream; was 
aſſociated the viſit which the Pope publicly paid 


the Emperor Joſeph at Vienna, in conſequence of 


the meaſures taken againſt the clergy ; and with 
this again was combined, however faintly, the re- 
preſentation of the viſit, which had been paid me 
by my friend. Theſe two events were, by the ſub- 
reaſoning faculty, compounded into one, according 
to the eſtabliſhed rule—that things which agree 
in their parts, do alſo correſpond as to the whole; 
hence the Pope's viſit was changed into a viſit made 


to me. The ſubreaſoning faculty, then, in order g 


to account for this extraordinary viſit, fixed upon 


that which was the moſt important 1 


FOO": the deſk, or rather the popers Tall. 
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up in i. That a diamondl fell out of dhe ige 
crown, wat a collateral aſſociation, which was, 
. owing. merely to the replſdſentation of the deſk, 

Some days, before, when opening the deſk, I had 

broken the glaſs of my watch, which I held in my 

hand; ſo that the glaſs fell among the papers, 
Hence no farther attention was paid to the diamond, 
| being 2 repreſentation of à collateral ſeries of 
things. But afterwards, the repreſentation of the 
ſparkling ſtone was again excited, and became the 
prevailing idea; hence it determined the ſucceed; 
ing aſſociation. On 'account of its ſimilarity, it 

excited the repreſentation of fire, and was indeed 
confounded with it. Hence aroſe fire and ſmoke, 
But, in the event, che writings only were burnt, nat 
the deſk itſelf ; to which, being of comparatively leſs. 
value, the attention was not at all directed. 
It is farther undeniable, that there are in the 

1 mind certain obſcure repreſentations, and 
that it is of great advantage to be convinced of the - 
reality of theſe, images, if deſirous of perceiving 
the connection ſubſiſting among the operations of 
the imagination. Of the numeraus phenomena, 
founded on obſcure ideas, and which conſequently 

prove their exiſtence, I ſhall only remark the fol- 

lowing. It i is a well-known fact, that many dreams 
- originate in the impreſſions made on the body 
during ileep; that they conſiſt of analogous images, 
or ſuch as are aſſociated with ſenſations that would 
_ * theſe impreſſions . waking Rate. | 
. 8 Hence, 


2 


Hence,for inſtance, if our legi are placed in aperpem | 
_ dicular. poſture, we are often terrified by a dream, 
chat implies the imminWt danger of falling from a 
ſteep rock or precipice. The ſoul muſt repreſent 
to itſelf theſe external impreſſions in a lively man- 
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cited. But, as we do not become at all conſcious 


of them, e ee e eee 
ſented. 
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morning than uſual; and if we imprint this deter- 
mination on our mind, immediately before going 


to bed, we are almoſt certain to ſucceed. Now it 


is ſelf-evident, that this ſucceſs cannot be aſcribed 


to the efforts of the body, but altogether to the 
mind; which, probably, during fleep perceives 
and computes the duration of time, ſo that it 


makes an impreſſion on-the body, whereby we are 


enabled to awake at an appointed hour. Yet all 


this takes place, without our conſciouſneſs, and 
the repreſentations remain obſcure, 


Many productions of art are fo a | 


that a variety of ſimple conceptions are requiſite to 


lay the foundation of them; yet the artiſt is'almoſt 
entirely unconſcious of theſe individual notions, . 
Thus, a perſon performs a piece of muſic, without 
being obliged to reflect, in a conſcious manner, on 


the ſignification of the notes, their value, and the 
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harp, or the keys of the harpſichord. We amet 


attribute this to the mechaniſm of the body; which 


might gradually accuſtotiff itſelf to the accurate 
placing of the fingers. This could be applied 
only where we play a piece of muſic, frequently 


| piece, which is played by the profeſſor with equal 
facility, though he has never ſeen it before. In 


the latter caſe, there muſt neceſſarily ariſe an ideal 
repreſentation, or an act of judgment, e de 
* motion of the fingers. i 


\ Theſe arguments, I hope, ſufficiently evince he 


occurrence of ſuch obſcure notions and repre- 


ſentations, as lay the ground- work of all our 


dreams.— That among the thouſands and millions 


of fanciful and ſuppoſed ominous dreams, ſome 
ate occaſionally realiſed, is not a matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment; but many people, particularly the victims of 


the lottery, too frequently find reaſon to regret, 


that theſe omens are not always to be depended . 
upon ; if thoſe deluded viſionaries would permit 
them ſelves to reaſon, and to calculate, they would 


diſcover, that there are as many chances againſt 


their dream being realiſed, as there are againſt 
their neket — up a twenty thouſand _ 


prize. 


Before I quit this ſubject, l an dai an ex- 


traordinary dream of the celebrated Italian, Ga- 


LILEO., When this great man, at a very advanced 
W the uſe nn he was onee con- 
tan | | ducted 
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Au cked in his walks over a beautiful plain, by lie 


pupil, Tonte zl. . Once,” ſald the aged ſage; 


my eyes permitted me to enjoy the charms of theſe 
fields. © But now, ſince their light is extinguiſhed; | 


theſe pleaſures” are loſt to me for ever. Heaven 


juſtly inflicts the puniſhment which was predicted 


to me many years ago. When in priſon, and impa- 
tiently languiſhing for liberty, I began to be diſcon · 


tented with the ways of Providence; Coyzmnievs 
appeared to me in a dream; his celeſtial ſpirit-con- 
ducted me over luminous ſtars, and, in a threaten- 
ing voice, reprehended me for having murmured 


againſt him, at whoſe fiat all theſe worlds had pro- 
ceeded from nothing. A time ſhall come, 


faid he, when thine eyes ſhall refuſe to _ 


thee in contemplating theſe wonders.” 


After this long, though I hope not 3 
digreſſion, I proceed to ſtate the e \ 


atiſing from too much or too little ſleep. /- ; 

To continue in a waking ſtate, beyond a ETA 
time, conſumes the vital ſpirits, diſorganizes the 
nerves, and cauſes ſo many uneaſy ſenſations, that 
à conſiderable while muſt elapſe, before we can 
fall afleep, namely, until their greateſt violence has 
abated, The fluids of the body become acrid, the 
fat is conſumed, and there ariſes at length an ineli- 
nation to yertigo, violent head-ach, anxiety, actions 


without connection, without deſign, and without 
conſiſtency. Thoſe who indulge + themſelves; in 


much ſleep, are ſeldom liable to very ſtrong 


roo little, e. 3 a. violent and vin. 
e temper. Long - continued wakefulneſs is 
"diet changing the temper and diſpoſition of 
mind of the moſt mild and gentle; of effefting 
2 complete alteration af their features, and, at 
length, of occaſioning the moſt ſingular whims, 
F 
* in the end, abſolute inſanity. 

- Exceſs of fleep, however, i is nat Jobs e 
The whole body ſinks gradually under a complete 
ſtate of inactivity, the ſolid parts become relaxed, 
the blood circulates ſlowly, and remains particus 
larly long in the head: perſpiration is diſordered, 
the fluids are incraſſated, the body increaſes in fat 

and thick humours, and is rendered incapable of be- 
ing the medium of mental exertion, the memory is 
- enfeebled, and the unhappy ſleeper falls into a 
thoughtleſs lethargic ſtate, by which his ſenſibility | 
in a great meaſure, deſtroyed. 

Perſons troubled with hypochondriaſis and byſ 

erke do themſelves much injury by ſleeping too 
long, eſpecially in the morning, when the body 
is much weakened by its too long continuance in 
_ heated and unwholeſome atmoſphere. To ſuch 
individuals, it is alſo dangerous to remain for a 
length of time in a ſtate of inactivity. Indeed, 
exceſs in ſleeping is detrimental to the muſcular = 
powers of every perſon ; to the phlegmatic, eſpe 
ee W fluids will thus ſoon be univerſally 8 
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acquire 2 ſuperabuance of | blood. | The. melane . 
eholy/ witoſe blood circulates lowly, muſt ſuſſer 


inconvenienets in their ſecretions and excretion 
by this indulgence ; and we generally find, chat 
long. ſleepers are affficted with coſtiveneſs and ob- 
ſtructions- Early riſing, and timely going to 
ae, eee more e 
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If it e ee any 1 deſcription 
akin; to ſleep beyond the uſual portion of time, 


it is to the choleric. To ſleep immediately after 


Wpper, is apt to occaſion the night · mare, or 
ſtagnation of the blood, which; by its preſſure, 


bilitated, and thoſe of an impaired digeſtion, who 
are viſited by ſuch terrifying dreme. 


"The proper duration of ſleep, in youth and adiilts, 


is uſually ſettled at fix or ſeven hours; in children 


and the aged, from eight to nine hours. Tet the 


individual deviations in the conſtitution of the body, 
and its various wants, ſcarcely admit of any aceu- 
rate rules. The more bodily weakneſs we feel, the 
more we may indulge in ſleep, Mendel Diva" 
freſhiog. | If people in a ſtate of health are per? 
fectly cheerful in mind and body, when they firſt 
awake, this is che moſt certain criterion, that. u 
| have flept nn . 17 52 N | * 
184 q | E: 


produces the ſenſation or idea of this troubleſome 
bed: fellow. It is principally the nervous, the de- 
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e ſhould, however, be on) iv. not to 
confound the natural wants the body with a 
 Hlameable cuſtom. For moſt perſons habitually 
| Deep too much, or remain longer in bed than they 
Vught. The principal cauſe of this deſtruQtive 
cuſtom undoubtedly: ariſes in infancy; when 
children are permitted to ſleep in very ſoft and 
heating beds, and encouraged to lie longer than is 
proper, from a miſtaken notion that they cannot 
ſleep too much. From this injudicious treatment, 
they cannot attain a ſolid texture of the body, 
and a foundation is laid for many ſubſequent dif- 
eaſes. The rickets, ſo very common in many fa- 
milies, in the preſent age, often originate in ſuch 
indulgences, ſince the general relaxation of the 
body, and the tendency to profuſe perſpiration, 
is thus promoted in an extraordinary degree. At 
the age of puberty, this effeminacy of the body, 
and the inclination to ſleep, together with the 
pleaſant ſenſation, which a ſoft and warm bed af. 
fords in a waking ſtate, are certainly the firſt and 
moſt frequent cauſes of a vice, that might de 1 
eee prevented by early riſing. 
The cuſtom of ſleeping long, when continued to 
thy face of manhood, becomes ſo habitual that it 
cannot be relinquiſhed without great ſtruggles, and 
a firm reſolution. Thoſe, then, who are not poſ- 
belle of this firmneſs, inſtead of artaining a ſtrong 
conſtitution, will acquire a n, 1 
-Y TY 5 | 
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ay which -will render them | 
irtefolute, and inhpable of energetic efforts; and 
3 by degrees, becomes as n. 


k far - muſcular dare to- liſten to be | 
voice of Nature, in this reſpect, will contribute | 
more to our happineſs, than to ſhorten our repoſe 
by many of the uſual but violent means of excite- 
ment, when the body is in want of reſt. 

+. To children, at a very-early-perigd. of lifa;: no 
limits. of ſleep can be preſcribed ; but, after the 
ſixth or ſeventh year of age, ſome regulations be- 
eome neceſſary, to habituate them to a certain re- 
gularity. The juſt proportion of ſleep can be 
Aſcertained only, by their more or leſs lively tem- 
perament, by their employments, exerciſe, and 
amuſements through the day, and according to the 
more or leſs healthy ſtate of their bodies. In pur- 
ſuing this meaſure, however, we muſt not attempt 
to awaken children from their ſleep, in a violent or 
terrifying manner, which i is frequently done, and 
is extremely pernicious. | 

In great diſquietude of mine and. after violent 
paſſions, fleep is the more neceſſary, as theſe agitate 
and exhauſt the frame, more than the moſt «fa- 
 tiguing bodily labour. Hence, many perſons never 
ſleep ſo ſound, as when they are afflicted with 
grief and ſorrow. A fretful and peeviſh temper, 
a8 well as a fit of the hypochondriaſis, cannot be Wh 
e's. effe&tually rexevate, than by a ſhort fleep. 5 
12935 : N 
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wy all flcep : hence the unquiet repoſe and even whole 


we awake refreſhed, we can Mt, on our di. 
 eulgjes with a calm mind, and again-reconcile ours 
ſelves to the troubles of lift. In fuch ſituations, 
though we ſhould not be able to ſleep, even u quiet 
 poſtare'of the body, wen e ihn is-of 
fome advantage. A n 


There is e e Ss Vans that 


it cannot be relieved or alleviated by ſleep; a8 
on the contrary, we ſhould inevitably fink under 


. DA if this beneficent balm did not ſupport 


Tet, frequently too, uneaſineſs of mind; *by 
— ſtimulus on the /en/oritem; prevents 


ſleepleſs nights of thoſe, whoſe heads are filled | 
Vith cares or important ſchemes- As mental la- 
bouts exhauſt our ſtrength more than thoſe e 
the body, literary men, who employ themſelves 
in long and profound reſlections, require mote 
ſleep 1 than others. Though ſome perſons, 'whoſe 


: body and mind are equally indolent, have a greater 


inclination to fleep, than the lively and laborious, - 
yet it is not ſo beneficial to them; ſince: they are 
deſtitute of the eſſential ee to health, nen 
xMvity and vigour. # BL 
The moſt healthy, and thoſe a lead * moſt 
regular kves, frequently have an uneaſy and very 


ſhort ſleep: they alſo require leſs reſt at one time 


that another. He who digeſts eaſily, ſtands leſs 
in need of ſleep than others. After taking aliment 
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and aſfimiiation of food. —Exceffive &vacuttions, 


of whatever kind, as well as intoxication by ſtrong 
liquors, Tetider- "additional ſdeep neceffary. Th. 


er, we require foniewhat more 


winter and 
time for fleep than in ſpring and autumn; becauſe 


the vital Tpirits are leſs exhauſted in che ler 


feaſotis, and the maſs of. the blood circulates more 
uniformly, than in the cold of winter or heat o 


| ummer, when it is wool £00, oem 5g oY | 
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E is very improper to fit up too late in the long 
winter evenings, whether at the deſk or the bottle, 


either of which is then more hurtful than in ſum- 7 
mer, becauſe the want of fleep is greater. Thoſe 


who wiſh to ſpend the winter in good health, and 
uſeful labour, ſhould retire to bed at eight o'clock 


in the evening, and riſe at three or four o'clock in 


the morning. A winter morning, indeed, is not 


very charming, but the evening is naturally ſtill 
leſs ſo; and there is no doubt, that we can per- 


form every kind of work, with more alacrity and 4 | 


ſucceſs, in the early part of the day than at night; 


and that our eyes would likewiſe be benefited. by _ 
this regulation, after ſleep has enabled them to 
undertake any taſk in the morning ; but they are 
farigued at we from the exertions of a whole i 
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a it uneaſy, and . cen e, 9 
_ of Which is generally owing-to an irritation in che 
ſtomach, ox in the inteſtinal. canal. Dreams are, 
zs it were, a middle ſtate between ſleeping and 
© . waking, and generally indicate ſome deſect in the 
body. unleſs they give repreſentations which ori- 
a gate | in the occurrences of the preceding day: 
An uneaſy ſleep, which is obvious from ſtarting 
" up or ſpeaking 3 in it, and from a frequent change 
of the/poſture i in bed, is at no time a good ſymp- 
tom; it is as frequentiy a forerunner, as it is the 
effect of . and my be owing to the follow: 
ing cauſes; | W 8 
l e of the hind. and violent paſſions 
10 always diſorder the vital ſpirits; —at ene time 
-  they.increaſe, at another diminiſh, and ſometimes 
0 altogether check their influence, the conſequences 
of which extend to the whole circulation of the 
blood. Sorrows and cares produce a ſimilar 
eſſect. Hence the nocturnal couch is a very im- 
proper place to proſecute moral reſearches, or to 
recollect what we have done, ſpoken, and thou ght 
through | the day.—To read . intereſting letters, 
received late in the evening, uſually too-oceations an 
unquiet ſleep, 
2. A bad ſtate of digeſtion, and SEAL hard 
or corrupted food, on account of the "NED 
of the brain with the ſtomach. DOS. . 
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-+1146-A-tepelled: perſpiration, / if we bare not co - 
vered ourſelves conformably to the climate, ſeaſon, 
and weather. -In this caſe, e 2 
more hurtful than intenſe cold. eee 
n apartment or bed e we are not 
accuſtomad may alſo occaſion an uncomfortable 
lep, a travellers frequently experience. It is 
therefore an eſſential part of a good and healthful 
education, to accuſtom children to ſleep alternately 
upon different, and harder or ſoſter couches, in 
ee of the houſe, more or leſs temperate, 
which conſequently enables them to ſleep comfort- 
bly in a ſimple but ene in whatever e or 
Kudatzon they: may find it. R ARES 
Debilitated perſons en eee much by 
5 the day, againſt the order of 
Nature, and keeping awake the greater part 
of the night. Day- light is beſt adapted to active 
employments; and the gloom and ſtillneſs of the 
night to repoſe. The evening- air which we inhale 
ſoon: after ſun- ſet, and night- air in general, which 
is vitiated in the country by the exhalations of 
plants, is very detrimental to the delicate. The 
forced watchfulneſs of thoſe who apply themſelves 
in the night to mental purſuits, is exceedingly 
prejudicial. A couple of hours fleep before 
midnight is, according to old experience, more 
refreſhing than double the quantity after that 


. — 2 * 
. * 


8 The den, whether to to ſep after diner de 
____ adviſable, muſt be decided by a variety ef c. 
euttint circumſtances; cuſtom, bodily conſtitution; 
age, climate, and the like. r ERGO 
, wh In a weak and flow ſtate of digeſtion, after kav- 
= ing. taken bard or ſolid food, we may ifldulge ours 
1 | ſelves in a ſhort fleep, rather than aſter a men 
 - ,  ronliſting of ſuch nouriſhment, as by: its nature is 
d concyted.” kerry pragma. e 
3 SO 1 ade cas to it; for the more 
3 | n. 
xp ſequent languor and relaxation, G13 ESR 
Rs Individuals of a vigoroub and much ans 
1 may undertake gentle, but not violent exerciſe; im - 
1 mediately after meals, if they have eaten fond chat 
1 is eaſily, digeſtible, and which requires little afſiſt- 
- ance, but that of the ſtomach and its fluids. And 
Þ eke. ven ſuch perſons, if they have made uſe of pre- 
= viſions. difficult to be concocted, ought to remain 
quiet after dinner, and may oecafionally- allow 
1 _- "themſelves haſt an hour's:ſleep; in ander do ſupport 
"i en. $1501: I r rio ag 
1 To reſt a lade after Anhes, h fires uad 05 
6e) and emacizted perſons; to the aged; and perſon 
of an iraſcible diſpoſition 3-+to thoſe .who have 
ſpent the preceding night uncaſily and feepleſs;/or 

Wo 2 fatigued, in order 40 teſtore 
1 f in the inſenſible perſpiration; but in 
"i SE wp; e K R | _ this 
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; Cicealethe "ng en iht it may 
not be expoſed to cold. Such as are fond of 
fleeping at any time of the day, are uſually fore 
indolent and heavy after it than before. A ſleep 
after dinner ought never to exceed one hour; and = 
| Lis alſo much better ſitting than lying horizons Y 
tally; for, in the latter caſe, we are more fubjet 1 
ene dee towaril the head, wn —_— 
conſequently to head-ach. —ñ _ 
Mach depends pen be manyer-of hing in "1 | 
bed, and on the poſture to which we accuſtom-our-  - 
ſelves. _ Io lie on the back, with the arms over 
the head, prevents the circulation of the blood to 
the arms, and is not unfrequently productive of 
ſerious conſequences. It is equally pernicious to 
lie in a crooked poſture, or with the breaſt very 
low and bent inwards; for the inteſtines are 
thereby compreſſed and obſtructed in their mo- 
tions, and the blood cannot eaſily circulate 
downwards; whence may ariſe giddineſs and 
even apoplexy. Lying on the back is equally 
improper, and produces frightful drefms, toge - 
ther with many other inconveniences ; the re« 
verſe poſture is likewiſe, noxious, as the ſtomach * 
is thus violently oppreſſed, the free reſpiration | 
much impeded, and the whole. circulation of the 
date ae e and abdomen; agony wad >= 
vented, to the great injury of health. © © 8 
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The moſt proper poſture, then, is on one , "TR 4 
6, with the body gh, te lids Tight 12 5 4 
8 An Z RS bent, 


1% or size 4» wt 


bent, (not ſtretched, becauſe they ought t TTY 
ſo chat the body may lie ſomewhat higher than the 


When the head is laid high, a ſhort ſleep 
is more refreſhing than a longer one when it 
is reclined too low. To healthy people it is 
2 matter of no conſequence on which ſide they 
lie, and they may ſafely, in this reſpect, follow 


their own choice. Some dietetical obſervers allege, 


that it is better to lie in the evening on the right, 
and in the morning on the left fide; that in the 
evening the food may more readily leave the ſto- 


. mach, and that afterwards this organ may be 8 re 
warmed by the liver. 


In the evening we ſhould eat light food 859 
and that ſparingly, wait for its digeſtion, and 


conſequently not lie down till two or three 
hours after ſupper. The mind ought to be kept 


quiet and cheerful, previous to going to reſt: we 
ſhould then, as much as poſlible, avoid gloomy 
thoughts, which require reflection and exertion. 


It is therefore a pernicious and dangerous prac- 


tice to read ourſelves aſleep in bed. We would 
do much better, to exerciſe ourſelves a little 


before bed time, by walking 1 and re = 


room. 

Sleep without dreams, of whatevir nature _ 
may be, is more healthful than when attended with 
theſe fancies. - Yet dreams of an agreeable kind 
promote the free circulation of the blood, the 


on" concoction of food, and a due ſtate of per- 


ſpiration. 


L- 


Sed, OF. SLEEPING. AND-WAKING: | 495. 
| ſpitarion- The-contrary takes place in ple 
dreams, which excite anxiety, terror, grief, fear, 
and the like. In the latter caſe, they are of them- - 
ſelves ſymptoms. of irregularity in the ſyſtem, of 
an approaching diſorder, or of an improper: poſ- 
ture of the body. The functions of the body be- 
fore mentioned are impeded by ſuch dreams; and 
the vital ſpirits, which ought to be reſtored and 
cheriſhed, are again diſſipated by violent emotions, 
inſomuch that the body and the mind ne | 
unrefreſhed, 
In order to preſerve. the _ warm, we inks 
ui of feather-beds and covers ;—in ſummer, at 
leaſt, we ought to ſleep upon mattreſſes. - It is A 
moſt eſſential requiſite to every perſon, who wiſhes 
to lead an agreeable, active, and uſeful life, to 
provide himſelf in time with a proper couch. To 
| Inſure all the advantages which may be derived 
from this quarter, nothing is better than a mattreſs 
filled with horſe-hair, or, if cheapneſs be an object, 
with dry moſs, at leaſt ſix inches thick. Several 
of ſuch mattreſſes ' may be placed one above 
another ; the bolſter ought to be well ſtuffed 
and elaſtic z in winter with feathers, and during 
the ſummer with horſe-hair, more or leſs high, 
according to circumſtances, but always fo that 
| the, head may lie conſiderably more elevated than 
the breaſt and the reſt of the bod. 5 
The cover ſhould never be tucked in too 
ä cloſely, ** * acceſs of external air may not | 
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1 be bieden cine If we make uſs ef '& 
| bedſtead or a ſofa provided with ſteel ſprings, 
one of the mattreſſes above deſeribed, with a fimi. 
lar bolſter, and the light cover of a double 
blanket, will be found ſufficient. Theſe beds are 
not only the moſt convenient for early riſers, but 
alſo the moſt conducive to health. The higher 
claſſes of | ſociety in Ireland appear to be ſo 
well convinced of the ſalubrity of this mode of 
| fleeping, that their children, inſtead of being 
placed on enervating ſeather- beds, are habituated 
to ſleep upon bags filled with cut ſtraw, with 
blankets laid over the bags for ſoftneſs, and but 
lightly eovered. I underſtand, that this praiſes 
worthy Practice is 1 * mee, more 80. 
neral. 
Indeed, there is no doubt 4 the Wan 
and nerves are more braced by a proper elaſtic 
couch, than either by the moſt exquiſite down 
of Norway, or the moſt powerful tonic or ſtrength» 
ening remedies taken internally. Yet theſe re- 
marks are applicable only to the healthy ſtate 
of the body, when Nature requires no additional 
aid or precaution, in managing the organs of 
> perſpiration. —Every bed ought to be ſo regulated, 
that it may flope down imperceptibly towards 
the feet; and if the particulars before ſtated be 
| attended to, a healthy perſon will never fleep 
Po. too long; he will generally awake in fix hours, 
3 feel himſelf refreſhed, riſe with cheerfulneſs, and 
ENT RTE be 


— aun w-. 2 
| ben to es det dr e enn e, elder of: _ 
or mind. | 

What is pens making: in mi 
on Dreſs, and the advantages derived from cover« 
ing the ſkin with animal wool, particularly in 
enervated and infirm people, is likewife applicable 
bere, with reſpect to the dreſs, and the immediate 
covering of the ſkin, when in bed. Though we 
uſually undreſs ourſelves as far as the ſhirt, partly 
for the ſake of cleanlineſs, and partly with the view 
of - relieving the body from every preſſure and ins 
cumbrance, and of promoting a free circulation 
of the blood; yet we . ſhould be cautious, leſt we 
materially hurt ourſelves by a ſudden expoſure ta 
the air, when undreſſing, eſpecially after the hot 
and fultry days of ſummer. A long and commo- 
dious night-gown of flannel would be a proper 
night-dreſs ; eſpecially for thoſe who retire to their 
bed immediately after the bath, in order W be 
ſerve a gentle degree of perſpiration. CNS, 

The head ſhould not be coyered with a warm 
flannel or worſted night-cap, as it were to make it 
a vapour bath; the thinneſt cotton or linen cap 


being fully ſufficient.—The conſequences reſulting-. 0 


from the pernicious practice of keeping the head 
too warm, have been explained on a former occa- 
ſion. — The ſhirt- collar ſhould be looſe, the wriſt. 
bands open, and if from a bad habit we have been 

accuſtomed to wear neck-cloths. during ſleep, 
09 ſhould be- tied as looſely as poſſible, —Perſons 
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a of SLEBPING AND WAKINGS | 
who are naturally chilly-in the We 
or are liable to pains of the ſtomach and abdomen; 
would do well to fleep in woollen ſtockings, but 
not in the ſame: which 88 0 have e 
| ode e LM 
The fenther-hots,” in a ich we uſually a 0 

Wen hurtful in many diſeaſes, ſome of which 
they may even produce. For they abſorb or im- 
| bibe the perſpired vapours thrown out of the body, 
without our being able to cleanſe them of theſe 
impurities, which are again re- abſorbed and re- 
conducted through the pores, to the great injury 
of health. For this reaſon, mattreſſes filled with 
horſe-hair, or moſs,” are in every reſpe& prefer- 
able. But, as many individuals have not ſufficient 
reſolution to uſe theſe, or are apprehenſive of 
the conſequences attending a ſudden change, they 
may at leaſt cauſe their feather-· beds to be fre» 
quently and carefully ſhaken, aired in the ſun, 
and provided with a new covering, For the fame 
reaſon,” the bed ought not to be made immediately 
after riling, as is generally practiſed; but the 
clothes ſhould be taken off, ſpread out, and not 
laid on the bed, until the time of going to reſt 
draws near. Farther, it is highly improper to 
ſleep in beds overloaded with clothes: they heat 
the blood more than is conſiſtent with health, and 
produce an immoderate and enervating perſpira- 
tion, which ſtill more Wan god "RO wy 
coping by 98800 een 
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or af aun WAKING. 2 
be cuſtom of leeping with the curtains dan 


cloſe; is pernicious to health, becauſe the copious 
exhalations which then take place, cannot be pro- 
perly diſſipated, and are conſequently again ab- 
ſorbed. It is alſo imprudent to hide the head 
almoſt entirely under the bed- clothes. Per- 
ſona, who cannot fleep without curtains, ſhould 
tuck up the lower ends of them, or place them 
over chairs, ſo that they may not lie cloſe to the 
bed, but admit a more free acceſs of air; — that 
ſide alone, which is next the wall, ought to = 
22 covered with the curtain. 

For ſimilar reaſons, the large common We 
balls, or wards in public ſchools, as well as in 
bodpitals, are extremely prejudicial to health; 
though they may be neceſſary evils, and cannot 
be eaſily remedied in the great ſeminaries of edu- 
cation. Neither the moſt healthy ſituation, with 
high, lofty, and ſpacious apartments; nor the 
daily practice of airing and cleaning them, are 
ſufficient to counteract the bad effects ariſing from 
this baneful cuſtom of crowding ſo many perſons 
together to breathe in a common and confined at- 
moſphere. 

From theſe 8 as well as in SE 
och reſpects, the fleeping-together in one bed, 
whether' children, or adults, is at beſt a diſguſting 
and immoral cuftom ; beſides the poſitive diſad- 
yantages it has with reſpe& to health. Unleſs 
8 or neceſſity render this cuſtom unavoid- 

able, 


able, it ought not to be practiſed, either among 
married ar other petſons, and hilt leſs among 
children. It * even in ide do, 
general, e is Opie booed * 
The old cuſtom of warming the bed alſo de. 
| 8 to be condemned; 28 it e 
ency to produce weakneſs and debility. 
will be ſtil} more dangerous, if it be 4p 
a charcoal fire, which, by its poiſonous vapours, 
may prove very pernicious. . A perſon who is ac. 
cuſtomed to ſleep in a cold bed, will not feel much 
inconvenience in the ſevereſt cold; for, after be- 
ing a ſhort time in bed, the natural warmth of the 
body will overcome it ; as, on the contrary, thoſe 
who fleep in a warmed bed, will be the more liable 
eee g F aptly mage 0 
bpatet. Saas e 
If it can be 54860 the hoop . 
not to be on the ground floor, nor towards the 
North. Many people prefer this ſituation in 
ſummer, on account of the cool air; they 
ſhould, however, conſider that, in ſuch an apart - 
ment, the morning as well as the night-air, is 
damp and unwholeſome. A bed-· chamber ought to 
be expoſed to the early rays of the ſun, which 
awake man in a ſtate of health at a proper time, 
and enliven, ſtrengthen, and incite him to leave 
the bed, after having been refreſhed by reſt. 
* „ farther, more adviſable to endure a mo- 
i derate 
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dune Tre of beat, ich way be w. 5 
at plesfure by virions" means, chan to mY 


bl damp and low-ſitoated apartments, from which 
mddiſture an dried} up. 


k A ſpacious and -lofty room ſhould always be. 
choſen ſor a bed-chamber ; for ſmall cloſets 


and, above all, concealed beds are extremely. 
objectionable.— The windows ſhould never be 
left open at night; and as damp rooms are very 


prejudicial to health, e gught to pay parti- 
cular attention, that the be; may not be placed 


able to place the bed ſo, that all the ſides of it 


ſtand free. This method of placing the bed- 


ſtead, in or about the middle of the room, has 


another advantage which, with timorous perſons, 


is perhaps of importance. It is well known, that 


a flaſh of lightning, if it accidentally enter through 
a window, will take its direction along the walls, 


and not touch any ne hi ere 


Lali, no candle or ruſh-ight ſhould be kept 


burning. during the night in a bed-room; for it 
not only  yitiates, the air in a very conſiderable 
degree, but it diſturbs and prevents the reſt of 


thoſe whoſe fleep is uneaſy, particularly the aged. 


In a dark apartment, fleep generally comes with. - 


out much invitation; as, on the other hand, the 


* 


comforter, whoſe _ we e ſo  fondl 
thereby prevented, or eaſily. interrup 
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| 9 Ev CUATIONS their Area 1007 af welt 
ar their peculiar nature inveſtigated ; together with 
tbe neceſſary directions fir their management, ac- 
ren to the MANO Hates of the 5 1 Sees 1 og 
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Tun evacuations of the "Os 722 its + pen 
fluous, impure, and noxious particles, are 
no les neceſſary than its nouriſhment. The fame 
power which changes and aſſimilates our food and 
drink, . likewiſe effects the due and timely evacua- 
tion of what is ſecreted. It is an object of the 
firſt conſequence, | that nothing remain in the 
body, which ought to be evacuated; and that 
nothing be ejected, ns bh be of * to its 

e ge | 
How many. perſons do we find e of 
bad health, notwithſtanding every attention they 
pay to the air they breathe, to aliment, exerciſe, 
ſleep, &c.; while others enjoy a good ſtate of 
health, though totally careleſs with regard to theſe 
_ particulars. Indeed, much depends on a proper 
ſtate of the evacuations.—If theſe be diſordered, 
the moſt rigorous obſervance of dietetic rules is 
inſufficient to inſure our health; while, on the 
"contrary, moſt of thoſe rules may be neglected, 


„eee, la 1ences 
if the evacuations be duly attended to:, 
Nature removes not only the noxious matter, or 
much as is in a ſtats of corxuptic „but likewiſe the 
uſeful fluids, if they become bundant; for 
inſtance, the milk, the een. the bled. ln fuch 
caſes, therefore, theſe mult be conſidered. as gb- ; 
jedts of eracuation, equally pe a lo- 
_ tary. ny; 
By /tool, the thick po FO 5 remains = aſſi- 
milated food are evacuated; for every article of 
aliment contains more or leſs dregs, and their 
ſmalleſt particles only can; be changed aum the 
milky fluid, or chyle.... I $$e-9q 
. By. urine, we eject the oily and ine particles 

| reed from the blood, in a diluted ſtate; which 
prevents theſe. particles from injuring. enn : 
membranes, by their irritating acrimony« 15 _ 
through the ſmalleſt orifices of 3 
moſt ſubtile and noxious particles of the fluids are 
evaporated; which, if they were retained within 
the body, would wy eee IPA 
corruption. n= hs; 
Nature expels all aa acrid ſubſtances by : 
theſe three principal emunQtoriesz] and accord- 
ingly as they are diſordered, diſeaſes of different 
degrees of malignity and duration will neceflarily . 
enſue. Nature alſo frequently relieves herſelf by. 
more unuſual channels ; luch are, the bleeding o 
OS e "the. 


or rnb Jg 


— yeung men; the hemorrhoids 
withi which perſans hf a middle age are ſometimes 


troubled me various ulcets common to choſe whoſe: 


aids art in an-impure-ſtate;-the; exerktions af ſa - 
liva,/ and the expeſturations of others, fr. By a 
premature ſuppreſſibn af theſe troubleſDme!but ſasi 
lutaty carts: af nature; great miſchief may be 
produced to the indiyiduat:::.150y ns nf 2d nos 
Many perſons: perſpire much ider the arm- 
pits, others in theit hands or feet q others again 
are ſubject to eruptions in the face or other parts 
of the body fuch canals, however, if Nature be 
once accuſtomed to tet. by them certain uſeleſs 
and hurtful parücles, cannot be haſtily ſtopped, 


without ocraſioning greater and more dangerous 
inconveniences ;—cleanlineſs, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 


e YN e 
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As the e e e tay, 
neceſſarily. depoſits, uſeleſs matter, a daily opening 
by ſtool is extremely ſalutary 3 particularly to 
perſtins ſubject to cſtiveneſs and the many dif- 
agreeable conſequences thence ariſing. Of theſe I 
ſhall only: enumerate: frequent head - achs, difficult 
breathing, flatulency, -eruftations; * and ſpaſms: 
hence peeviſnneſs of temper; general lethargy, and, 
407 SR, 4 $4 


; at 


or Sa: 


at lenznk, Uses p- abba hs 
perſons feels tumid ; the circulation of the bloo# 


quently, the general eireulation interrupted; 


 - Theſe complaints, ſooner or later, certainly attend = 


habitual coſtiveneſs ; | eſpecially if no other kind of 
evacuation, as that by urine, or inſenſible perſpir- 
ation, be in an uncommon degree increaſed." '* ' 


In: healthy/ individuals, the: evacuation by ſtool 


uſually takes place once or twice-a-day ; and, ac- 
cording to the habits of the -perſon, either in the 


morning or evening. Thoſe, who are troubled 
with coſtiveneſs ſhould viſit the | cuſtomary retreat, 
regularly every morning at a fixfd hour, and thus 


endeavour to promote this neceſſary evacuation' by 


proper efforts, though they may not, at the mo- 


went, feel much inclination'; for it is well founded 
on experience, that Nature at length wilł be habi- 
tuated, by perſeverance, to obſerve a certain regu- 


larity in this reſpect. The moſt proper time for 
thefe attempts is earſy 1 or ws ag 
the evening. | 


. Whatever dietetic means may be be 
5 ſtool ought to be employed either from three to 


four hours previous to the me we wiſh to ſur- 
ceed, or immediately before going to bed. If in 


the morning, we ought to riſe early, to take firſt 
a ſlice of bread with much freſn butter; then dt 


ſome boiled prunes ;. drink two or three cups of 
. * 


E 


| _ ought io walk a little 


| —— N 
FAR e an wolgd 
cream of tartar in treacle. Thun prepared; we 1 
in the open nir, or, if the 
weather be unfavourable, about the room; to rub 
the lower belly with the palm of the hand ; and, 
when we ſit down, to retairi the breath, by fre- 
quentiy, though moderately, inſpiring; and, 
laſtly ta change the poſtur of the body, from a 
ſtraigbt 10 a groahed and ſidelong amn, wll 
we ſugcecd in ie attempt 2 1 
Although theſe trials ſhould: repeatedly: fail,-we we. 
muſt not be diſcoutaged from perſeveting in them; 
nor ought we, without abſolute neceſſity, ta chooſe - 
any other than the wonted hour to attain the end 
propoſed ; ſo that this, at length, may become the 
only time, when Nature ſhall. ſpontaneouſly aſſiſt 
our endeavours. During theſe practices, however, 
the choice of our diet is of the greateſt moment; 
as we gan powerfully promote the deſired end, by 
living chiefly upon rye-bread, ſpinage, boiled fruit, 
particularly prunes, decoctions of currants, the 
ſweet and, emollient vegetables, eſpecially the 
| hag and occaſionally ſalted meat; the laſt 
of which ſhould be aſſiſted with much drink, 
not of the ſpirituous. kind, but rather of a mild 
and- aperijent- nature, ſuch: as ſuegt table beer, 
whey, + af 50 of malt, apples, pears, ;and , the 
like. echt A1 E ah. Wan ; 
kk deſerves 1 to be remarked, that if every effort 
of. this kind prove aborfines- the voluntary exer- 
bach EDN * I 1 2 tions 


7 


in the rectum, or the pile. Hence it in mare 
_ advifable to abſtain, for ſome time, from all.crude 
and ſolid aliment, and to uſe only ſuch articles of 
| food and drink as have been before pointed out. 
And if this alſo ſhould not be attended with the 
deſired effect, we may then have recourſe to the 
2 unn cream of 
7 5 While too modal; uy a ſedentary lle, pre- 
vent this ſpeeies of daily evacuation v „ gentle exer- 
eiſe, accompanied with ſerenity of mind, almoſt 
certainly promote it; In many families, ebſtive- 
neſs is an habitual and hereditary diſtemper. 
| Sontictimes too it'oripiriates: from a weakneſs of the 
inteſtinal canal brought on by diſeaſes, but more 
frequently from the habitual uſe of | certain fub- 
Heh of quadrupeds, game, the leguminous vege- 
tables, red Port wine, ſtrong and bitter malt liquor, 
nnd the like, Hence the pre · diſpoſing cauſe of the 
complaint ſhould always be attended to. H it ariſe 
from weakneſs, red wine, bitter ale, and other cor · 
roborants, are well calculated to effect à cure. In 
every inſtance, frequent exerciſe in the open air is 
extremely uſeful. Perſons living ſparingly on 
animal food, and who are otherwiſe temperate in 


* 


heir paſſions and deſires, are ſeldom 
* 24 . 3 3 [KOEN 
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*thionatgeat benefit 3 and-cven. though thay; Gil 
be without it for two. ox thaee/days. together, They 
have little” to apprehend from ſuch irregularity 31 
for; ar they do not wantonly overload their ſtamach, 
VSF 
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Where . and n or harity of hi 
inteſtines, are the cauſes of a coſtive habit, the 
external uſe of cold water, by affuſion on the lower 
belly, or merely waſhing it with that fluid, ib fre- 
quently. preferable to all other  dietetic remedies. 
This is one of the moſt ſimple means of preventing 
painful coſtiveneſs; though it ought-not! to be 
applied indiſcriminately, and leaſt of all in thoſe. 
caſes where the uſe-of the cold bath is improper 
and hurtful.—If debility and relaxation of the 
| inteſtinal canal be the cauſe of coſtiveneſa, clyſters 
of cold water, alone axe generally productive of. 
ſingular benefit; yet theſe alſo cannot be uſed. | 
without many exceptions—not, for inſtance, by 
females, during the menles, by perſons agel 
with the piles, or having weak lunge, nor r 
tain kinds of colies and ſpaſms, | 4 

The diſcharges by ſtool ought e 
too liquid nor too dry a ſtate. Strong labour, 
heating drinks, and long faſting, render N 
diſagreeably hard, even in the healthieſt 1 
duals; from the feces remaining too long . 
region of the laQeals, ſo. that the nutritious, or 
ket: the concocted maſs- is ee 


113 


but dee eee matter! Tgeſe ſtools,” 
machste ure frequently à fymptom of good di. 
geſtion; ſuch as attends ſound conſtitutions in 


general 5d ons eat ry Tenth: ole ga 1 


Too dry excrements, in the form of balls, eſpe · 
ally? in! delicate individuals, occafion' head-ach, 
inflammation of the eyes, febrile complaints, he- 


morrhoids, ruptures, paralytie / affections, and fre- 


quently produce flatulency and ſpaſms, in perſons 
ſubje& to hyſteries and hypochondriafis :: nay; even 
ide ſuppreſſion of flatuleney is extremely danger - 
ous. Thoſe who are apt to delay going to ſtool, 
themſelves to many ſerious inconveniences,” 
When this ſenſation is loſt, it does not uſually 
return for ſome time. The feces collected in the 
inteffitial ranal powerfully diſtend it, Sire riſe to 
the blind hemorrhoids, ed ſometimes even to a 
falling down of the anus; the excremenits become 
dry, aer their re- abſorbed fluid parts trfitdte/and 
 vitlate che blood, and produce many obltinate 
iftdmpers, © If @ perſon has been cotive for ſeve- 
' ral days, the inclination to go to ſtool is ſontetinies 

 b6ft, until reſtored by artificial means. 
_ © Loofe and too frequent ſtools are common with 
thoſe; who take more aliment than their ſtomach 
can digeſt; for the food, from the fliniuſus'6ces- 
fioned by its corruption in the alimentary canal, 
is too $5 ejected, without being duly affimilated,' 
Fence debilitated perfor, who eat immoderately, 
| e 


e eatery 
| who-obleive a regular and temperate diet. The 5 
ſtools are x tolerable criterion bf the quantity and 

_ quality:of che food we have taken, and whether the 


digeſtive" -powers be adequate to -its - eoncoQtion. 
For; in weak inteſtines, the unaſſimitated matter 
of food turns acrid, and contributes nothing to this 
noutiſhment' of the body, Thus it happens, that 
debilitated individuals, and ſuch as are of a phlegin> 
atic habit, continue lean and emaciated, Re 
quantity of food they conftime; For this Teaſen, 
they cught to ie principally om mfr, "eggs, 
_broths,” tender meat, emollient vegetables 
eat dhily When' they feel. a true appetite,” and after 
modern exerciſe. —k 4s not the man who takes 
dy little-food, that can be called tem- 
perats; bat rather that perſon who makes uſe of 
no more aliment, than he is able to digeſt. /Thin 
and copious ſtools, therefore, re rence proof of 
indigeſtion.” GRE aa. N 

Some perſons are rene to PRE Root 
more” than once a- day, others only every ſecond 


day, and yet enjoy a good ſtate of health. It is, 
however, more deſtrable and wholeſome to have a 


regular evacuation every day and children cſpe- 
cially ought to have two or three diſcharges dally. 


Aged perſont, in general, have bit o. W. Bs 


day. The air we breathe,” makes,” in this reſpect, 


à remarkable difference. The more we perſpire in 


ſummer, the fewer are che evacuations ; and, on 
* | | 114 the 


; and to 


5 teen erions n 


: "the. contrary<! moderate! exerciſe nn 


mare regvlay gexeretions, than that. which is tao 


| VNolent .. Robuſt and : muſcular - Individuals; per 


Spire more, than the dak andiencrvated. ; hence 


che exsecustiens of the former, by other emunc . 


Tories, e mere limitach z. While the latter, whoſe 


aids ac Au determined. to the ſurface 
Sean Maut Toter fr nent. cg by 


idg:s 021826: fout bog eib BA. 


+ ObſtzuRions.. and coſtiyeneſa. of. which, many 


Perlen we complain, rg wing to ings 
| cauſes, but chiclly, to, our Tae 


lying, ang, ito, the, cuſtom; of .making,.to0,many 
meals through. the day. Ihe time requiſity to the 
digeſtion,,of; mes] canngt be well aſcertained, as 
ſome ſtomachs concoR/quickly, and others lowly ; 
and there is. 3 remarkable difference in the degrees 
of. digeſtibikty, among the various ſpecies of food 
the nature and properties of which haue been 


already pointed out in the fifth Chapter, But this 


may ſerve as A generab rule, that we ought-never 
to take a new ſupply, of, food, till che- preceding 
meal be digeſted, r Lol ty YT 44% . 5 
Some moderate livers, 3 having 0 
from heir uſual. temperance, do. not. fes any 
inconvenience till after two or three days, when they 
are troubled, with copious evacuations, bead-ach, 
uneaſineſs and dejection of. mind. Such enceſſes 


are frequently accompanied with ſerious conſe- 


of MO coltiveneſs is only the fore: 


runner. 


„ eg rions, 

munet. ; Neither the emetics, or ut Vp 
which the glutton has recourſe, nor the faſbion» 
able ſtimulants and ſtrengthening bitters, can 
prevent or remedy the ultimate, effects of ſuch 


brutal habits. The emetics and purgatives inevi- 
tably weaken, the firſt paſſages, and lay the fœun- 


0 dation of conſtant obſtipations; while the ſtimuy 


lants deprive the inteſtines ſtill more of the necelfary 
humours, and render the eyil much greater. The 
molt. proper means of preventing theſe. hurtful 
conſequences, are the following 
. 5 A due degree of bodily exerciſe, by which 

the muſcular power will be invigorated, the nerve - 
ous dyſtem, ſtrengthened, and the Keen * 
the blood. promoted. n wel 


} as 


2. We ought to take A ws Wh wi quantity 


an enn a circumſtanee not always 


lufficiently attended to, by perſons of a ſedentary 


life. Drink dilutes the food, and ſoftens the 


bowels. A weak, well-fermented, and well-hopped 
beer, is an excellent beyerage : ſo is water. with 
the addition of a little wine, Warm diluents,, on 
the contrary, have a manifeſt tendency, to increaſe 
obſtructions, ;by the relaxation ther ORD. 
the inteſtines, , Ales „ girl 

3. Let us ehoole the 7 of our food, ac · 
cording to our conſtitutional. wants. Thoſe who 
cannat-digeſt. well, ought to avoid all thick, mealy 
diſhes, paltry, onions, warm and-new bread, and 
r Coſtive ea 


* 


as 


i 


5 ere ire 


j c 


are ſubject to looſe and very frequent ſtools. VI 


 negar and tart wines are but rarely the cauſe of 
this acidity; never, "Indeed, except, when they dit. 
agree with the ſtomach." New Wines, on the con- 
trary, as well as vegetables of au aceſcent Und, 


frequently Maia F in acid generated . weg 
ſtomach ;| while others, on acebünt of this acid, 


and particularly : Jong” kept aud roaſted fat meat, ; 


have the ſtrongeſt” tendency to produce acidity, 
che heart-burn, and, at length, obſtrücönt ft 
ſome conſtitutions, and diarrhoeas in others. "The 
| proper ſpecies of food, in ſuch” "cafes; are herbs, 
carrots, ſugar- peas, french beans, i parfley-roots, 


me ſcorcenera, attich6kes, horſe- radiſti, moſtard 


leaves, and fimilar plants, boiled ſoft in broth, 
 Lifficiently falted” and without the addittdft of far, 
or butter.” "Beſides thele, only a ſmall quaritity of 

be - uſed, and this mould be tender; 


but no fat fiſh, nor Sante kept too long, for the 
purpoſe of rendering it mellow; and laſtly, all 


kinds of fruit ou "__ to be eaten "boiled rather | 


than'raw. 4X 142-358 20 n, 


4. We' ſhould not too much | igalg in ſleep, 


which, particularly” after dinner, is hurtful to 
_ perſons whoſe digeſtion is languid, and whoſe 
evacuations are preternaturally flow. During 


fleep, all the motions in the ſyſtem ate performed 


with leſs vigour, and more tardily: : and, lf thi 
reſpect, to keep awake may be Cofſidered s 3 


en of exetcile 2s the nerves, in cla ke; | 
ares 


— 
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zs carried on with greater energy.+—Evacuations by 


o RVACUATIONS: | a 
10 more Ade, and We ceblaed b the blood © - 


ſtool can be ſuppreſſed, by ſleeping att improper- 


| length of time, for inſtance, ten or twelve Hours 


inſtead of ſeven or eight; and we may prevent 
theſe ſalutary diſcharges, by fitting down to any 
InaQtive * employment,” — to the "uſual ey f 


pation to retire to ſtool. we DEP eee, eu. 


A u be our wiſh to preſerve health, we'ought 
not only to 5 guard agalnſt coltiveneſs,” but likewiſe 
to prevent, "by all proper means, too frequent ex- 
exetions, © Copious evacuations of this kind exſic- 


* cate the body, and deprive” it of that ſtrength, 


whicti is neceflary to ſupport its exertions. Petſons 
ſubje& to diarrhoea,” cannot be too cautious in the 
uſe of 'watery, ſaline, and eaſily fermentable ar- 
ticles of food and drink, and in avoiding violent 


ts of anger and other paſſions. - On the contrary, 


they will promote their health, by uſing proviſions 
of a drying nature, drinking a well-fermented, 
bitter beer or ale, or, if they can afford it, good 


| old wine 1 all of which have the beneficial ten- 


dency to promote perſpiration, and _ rn 


ſuperfluous humidity in the body. re 


If too copious evacuations econ; e 
Ed ſtate of the inteſtines, daily exerciſe is of 


conſiderable efficacy ; for the fibres of the Whole 


body are thereby invigorated; and, if irritating 
or peecant humours ſhould. be the cauſe of the 
3 * 


5 


1 


an; perſevering muſeular. motion, "until the body 
be OI None But, in this caſe, ve muſt 
Hane by aſtringent remedies; for, inſtead of 
evacuating the noxious matter by the proper 
emundtories,/ ſuch medicines will n pro- 
duce dangerous, and often fatal diſeaſes. 


Cin 5 


tk, ald bes defiable objed, in houſes vet 


are npt provided with waterecloſets,. that every in. 


dividual were. furniſhed with Ve 99s kt-chair 
an moſſ of the comman places of f Ketjrement arg 
kterally,ventilators, where ſome parts of; the be, body 
are, expoſed. to a..currens, of air, which ig, fre- 
quently the cauſe ef. diſorders, particularly in per- 
ſons {ubje& to eolds, and all other complaints ori- 
ginating-from ſuppreſſed p. 
in may injure dall more lhoſe, re lungs | 
are unſound. Men who are troubled. with the 
N 4 and, above all, women during the menſæs, 
ought to de very cautious in reſorting to ſuch 
places. In the uſual privies, there generally pre · 
vails in ſummer a peſtilential fetor; ſo that it be · 


comes almoſt impoſſible to wait for the proper 


evacuation, both becauſe of the diſagreeable ſmell, 
I of being ſiifeQed-with- diſeaſe. 

Aſter every ſtool, there is a flight bearing down 
renne 


precaution in the cleaning of it neceſſary. 38868 
ſubſtance uſed for- that Purpoſe ought to bel pre-· 
Sod TF 
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urine.'than ip mamerz and thi 
portion.. to the degres ef inſeagtle — 
In ſpring and eee it is prodadly voided i ale | 
nnr e gigi fs e cee 
We may judge —— dan 
aa only; for, during the day, 
this would be a fallacious criterion, from the nature 
and quantity of food and drin we conſume. The 
ancients were extremely fond of predifting the dif- 
ferent ſtates of health and diſeaſe in the human 
body, from the appearances obſerved in the urine. 
Among che moderns, who are better acquainted 
with the animal ceconomy, "theſe appearances are 
not implicitly attended to, as they have fequenitly 
been found to miſlead the obſerver; yet, the 'Garly 
morning urine, if allowed to ſtand for an hour or 


worthy the attention of the medical practi- 
ner. Thus, a thin, pale urine; whith-is-voided 
by the, Kypogtiondriac,; the hyſterics and ,perfons 
afflicted with ſpaſms in the -abdattien;! indicates . 
great: weakneſs,” or the approach of cramps; 'ori- 
ginating from a contraction of the ſmaller ſecretory + 
organs. It is likewiſe of a whitiſh colour, after 
taking much weak drink. In debilitated indivi- 
duals, the urine is foamy, and this en 
on the top for a conſiderable time; becauſe /it 


abounds in tough and viſcid particles. The he 
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The urine is of a red colour, after 5 "IS 
drink, or after drinking ſpirituous liquors, after 
violent exerciſe, profuſe perſpiration, and. aſter 


baping eſpent n; neſtleſt night. It yields a ſedi- 
ment reſembling brick-duſt, when the ſtomach is 
taint, and covered with viſcous matter. | Acoord- 


ing to the higher or paler colour of the urine, 
in an ordinary ſtate of health, the body may be 
conſidered as being more or leſs vigorous. If, 


8 after long ſtanding, no ſediment be depoſited in 


it, great weakneſs is indicated: yet the conclu- 
ſion is more favaurable, although the urine; be 
thick and ſandy, if a pd DE ſires TORY 
in the middle. 

Indeed it is leſs dangerous to Sink the ben 
cuatiohsby-/ſtool;-than- thoſe by. urine; for, if 
this remain too long in the bladder, it becomes 
acrid and corroſive. If the inclination to make 
water is accompanied with a diſcharge of a few 
drops only, it is called a /frangury ;/ if the difficulty 


of voiding it is attended wich pain, a dyſuria; and, 
if a total ſuppreſſion of it takes place, it is then 


the effects of ſome malt · liquors, or of ci e 
cles of food, particularly vegetables 


5 


1 


| patent, 2 — WY cke 
bot as he cin bear them, by keeping bim ſufficiently 
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Abbe e e eee voided 
through the day cannot be accurately aſcertained, 
yet” this evacuation ought always to be propor- 
tionate to the drink we have taken, and to the 
greater or leſs degree of perſpiration: If we per- 
| ceive a deficiency! in this diſcharge, we ought to 
take moderate exereiſe, to drink light, thin, and 
 acidulated diluents, and to eat à variety of ſuch 
nature are, parſley, aſparagus,. celery, juniper- 
detries, ſtrawberries, cherries, and the like. We 
ſhould be careful, not to retain the urine too 
long; a practice which would occaſion relaxation 
and palſy of the bladder, and ae at n 
produce the gravel or ſtona eb 
Many maladies may ariſe from voiding too ſmall 
2 quantity of urine; hence che neeeſſity of at- 
tending to this excretion, from which we may 
frequent iy diſcover the (cauſe. of the diſeaſe. The 
n elative ſtate of vigour or debility in the individual, 
the mode of life, more or leſs drink, dry or damp 
weather all produce a difference in the quantity 
vein than the W 8 
K „ 
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eb a 
. of a relaxed Yody;"which is 
ndt poffeſſed of ſufficient "energy" toi expel its 
FFF 3 
The more exerciſe we take; the leſs nne 1 
the urinary paſſages; ſince they are drained by the | 
pores. Cold and moiſt; air checks perſpiration, * 
but promotes the excretion by urine. When this 
canal-is ſuppreſſed, the bladder ſometimes becomes 
ſo much diſtended” that it burſts, as may ealilyi | 
happen to parturient- women; and hence ariſe 
incurable Mule; or, if the paſſages be ohſtructed) 
the-utine- retreats into the cellular texture of thei = 
whole body, and penetrates even into the cranium. 1 
Women, however, are able to retain it longer than 
men. Too copious an evacuation of urine con- 
ſtitutes a peculiar diſeaſe, known by the name of 
diabetes, which not unfrequently proves fatal to the 
fufferer, after he has diſcharged ſeveral gallons # 
C.:.. for a conſiderable length of time. 1 
Among the rules and cautions for ihe proper 1 
management of this evacuation, it deſerves to'be I 
remarked, that it is hurtful to make water too 4: 
often, or before a We en e | 2 
lated in the bladder. By ſuch practice, this veſſel 
gradually contracts into a narrower compaſs than is 
aſſigned by nature, and cannot again be eaſily dif 
tended. - Too long a retention of urine, on te 
contrary; preternaturally enlarges the bladder, 
weakens its muſcular power, and may, with he . 
x K advance. 
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portant and extenſive, none is carried on with leſs 
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adrancement; of age, occaſion Jehuris ora. total. 
ſuppreſſion ; ;.: beſides Which it promotes the, der: 
poſition of mucus and ſand in the bladder, and 

. rr leads to that eee and painful 
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humours, as inſenſible perſpiration.” The health 
of man chiefly depends on the proper ſtate of this 
function: the irregularities occurring in it, occa- 


* 


ſionally produce peeviſhneſs of temper, head · ach, 
diſturbed ſleep, heavineſs in the limbs, &c.; and, 
on the contrary, we find ourſelves moſt. lively 
and vigorous, when it is . d amiga per- 
formed. . 
A 
health, perſpires, according, to the calculation of 
ſome, from three to four pounds weight, accord- 
ing to others, about five pounds, within twenty. 
four hours. The exudation by the pores is moſt 
eſſential during the night; the noxious particles | 
only being then ſeparated ; which, on account of 
the diſturbances we are expoſed to through the 
day, cannot be ſo well effected, as the circulation - 


of the blood is thereby interrupted, , * at night 
3 2 "EY _ 


. 
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ni vets more calm and: regular be. 


ſides which, the nocturnal perſpiration is more co- 


pious, from the greater e of the ſur-, 


. rounding atmoſphere. //. 
M.oſt of the febrile diſeaſes arſe from a up 
| preſſed perſpiration ; 3 as the exuded matter is of an 


 acrid_ and irritating nature. To tranſpire benefi- 


cially, means, that the impure and pernicious par - 
ticles only be ejected, in which caſe the perſpira - 
tion is inviſible and imperceptible. This is ſo 
efſential a requiſite, that without it the health of 
the individual cannot long ſubſiſt. The reciprocal, 


conneQijon between the functions of the ſtomach, ,. 


and of perſpiration, is ſo obvious, that if the latter 
be checked, the former is immediately affected; 


and the reverſe . Mk if the N be | 


diſordered. 


The more A A Falten pertphbes, (it 


ought to be well remarked, that the queſtion here 


is not of faveating)-the more active are the powers 


of the body, in the regular concoction of the 
alimentary juices; and the more certain it is, that 

no fluids will ſuperabound: for the fluids, though 
refined and ſubtile, far exceed in weight the more 
compact and ſolid parts of the ſyſtem, ſo chat they 


would oppreſs the machine like a heavy burden; 
if not evacuated by the potes of the ſkin. Moſt. 


individuals, however, are accuſtomed to direct 
their attention only to evacuations of a more groſs 
nature, ar fuch as are more obvious to the ſenſes. 


1 KK 2 15 But 
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Bit infer perten is of greater able: 

than all the other excretions; and by paying due 
regard to that function, if it ſhoüld be accidentally! 

diſturbed, we may frequently diſcover the lurking 

cauſe of Helfer; and remove it, before it bas 

materially injured the body 152 
; Yet, even in the moſt healthy, this eee. 
is not at all times, nor at all hours of the 
equally active. It is weaker” after a plentifi 
meal, but as ſoon” is the food is digeſted; mY 
again perſpire with increaſed energy; for the new 
chyle being changed into blood, imparts add 
tional efficacy to the vital powers, as well as to 
the circulation of the blood itſelf. As we perſpire 
conſiderably more in ſummer than in winter, our 


mode of life, wih reſpect to ſleep, as well as to 


food and drink, ought to be regulated accord. 
ingly. We know from accurate obſervation, that 


if we retire to bed immediately after ſupper, the 
proceſs of perſpiration is checked in a remarkable 


- 


degree: we alſo know, that it is highly condutive 
to health, that this important function of the 
body be. preſerved in the moſt uniform 85 40 
hence it neceſſarily follows, that, after ſupper, we 
ought to ſit up at leaſt two hours; and to aſſo 
this benefit both to the organs of digeſtion” and 
_ perſpiration, our ſuppers ſhould not be nn 2 
Lg late hours now fo abſurdly in faſhion., * 
According to the experiments made by e 


* into the nature of infeaſible perſpiration, 8 
fo ce this 


R or xvgeuarioug· 


this procels. 3 forcibly: affected, and Saks 
times. totally kn by the e n, 


_ = wi 4 


1. By e pain, which i in l de- 
gree conſumes een of the body, 68 propen 


| 2 to other parts. 0 

2. By obſtructions of the cutaneous veſſels, 
which are frequently occaſioned by the | uſe = 
ſalves, ointments, and coſmetics. © 

3- By ſevere colds, par dcuarly thoſe cee 
ar hn and during fleep. + 

4. When Nature is employed with biker objeats, 
Thus perſpiration is weaker during the time of 
concoction, particularly after uſing food difficult 
of digeſtion. This is likewiſe the caſe, when Na- 
ture endeavours to promote any other ſpecies of 
evacuation, which more engages the attention of 
the ſenſes ; for inſtance, yomiting, diarrhceas, con- 
ſiderable hemorrhages, andthe like : farther, when 
the efforts of Nature are too weak ; hence the 
aged, the debilitated, and poor perſons, unable 


to ſupply the wants of the body, or to pay due at- 


tention to cleanlineſs, perſpire leſs than others: 


laſtly, the ſame nw happen to individuals of 
a ſedentary life, who neglect the neceſſary exer- 


ciſe of the body; and thoſe likewiſe who wear 


too tight garments, and improper Ee: * 
the IO Eg x 
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never ſweat. By means of this exudation, both 


er wie rions. e 


- Perfplration, on the contrary, is promote 

1. By ſtretching or expanding the limbs; =, 
pot ſuch means, the lungs and muſcles” acquire 
an additional impulſe, and the fluids circulating 
too lowly in the ſmaller veſſels, are propelled to 
the latger veins and arteries, -and thus forwarded 
0 the heart; ſo that this principal muſcle is then 

impelled to extend and contract its ventricles Wich 
ene force, and conſequently to quicken he 
whole circulation of the blood. 

2. By the lukewarm bath, which is well ate 
lated to ſoften the kin, and thus TON? Jer 
for a better perſpiration, | | 

3. By moderate bodily exerciſe, - 55 
4. By mild ſudorific remedies end for this 
reaſon it is extremely proper, in caſe of a recent 
cold, to drink two or three cups of tea, _ 
previous to going to bed, 

If perſpirable matter colle& in drops, it ſhould 
then be called Sweat, and is no longer a natural 
and neceſſary evacuation; on the contrary, we ind 

very healthful and robuſt perſons who ſeldom. or 


4 * 
| „ NN hd. 4 
One 
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noxious and uſeful particles are at the ſame time 
ejected from the ſurface; the body is enfeebled; 
the blood is rendered impure; and the ſecretion 


of bad humours is prevented by vey; n 
effort of the cutaneous veſſels. | 


* an be carried to exceſs, it is tremely 
noxious, and —__ even be produce of e con. . 
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1 By inſenfible perſpiration, 9 
contrary, the ſuperfluous particles only are ex — 
pelled; becauſe the circulation of the fluids is 
flower, and more calm and uniform. This im- 
portant purification of the blood ought never to be 
checked: if, therefore, we wiſh to take a bracing 
exerciſe, it ſhould by no means be continued, till 
profuſe perſpiration take place. f 
„Cold then only checks perſpiration, when it 0c- 
caſions an unuſual ſtimulus on the ſkin, and if we 
too ſuddenly remove from a warm to a cold atmo- 
"ſphere. Hence the neceſſity of accuſtoming our- 
ſelves, from early youth, to the vieiſſitudes of heat, | 
and cold, of walking every day in the open air, 
and of waſhing the whole body, at leaſt once a 
uw with lukewarm, or ſtill better, with cold 
By this practice the pores are braced, ank 
e to undergo the different changes of the 
weather and ſeaſons, without ſuffering (as moſt 
people now do, upon the. Lighteſt oceghion) by 1h 
leyere cold and catarrhs.. | 
It is never too lite to begin this firengthening 
-»/proceſs, by frequently waſhing and rubbing the 
- Whole ſurface of the body with cold water; "for, 
if cantioully managed at firſt, it cannot fail to 
invigorate young perſons and adults, as well as 
the aged. — To fleep on feather-beds occaſions 


a conſtant vapour-bath at night, which 'again - 2 


deſtroys che beneficial acquiſitions of the day.— 
To remove from a cold tempersture to. a fall | 
A 
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UF, argus ribns, Fo | 
nearly ſo prejudicial;as W 
ſuddenly the air r of 2 warm room, for that of a 


mꝛaiſſt and cold atmoſphere. This accounts, for the 
= 3 colds caught in ſummer, even by going 


 - from the burning rays of the ſun to the cooling = 
=. ſhade; and hence too the firſt cold of autumn is i 
_ moſt ſenſibly felt, becauſe we are en. t 
=_ tomed to that impreſſion. \ 


| „Much alſo, as has been, "ug kf 4 
A D ant pact ct 
Aurink, in reſpect to the ſtate of inſenſible perſpig-. 
E ation. The ſubtile and rarefied fluids: only, not 
thoſe of a coarſe and aily conſiſtence, can pervade 
3 the fein. Too many oleaginous, viſcous, and 
- ._._- © erude. articles of nouriſhment, ſuch as fat meat, 
BL paſtry, beiled mealy diſnes, ſmoked, hams, fau- 
ages, &c. have a ſtrong tendency to obſtruct the 
free perſpiration of the body, e 
e eee ee 5 
=. All the depreſſing paſſions, and emotions. area. 
b= * powerful check to inſenſible_perſpizaton,; anbile, | 
3 | .on- the. contrary, thoſe: of an exhilarating nature 
5 may promate and. increaſe it to ſuch a degree, as 
ſometimes to prove the pre- diſpoſing, though dif- 
A !nnnt cauſe of conſumptions. Moderate daily ex- 
1 erciſe is eminently calculated to ſupport this func» 
| -, «tion, and to ſtrengthen the whole-body. Clean- 
| Jineſs produces a ſimilar effect; for ſome impurities 
continually ſettle on the ſurface: of the body z- and 
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- 1 to health, . they "may 7 
occaſion many obſtinate diſtempers, which might 

be eaſily prevented, or at leaſt checked in their 

progrels, hes proper and conſtant m.. 0 

a Kin. | 
Too violent a perſpitation lee great acht. 
lity of the body, or a laxity of the cutaneous veſlels, 
wich may frequently be removed by cold bathing 
or waſhing. When perſons are troubled with 
unuſual night-ſweats, they may receive benefit + 48 
it be not a ſymptom of hectic fever) by taking, 
immediately before going to bed, two or three 


drachms of cream of tartar, in either beer or 


water. But if this ſimple remedy, after repeated 
trials, ſhould prove ineffectual, a profeſſional man 
ought to be conſulted ; as long-continued night- 


ſweats may in the eee weakneſs, and 
even conſumption. 

In moſt of the common colds, the popular 
ſtimulant remedies, ſuch as heating liquors, and 
particularly ſudorifics, are ill calculated to relieve 
the complaint. If the patient, at the ſame time, 
be troubled with pain in the bowels, head ach, 
a foul tongue, &c. a gentle laxative will be of 
greater ſervice than the diaphoretics. But if the 
ſtomach be peculiarly affected, if the tongue be 
clean and the appetite good; two or three cups of 
warm diluent drink, a tepid bath of the legs, 3 
moderately warm room and dreſs, gentle „ 
the * * are the * 
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As 5 retention 106 aleleß and hd matter 
is hurtful, it is not leſs detrimental to health, if 


ſubſtances not ready to be evacuated are geQted 
from the body.—Of this kind are bleedings from 


the noſe, the mouth, and the veſſels of the anus: 


Y though theſe are not natural evacuations, yet they 


may occaſionally be beneficial, as Nature ſome- 
times makes an effort to expel noxious matter in 
an unuſual manner. But theſe parts or fluids 
jetted as pernicious, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ought not 


2 10 exiſt i in the body; and though the evacuation of 


them be beneficial, it is a ſymptom of diſeaſe. 
If, therefore, ſuch preternatural diſcharges take 
place too violently or frequently, they ought to 
be checked with judgment and circumſpection; 


and we ſhould endeavour to lead (but not to 


force) Nature to a more ſalutary canal, than that 


he has choſen, either by accident or wanton COM» 
FO 3 5 


| Of the Saliva, dg „ po -y 


Tut lr ſhould not be cited with? mucus, 
or flime ; the former is a fluid, not intended by 
Nature to be evacuated, as it ſerves the important 
purpoſe of mixing and preparing the food for the 
ſtomach; hence it ought not to be unneceſfarily 
© waſted by ſpitting-z the — 
201 2 Ka may 


* 
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may ve Fu thrown out as burdenſome and of. . 
Fenfive. The abſurd cuſtom of ſmoking tobacco 
z extremely prejudicial, : as it weakens the organs 
of digeſtion, deprives the body of many uſeful 
fluids, and has a direct tendency to emaciation, 
particularly in young perſons, and thoſe of lean and 
dry fibres. To theſe it js the more detrimental, 
that it promotes not only the ſpitting of faliva, 
but likewiſe other evacuations. This plant is pof- 
ſeſſed of narcotic properties, by which it produces 
in thoſe who firſt begin to ſmoke it, giddineſs, 
cold ſweats, vomiting, purging, and, from its ſti- 
mulus on a 2: -aN CO ON 
faliva. 

Prequeut = much ſrnoking ka; the 3 
yellow and black; the clay- pipes are apt to 


canker the teeth to ſuch a degree as to infect the 


breath, and produce putrid ulcers in the gums. 
Delicate perſons eſpecially ſuffer from this nauſequs | 
habit; as it has à direct tendency, not only to 
exſiccate their bodies, by contaminating the fluids, 


rendering them acrid, and vitiating the digef- 
tion and aſſimilation of food, but likewiſe to impair . 


the mental faculties, Thele effects, however, are 


leſs to be apprehended from ſmoking tobacco, if 
it has become habitual, and is not carried to exceſs. | 


'To perſons of a middle age, or thoſe of full 


growth, particularly the corpulent, the phlegm- 
atic, and ſuch. as are ſubject to catarrhal c 


om- 
1 it may occaſionally be of ſervice, if uſed 
: : with 


Fi 


” 


. 5 98 arten, 


1 


cially in damp, cold, and "IM 


weather, Yer ſuch perſons ought never to ſmoke 


immediately before, or after a meal, as the faliva i is 
materially requiſite, to aſſiſt the concoQion of food, 


which is not accompliſhed till about three or four 
hours after a meal ;—they ſhould ſmoke: flowly ; 
frequently drink ſmall draughts of beer, ale, tea, 


or any other diluent liquors, but neither ſpirits 
nor wine; and, laſtly, they ſhould uſe a clean pipe 
with a long tube; for the oil of, tobacco, ſettling 


on the ſides of the pipe, is one of the moſt acrimo- 


nious and hurtful ſubſtances, and may thus be 
3 


f the Mucus f the Nye. 


Tux ſecretion of this humour is WE by 
Nan to protect the olfactory nerves: hence 
eyery artificial mean of increaſing that ſecretion i 18 
prepoſterous, unleſs required by ſome particular 
indiſpoſition of the body. The. remarks, then, 
made with reſpect to the ſaliva and ſmoking, are 
ao applicable to the mucus of the noſe, and the 


| habit of taking ſnuff, The queſtion here is not 
ol that catarrhal ſecretion of viſcid ſlime, which i is 


ejected as uſeleſs. Snuff ſtimulates the mucous 


membrane of the noſe, and, iy mpathetically, 


55117 44 © * of 


the whole body; ;, y which the mental powers are 5 
in 


only, and on occaſions that require ſuch a imuſus} 
it may be productive of ſome advantage; but 
| 7 Vquid ſterrfutitoty*deferves* &very preference to 


x Poder, nick, though at Hrfr fimulating and ; 


okeafidning 2flow of viſcous matter, in "the end 


always obſtrutts the noſtrils, And if this ſtimulus” 
be too violent, it may bring on fo profuſe a dil. | 


charge of matter from the delicate membrane! 
n as to relax and corrode it, and to 


by By the gold nag of ſome 122 who were anxious 
to ſee the fargical performance of an empiric, whoſe name 


does not deſerve to be recorded herez. 1 this day (September, 
* 1798) oy a party, to witneſs the pretended effects | 


8 certain auff. powder, together with what he calls his. 
achat delle, which are at beſt but a clumſy imitation of 


Meſſmer's Animal Magnetiſm (vid. page 14) and foll.) 3 and, as 


ſych; have not even the merit of originality. —The medi- 
cated ſauff appears to be an aſſiſtant mean contrived by this 
Charlatan,*to ſtupify the heads of his patients, who were 

erally of the loweſt claſs. The German adventurer flood 


in need of nb external remedies to affect the nerves of the 
Fariſſan fanaties, while our London; Mountebank cannot, 


without ſome additional Rimulus; operate on Engli/b brains. 
All chis is charaReriſtic of the vile and deſpicable plans 


adopted by quacks ; but, to hear an ignorant pretender to 


medicine deſcanting on the virtues exiſting in his acromatic: 
belts; maintaining” that an univerſal magnetic ſpirit, pers, 
vades them; that this ſpirit alone cures all the diſeaſes i inci- 
dent to the Bunt frame, even broken limbs and exfolia-" 
tions of bones 3 and, laſtly,/to permit an audacious impoſtor- 
to impeach the honeſty of the whole Faculty, before a deluded 
audienee - ſuch outrage loudly calls for the Ho 
the civil magiſtrate. 
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produce a polypur, or r concretion of oe ed | 

in the noſtrils, e | 

In ſeveral diſeaſes, of che hows, eyes, ad. = 
however, the taking of  ſnuf.may occaſionally ſup- 
ply the place of an artificial iſſue; though an ex- 
travagant uſe of it will moſt certainly produce a 
contrary effect; namely, accumulation of matter in 
the head, bleeding of the noſe, and other com- 
plaints. Farther, it would be extremely injudi- 
cious to adviſe the uſe of. ſnuff to perſons of a 
phthiſical conſtitution, or thoſe afflicted with inter- 
nal ulcers, and ſubject to ſpitting of blood; as, by 
the violent ſneezing it at firſt occaſions, ſuch indivi- 
duals might expoſe themſelves to imminent danger. 
Public ſpeakers of every kind, as well as teachers 
of languages, and, in ſhort, all thoſe to whom 
a clear and diſtin& articulation is of conſequence, 
ought to avoid this habit, which, when carried'to 
exceſs, is, in this · reſpect, extremely prejudicial. 
Thoſe, too, who have a regard for cleanlineſs will 
not accuſtom themſelves to this hurtful practice. 
In ſhort, the continual uſe of ſnuff gradually 
vitiates the organs of ſmell ; ; weakens the faculty of 
light, by withdrawing the humours from the eyes; 
impairs the ſenſe of hearing; ; renders breathing 
difficult ; depraves the palate ; and, if taken too 
copioully, falls into.the ſtomach, and, in a high 
degree, i injures the organs of digeſtion... 

\ Beſides the many bad effects already 8 
taking ſhuff may be pI with another conſe. 


quence, | 


on BVACUATIONS, . Sie 5 
quence, 28 dangerous to the alimentary. canal. 
While the noſe. is continually obſtructed, and a free 

reſpiration is impeded, the habitual, ſnuff-taker ge- 
always obliged to keep his mouth partly open, 
and conſequently to inſpire more frequently and 
with greater efforts. Thus, by inhaling too much 
air, he probably lays the foundation of that trou- - * 
bleſome flatulency, which is common among thoſe 
hypochondriacs who babitually take ſnuff. Hence 
every perſon, unleſs good reaſons can be aſh gned 
in favour of it; -ought to be ſeriouſly diſſuaded from 
the uſe of ſnuff, as well as of tobacco: and it 
deſerves to be remarked, that both theſe practices 
may be ſafely, and cannot be too ſuddenly relin- 
quiſhed, as ſoon as reaſon, prevails over ſenſual - Ko 
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55 then ears be ſeldom, or. not properly cleaned, | 
chi ſometimes accumulates: a ſpecies of wax, 
which grows tough and hard, diminiſhes the acute- 
neſs of. hearing, obſtruQs the paſſage to the car, 
and may at length produce total deafneſs, Co- 
pious eux-wax, if it become thin and acrid, may 
otcaſion pain, and ſometimes a running or ſuppuk 
ration in the ears. Daily waſhing with cold water 
ſtrengthens. theſe organs, and is an excellent pre. 


n. of che ſenſe of bearinge—ll it be appre-. 
ö 1 handed, 
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bended, der nisch 2 
the cavity of the ear, it may be uſefuf to intro“ 


duce fome ſweet oil into the orifice, and to repeſe 
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A are fluxes of blood, aur to boch 
ſexes, when required and regulated by Nature; 
but, if fuppreſſed, they may be productive of 
ferious and fatal conſequences. The menſe are 


irregular ! in their appearance and diſappearance; 


being much influenced by climate, and the con- 
ſtitution of the body: the hemorrhoids, on the 


contrary, originate from the mode of living, joined 


to a particular temperament of the individual. 
Bleeding of the noſe ariſes either from a ſuper- 
abundance of blood; and its impetuous circulation, 


or from the burſting of one of the ſmall arteries. 


As long as theſe fluxes continue within” proper 
limits, and do not exhauſt the ſtrength of the perſon 
ſubje& to them, there is not the leaſt neceſſity to 


employ any artificial means of ſuppreſſing them ; 


becauſe Nature muſt not be rudely checked in her 
bendficeur efforts. Nay, even the affeftions and 


paſſions of the mind ought to be duly regulated, 


7 
particularly by females of an irritable temper, 
during the recurrence of the menſes; for theſe 


may, according to circumſtances, be either preter« 
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great-injury; of health.! Moi 9 ftgo. Soong ery 
: ade it ds extremely: imptvdehn for young 
women th:expole! their feet and legt to dangerous 
colds, in waſtuüng the'fldors of rooms andi paſſages 
upon their Rnees, at a time wWhenothey ought 
particularly to guard againſt the acceſß bf damp 
and cold. Humane and ſenſible perſona would 
not require their ſervants to follow this prejudicial 
practice, by which they are liable to contract the 
moſt obſtinate diſorders: it produces obſtructions 
in the abdomen, ſwelling of the legs, dropſical 
complaints, palfy, and even conſumptions; hence 
the multitude of female ſeryants continually r 
* in the e derdht CES 


Bor led — than the eppes dn of hemor- 
rhages, is the retention of the milk in the female 
breaſt. This, likewiſe; is generally occaſioned by 


JG 


indulging in fits of paſſion, or by expoſing the 
body, and particularly the lower extremities, to 


the influence of damp and cold places, or wearing 


wet clothes, and linen not properly aired. Hence 


may ariſe nodules, or ſmall lumps in the breaſts, 


troubleſome ſwellings, eſpecially if the milk de 
abundant, inflammations accompanied with excru- 


ciating pain and violent fever, ulcers in one or 
mae time, or ſcir- 
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regard to food and drink, 
ion the ſuppreſſion of the 
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ge with f had v the Confltuto of the bet. 
viqual under what cir cumftances i it t may be 3 
"Ya £29 lee or buriful to Health, i 


- | SUBJECT of ſuch extenſive We both - 


to our ' phyſical and moral welfare, as the 


conſequences reſulting from either too limited 


or extravagant intercourſe between the ſexes, ds. 


ee eee de, e e OO 
attention of the philoſop her. 

The inclination. to this Mteswburctg as he ben 
nature, than other bodily functions. Yet, as the 
ſemen is the moſt fubtile and ſpirĩtuous part of the 
human frame, and as it ſerves to the ſupport of the 
nerves, this evacuation is by no means àbſolutely 
neceſſary ; and it is beſides attended with cireum· 
ſtances not common to any other. The emiſſion 


of ſemen enfeebles the body more than the loſs * 


twenty times the lame quantity of blood, more than 

violent eathartics, emetics, &c. ; © hence (exceſſes 

4 ef Le prodicts 'x'debilltating effect on the 
whole nervous ſyſtem, on both body and mind. 

. 3 i is founded on the obſervations of the ableſt 

| ene that the greateſt part of this refined 
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connected with it, are no leſs inherent M 
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1 | fluid is Wee a mine with. ha 3 
_— of which it conſtitutes the molt rarefied and volatile 
part; and that it im Con to the body peculiar 
1 1 2 8 and vigour. Theſe bene - 
= ficlal effeQy cannot be expected, if the ſemen. de 
_ vial y, an 5 walted. Beſides, the | 


7 EY emiſſion F n of it 5 accompanied with a peculiar ſ 
: 1 * 1 4.4330 Waren g ö | 
Fk bean on and conyulſion, of the whole > | \ 
. enn 

which is 2 255 ſucceeded 'by relaxation. For the 


1 = "op amet Kidinows:tKoughts, wikhout any 


=_ be by-oceaoning = propution of the blood e 
* . the ale, pd. Mr 4.536781) 7 


na ſtate of e een in proper bounds, 
e not detrimental to health... Nature, infleed, - 
__ {pontaneovſly-cfiefts it, in the moſt healthy ãndivi- 
mals, during ſleep ; and, as long as we ub ſere n 
Auerence in bodily. and mental energylafter-füchk 
I ouſſes, there is no danger ta be apprehanded from 
tem. E as well eftabliſhed;:and atteſted by the 
SES experience of: eminent: hyſfitians, that in Gertain 
deem both:of wen and eme. e Habe 
1 va permanent remedy that can be adviſed to 

#K = xepſtore their languiſhing health. It is, not ungom- 
won t find, that t melancholy, Anturable. by 
_— -. | of both ſexes, by exchanging « ſingle ate far that 
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here are a variety of dreumſtances, by vida 
Siber the utility or the inſalubrity of the ſexual in- 
. tercourſe- is, in general, to be determined. —It is 
cnducive to the welkbeing of the individual, if 
Nature (not an extravagant or diſordered imagina - 
tion) induces us to ſatisfy this inclination, W 
undder the following condition??? 
1. In young perſons, that is, adults, 0e deb er 
a middle age; as, from the flexibility of their veſ- 
ſels, the:ſttength of their muſcles, and the abun» 
dance of their vital ſpirits, they can the better ſuſ. 


nuin the loſs occaſioned by this indulgence. oe; f * 0 
. In robuſt perſous, who loſe no more than b - - ——_ 
_ almoſt immediately replaced. 3 _— 


3. In fprightly individuals, and ſuch as are par- 
_ Genlarly addicted to pleaſure; for, the ie the 
i 8 the ſafer is its gratification.” - © 
4. In perſons who are accuſtomed 1145 
** purſues a different path, accordingly as ſhe 
„ eee e or to the evacu- 5 
ation of this fluid. - _— 
5. With a beloved ebheck; as the power aimat- 1 
ing the nerves and muſcular. fibres is in x proportion. "0 0 
to the pleaſure received. 1 
6. After à ſound ſleep; becauſe then the body - = 
is more energetic ; is provided with a new ſtock © MY 
of vital ſpirits; and the fluids are duly prepared jm - 
hence the early morning appears to be defigned 
by Nature for the exerciſe of this function; as " 
the e then: moſt vigorous ; and, being * _— 


WY Wee evi NTERCOURIE, 2 | 


| employed in any. other, purſuit, ts l 5 
penſity to this is the greater: beſides, at Mis time; 


3 hours ſleep can be readily obtained, by which 


N are, Wm eee 
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digeſtion, ſo material to the 00 ** wan 


nech is then uninterrupted. Laſtiyy, 


8. In the vernal months; as Nature, at this 
ſeaſon in particular, incites all the lower animals 
to ſexual intereourſe; as we are then moſt vigor -· 
ous and ſprighily; and as the ſpring is not only 


the ſafeſt, but likewiſe the beſt time, with reſpect 
to the conſequences reſulting from that intercourſe. 


It is well aſcertained by experience, that children 
begotten in ſpring are of more ſolid fibres, and 
conſequently more. vigorous and robuſt, than thoſe 
generated in the heat of ſummer, or cold * N 
winter. 

i may be collected . the following 3 
ſtances, whether or not the gratification" of the 
ſexual impulſe has been conducive to the well-being 
of the body; namely, if it be not ſucceeded by 


a peculiar laffitude ; if the body do not feel heavy, 


and the mind 45 to reflection: all which are 
favourable ſymptoms, indicating that the various 


powers have ſuſtained no eſſential loſs, and that 


ſuperffuous matter only has been evacuated. 
Farther, the healthy appearance of the urine, 


in ts aſe, as well as cheerfulneſs and vivacity of 
E | 8 1 mind, 


TR ann fluids, © el 
e e an een ſtate of the © 


ben it has been immoderate, and without 5 

| Inplſ of Nacr, on particularlyin the following 2 

r in an debited perſons; a4 they do not N 1 

after this enervating Wa is conſequently much 1 
ee Their digeſtion neceſſarily ſuffers, per- __ 
. is checked, and the body becomes languid | 1 
3 * $9 aged, whoſe. vital heat is diminiſhed, 


whoſe frame is enfeebled by the moſt moderate -- _ 
- enjoyment, and whoſe ſtrength, already reduced, _ 
ſuffers. a ſtill greater diminution, from every loſs, ' © *» 
7 dat is accompanied with a violent convulſion of 2 43 

wi in perſons not arrived at the age of ma- EEE . Bag 
raaity by an early intercourſe with the other 
ſex, they become enervated and emaciated, and _ 
en their lives. Tg 1 

4. In dry, choleric, and thin perſons: theſe, — 
even at a mature age, ſhould ſeldom indulge 1 


VE” 1 et 


=” OO ne OI | 
- | in the body, the greater vill be che ſubſequent — 
1 dryneſs. Hence, likewife, 10 perſons ina"ſtate of 
© intoxication," this interocürfe is extremely pen 


those; becauſe in ſuch" ſtate the increaſed | 


c ueulaten of the blood towards the bend, titty 
dbdde attended with dangerous conſequenc „ ſuch 
28 burſting of blood-veſfels, apoplexy, bc- 
; 5 a the eee are ans 0rd eee 


3 bete 2 of | —— 
1 cornſequently the aliment remains too long unaſſi. 
3 milated, and becomes burdenſome 1 to the ſtomach. 
. After violent exerciſe; in wich cafe it is fill 
+ more hurtful than in the prec , where muſculat 
= ſtrength was not conſumed, but only required to 
the aid of another function. Aſter bodily fa 
on the contrary, the neceſſary energy is in a man- 
ner exhauſted, ſo that every additional exertion 
of the body muſt be peculiarly injuriouu s. 
J. im the heat of furnmer, it is leſs to be indulged = 
in than in ſpring and autumn; becauſe. the pro- 
ceſs of concoction and aſſimilation is effected leſs 
vigorouſiy in ſummer than in the other ſeaſvns, 
and conlequently che loſſes ſuſtained are not ſo 
- eafily recovered. For a fimilat reaſon, the ſexual 
commerce is: more debilitating, and the capacit 
„ „ for 
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mite diane. The ſame remark is appllenble © 


every Maren temperature combined with moiſtureg 
which! is extremely pe” to debilitate the ſolid 
2 Hence hatters, dyers, bakers; brewers, 

and all «hoſe ee een eee 
258. Ae pater of body, which there 


bling; as, in this caſe, various powers are er- 
hauſted at once. 


d K 4 : $ y * 
Inn en deer een 


It is an. unfavourable ſymptom; if the eff after 
this inter courſe be uneaſy; which plainly indicates; 


that more has been loſt,” than could be repuiea by 
lleep'#but'if, at the ſame time, it be produktive 


of relaxation, ſo as to affect the inſenſible perſpira- 


tion, it is @ il} ſtronger proof that it has bern de- 


imm 00 dhe bonftitition.. There mer f 


been before Ibſerved, two principal cauſes, from 
which the indulgence in this paſſion has a debili- 


men: 1. by the convulſive motion of the wh6le 
frame, combined with the impaſſioned eeſtaſy of 
the mind; and, 2. by the loſs of this eſſential 
fluid; more than by any other cireumſtance. But; 


if it de not enütted, the ſubſequent relaxation * 


inconſiderable, and not much increaſed even on 
the following day; if the ſemen ſhould be ejekted, 


"= a repetition of the intercourfe.—Ir cerrainly 
n that ſwellings of the fcrotum may 


way 2 hd ns 223 38977 


muſculat᷑ exertion, it is comparatively more enſee! 


tating effect on the conſtitution, particularly in 


25278 : | ariſe 
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continue long; one rev Se nat raſh. 
4 cient to reſtore their energy. Such temperance 
AP highly beneficial to the whole body, while it 
dees to animate all its powers, and to promote 

8 enſible perſpiration, as well as the circulation of 
RC the blood. The ſemen can be emitted without-in- 
the e if nature a demand it, chat 


—4 w 


1 ä FRV 
24 s it is principally this fluid which alforile: viva« 
”_, gity, muſcular ſtrength, and energy to the animal 
82 | machine, the frequent loft of it cannot but weaken 
ie nerves, the ſtomach, the inteſtines, the eyes, 
the heart, the brain—in ſhort, the whole body, 

| together with the mental faculties ;—it in a manner 
=. deſtroys the ardour for every thing great and beau. 
5 tiful, and ſurrenders the voluptuary, in the prime 
1 of his life, to all the terrors and inſirmities of 
premature old age, from which even the conju- 
ſtate cannot ſave him. The moſt certain con- | 


# 


. 


' 


en 541. renn, 3 
— excels. in r, is- hypoctondelai, | 


himſelf Far repetition of theſe convullive. K 
extions of his vital ſpirits, and thus precipitates 


himſelf into ſtill greater  miſery.—Many of the 
diſcaſes of the eyes originate from ſuch: intempe - 


rance; and theſe votaries of pleaſure are not un- 


frequently attacked with faber dorſalit, or con- 
ſumption of thy: Lind: oo ARE 19 8 
Here likewiſe, ety jndividual. Ry to ay 
proper regard to his conſtitution. Some are pro- 
vided by Nature with an uncommon portion of 
© bodily vigour, while others are but ſparingly ſup- 
plied : the former, therefore, overcome flight tranſ- 
greſſions of this Kind, without much danger, while 
the latter cannot commit exceſſes with impunity. 
The natural inſtin ought always to be confulted, 
in whatever, relates to this function; but it ſhould 
not, as is frequently the caſe, be confounded with 
the. artificial. ſtimulus. Hypochondriacs, indeed; 
as well as thoſe who make uſe of many nouriſhing 


ſpecies of food and drink, are ſometimes ſtimulated _ 
merely by a certain acrimony in the abdominal 


veſſels; ſuch a ſtimulus, however, is [I ute 
connected with the impulſe of nature. 
- Frequent and copious emiſſions, og: e are 


broduelre of equally bad effects; they bring on 


: 


_ 


* 
3 n en eee 
e at an early perisd A and 


ſoon prepare the exhauſted ſufferer for th Brave. 
But infntteiy more dangerous is the Necfet vice of 


| Oftanifin, which debillitates the body more than any 
other ſpecies of debauchery. By. this execrable 


Practice, a greater quantity of ſemen is evacuated, 


than by the natural commerce between the ak} 
the vital ſpirits cannot operate ſo uniforitily, as to 


counterbalance the convulſive effects which agitate 
the whole animal frame; and che circumſtances, 
which render this hateful vice ſo deſtructive to both 


ſexes, particularly at a tender age, are, that the 


opportunities of committing it are more frequent 


than thoſe of who npcaPonga pom and . 1 
bur too often becomes habitull. | 


The imagination which, by the natural union of 
the ſexes, i is in a certain degree gratified, becomes 
with every repetition of Onaniſm more diſordered, 
and is continually filled with libidinous images: 
and although the frequent loſs of ſemen is, for à 
conſiderable time, fupplied by 4 Hud of an infe- 
rior quality, yet, even by this imperfe& ſupply, 
the body is drained of the ſpirituous and wor! Va- 
luable parts of its füt Au DOR 5 

All kinds of evacuation, when immoderate, are rt 
prejudicial to health ; but that of the ſemen is par- 
ticularly ſo; for it is an eſtabliſned fact, that every 


| Time ierten the ſecretion of humours, and 
ny Nature is neceſſarily forced to make * 


. n * . 


yo ip reſtore. the. loſſes, ſuſtained, in- che ß 
(ror: Nh in its conſequenzes, the moſt run 
an ee $: To Sgedriomed a nt” een, 
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ode moſt female animals refuſe. to receive the 


and ought not to be confideret}.as:a matter of an- 


difference. Such females as wantenly ſub mo 


it may readily miſcarry; for thei fetus is thus much 


compreſſed; and an additignal flow; of humehtfs is - 
thereby oocakoned. If, hqwever, in marfietl life, - 
ibis intercourſe, notwithſtanding its impropriety, 
ſhould, be indulged in, t ought to be ꝑractiſed 
with precautien, and not too frequently; Anu, 


exceſſes: na not only anfeeble the mother; but 


likewiſe, be attended with effects very huttful -w 


the child, Nay, it is aſſerted by ſome authora, 


in the head; ars to be aſeribed chiefly to this: prae· 
tice among parents; a concluſion which, ne * 
hypothetical, is not unreaſonableee. 


A condection with kemales fuckling children; is 
not leſs improper; as the milk is thereby vitiated, 
and the health of the infant affected. Nor is it 
juſtiſiable to gratify this paſſion during the menſes; 


s 


males, while, they are in al ſtate of pregnanty, the. 
connection with pregnant. women appears tor he 
pbyfically! icaproper. Although. the dangeraus 
conſequences. hence ariſing; hoth to the mother 
and ebildg may have been exnggerated yet the 
embrace of women far advanced in pregnancy is 
vertainly not donformable to the laws of Nature, 
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| nch may be either this tassen) Hyatt, 
or, by the increaſe neceſs of the füt may ter. 


minate in an hemorrhage of the wotiil)*"befides 
hich, the ſexual "intercourſe during 'this period, 

as well as for ſome days immediately Preceding, 

_ cannot anſwer the purpoſe of generation; becauſe 
the ovum of the female, being but flightly attached, 
is" again ſeparated by the periodical-/ diſcharge. 
Hence the congreſs of the ſexes is moſt generally 
crowned" with fertility, © after the catemenia have 
ceaſed; for then the female is in che moſt proper 
Nate for fecundation, becauſe that the ovum has 
duſſielent time to be conſolidated, I * Une 
menſtrual evacuation; * aſt 

Not with a view (6 ſilly idle RED bur f fir 
the (information of che judicious reader, 1 ſhall 
give ſomę particulars, relative to the nature of the 
Nemwilnat;fluid, The ſemen in men, as it is emitted, 

conſiſts of various eompound humours. Beſides 
; the real ſemen'prepared in the ſcrotum, and depo- 
Aited in the proper veſicles, it is mixed with the 
peculiar moiſture contained in the latter, with the 
Iquor ſecreted by che proſtrate gland, and proba- 
bly lalſo with ſome mucus or phlegm from the 
urethra. It is of a greyiſn colour, inclining to 
white, is glutinous and tough, has a very volatile, 
penetrating ſmell, and is of conſiderable ſpecific 
gravity. \ In water, the thicker. part, which in all 
probability is the pure ſemen, ſinks to the bottom; 
| another part * and ſorms a 
GK 1 thin 


or vm * mern bobs 3 wo 


. of che water,” \Iri/pars 
bons not/arrived at the age of maturity, and like. 
ae, eee of-u'thin and ſerous 
nne bo? 2 90203; 2 

in the freſh knen et thoſs who are capable of 
\procreating, we find a great number of animal 
culæ, which can be perceived only by mean or 
che moſt powerful microſcopes: theſe do pot 
appear to be mere veſicles filled with at 3'-as 
they are formed irregularly, otie extremity being 
ſomewhat ſpherical, the other ſmaller! and rather 


Pointed z—cheir ſuppoſed uſe will be mentioned 


towards the concluſion of this chapter, when treats 


ing on the different theories of generation. 979b 


As part of the fmall artery, thrpugh which'the 


| blood is propelled into boch teſticles, runs imine» 


diately under the ſkin, and conſequently the blood 
is conducted from a warmer to a much colder 


place ʒ as the ſeminal tubes in the teſticles are very 
delicate and long, and take throughout a ſerpentine 
courſe — the canal traverſing the upper teſticle 


(epididymis): being” alone thirty feet long and up- 


wards; as; laſtly, the narrow ſeminal tubes paſs 


over into the wider canal of the epididymis, and 


7 Ni n 


this again into the ſtill wider ſeminal paſſage: it 18 


obvious, that the ſecretion and evacuation af the 


femen not only takes place very nn but 0 


in very ſmall quantity. 


Nature ſcems to employ a nase u time in 


preparing and perfecting a fuid, which is indiſ- 


penſably 


wo — ens, — — r ; | 
r.! T—— bas 
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8  praſably noceſary.th Aa" | 
| FA Which is omitted im een 
mercdurſe betwect thei ſexes, and mühe in Cum 
to be equal to half an ounce weight#)can | 
be d gradually placed. Hence--It happens, 
at iakeno men af aſtrong conſtitutions cannot ini ; 
Wie in wenery mot than once in>three'or, four 
t for anꝶ conſicerable time, without inpairing 
their health; and diminiſhing their ſtreugtii. Theſe 
Farbe chowevet, apply chiefly, h and almaſt ex- 

cluſiwelyi to the male ſex j for. willi regard to 
amal, it is an erroneous .potion;.that they ſet 
dete an ſemen zwhat has, formerly been confi 
dered as ſuch, eonſiſts merely f a. pituitous 
* guar proceeding, from the womb and the 
Mainau! eit bod 09, bollegorg! a ood 
bod? return rm his wort 4igrefſions: hal fat» 
ther,obſeryc, that, where jt may;bg otherwiſe pro- 
per, it is an excellent and heakbful rule, (however 
s it may appear. i0 the ſenſualſt) to gratify 
ation for the ſexual cammeree only at re- 

e periods, ſo that nature may become 
bahituajed to it, without making unuſualand bur. 
_- fil. efforts. This, might be attended, with the ad- 
Sigonal, advantage, that; Perlen ana conjugal 
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* Inis den, as as wall: as W immediately followin 
* oeſ upoh che autharity of Prof. Loves, of Jena; and 1 
here refer to his excellent work? * Dlnients of Medical An- 
apology, Sc. (m Germar „ t. ſecond. edition, So. 
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ſtate, would not be ſo apt to commit exceſſes, 
which, in the end; are productive of ſatiety and 


indifference towards the object of former affection, 
and which are undoubtedly the „ on pl 
1 and degenerate offspring. 7 


No irregularities whatever are more e | 


puniſhed than thoſe of venery ; and, though the 
conſequences ſhould not immediately take place, 


they unavoidably follow, and generally at a time 


when they are moſt ſeverely felt; ſometimes in 
the organs of generation alone, and ſometimes 


over the whole body. Even the connection with | | 


the moſt beloved object, the poſſeſſion of whom * I 4 


has been long and anxiouſly wiſhed for, does 1 


exempt the voluptuary from theſe prejudicial ef. 


fects, if the bounds of moderation be exceeded: 
the imagination at length becomes diſordered; the 
head is filled with libidinous images; and the pre- 
dominating idea of ſenſual enjoyment excludes the 
reflections of reaſon. Thus Nature becomes in a 


manner forced to conduct the fluids' to the parts? 


of generation, ſo that ſuch unfortunate perſons 
cannot relinquiſh this deſtructive habit; they are 


troubled with in voluntary emiſſions of the ſemen, 


which are extremely debilitating, and which either 
deprive them entirely of the faculty of procreating, 
or deſtroy the elaſticity of the parts,” and exhauſt 


the ſemen to ſuch a degree, as to Pw caly 
feeble and enervated children. . | 


0 AK ; MM | 5 1 C 1 


( 


. Re. 
violent fluxes of the menſes, bearing down'of the 
vagina, and innumerable other maladies of a diſ- 
body are at firſt manifeſted by a general relaxation 
of the ſolids: the whole nervous ſyſtem is reduced 
to a ſtate of extreme debility, which is ſeldom, if 
ever, removed by the moſt rigorous adherence to 
diet, and the moſt appoſite medical remedies. 
Hence neceſſarily ariſe, as has been already ob- 
| ſerved, the almoſt infinite varieties of hypochon- 
 driafis, and imbecility, to ſo alarming a 
, hat perſons of this deſcription cannot diret their 
attention to one object, for a quarter of can 
mory as well as their judgment are greatly im- 
paired; and in ſhort, all the faculties of mind, 
all its ſerenity and tranquillity, are ſo much af. 
fected, that: they ſcarcely enjoy one happy mo- 

The external ſenſes do not ſuffer leſs upon theſe 
occaſions: the eyes, eſpecially, become weaker, 
_ imaginary figures are continually floating before 
them, and frequently the power of viſion is en- 


. trely deſtroyed. —The ſtomach. allo, on account 


of its intimate connection with the nerves, in 2 
great meaſure partakes of theſe inſiumitzes : 


et ruf SEXUAL INTERCOURSE, 355 | 


- whe ante diſeaſes: of various degrees of 
malignity z=the lungs too become diſordered ; 
bence dhe many lingering and incurable con- 
ſumptions, which deſtroy ſuch numbers in the 
prime of life. If, however, they ſurvive the bane- 


ful effects of their intemperance, their bodies be- 
come bent from abſolute weakneſs, their gait 


fuggiſh and tottering, and the reſidue of their 


days is marked with painful debility. | 

' Young perſons, as well as thoſe whoſe employ- 
ments require much muſcular exertion, are in an 
uncommon. degree weakened by frequent de- 


bauches. Indeed, the ſexual intercourſe, even | 
vithin the limits of moderation, is more hurtful 
to ſome individuals than to others. Thus, a per- 


ſon. born of ſtrong and healthy, parents is not 
nearly ſo much hurt by occaſional extravagance 


as another, whoſe parents were weak and ener- 


vated, or who is himſelf threatened with con- 


ſumption; and, laſtly, thoſe alſo ought to be ab- 
ſtemious in this reſpẽct, who feel an unuſual 


laſſitude and weakneſs, i: the leaſt indul- 
. There are people who, from ignorance, have long 


been in the habit of committing exceſſes, and who 


wiſh at once to reform their mode of life ; the con- 


ſequence. of this ſudden change generally is an in- 
creaſed debility ; and they become very liable to fits 


of the gout, hyſtericand hypochondriacalcomplaints. 


* re ſenſible of their growing weakneſs, 


nat s | they 
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5 ben to relieve themſelves by . 
remedies, which render their ſituation {till worſe, 


being apt to occaſion involuntary" emiſſions of 
ſemen in the night, to relax and deſtroy the ſto- 
mach, and at length to produce an irritating acri- 
mony in the inteſtines, which is the frequent cauſe 
of ſuch emiſſions. Even the mild corroborants 
cannot be uſed here with any hopes of ſucceſs ; 
as the body i is overloaded with pituitous phlegm, 


from which readily ariſe jaundice and droply. 
Hence it is more adviſable, and, at leaft in a. 
phyſical reſpect, more ſalutary, to return from 
ſuch irregularities by gradual ſteps, than "yy a too 
| fudden and dangerous change. x 
It is further -remarkable, that moſt ets 

eſpecially in the. higher ranks, do not marry at 
a proper period of life; partly from caprice and 
family-conſiderations ; ' partly on account of the 
_ difficulty to maintain a family, in the preſent more 
expenſive mode of living; and partly from other 
cauſes which are beſt known to bachelors. ' Thus 
they enter into the conjugal ſtate, when their 
frame is enervated by diſſipation of every kind; but 
fuch debauchees ought not to be permitted by the 


State to encumber the world with a degenerate  Y 


offspring. 1 5 | . 

On the contrary, to de married too early, and 
before a perſon has attained the age of maturity, 
is likewiſe i improper and hurtful. Every candidate 


for matrimony ſhould endeavour to Obit the 


3 moſt 
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/ moſt accurate intelligence, whether the object f 
his affection be qualified for the various duties of 
that ſtate, or whether the be ſubject to phthiſical, ä 
hyſteric, and nervous complaints, all of which, 
ought to be guarded againſt; as, beſides the miſ- 
fortune of being united to a valetudinary partner, 
healthy women only will produce Rnd, and vi⸗ 


gorous children. 

Thoſe who do not marry for the fake of wealth 
and family-intereſt, ſhould , chooſe a well-formed 
and agreeable partner, as deformed mothers ſeldom 
bring forth handſome children. The natural diſ- 
poſition of a woman likewiſe, deſerves to be. in- 


veſtigated, previous to the union; for it is the 


opinion of accurate obſervers, that children moſt 
generally inherit the propenſities and. paſſions of 
the mother. There ought to be no remarkable 
difference between the age of the married couple ; 3 
and the moſt proper time of life for matrimony, 
in our climate in general, appears to be that be- 


tween the age of eighteen and twenty in the fe. 
male, -and from * two to oy: Jour in the | 


male ſex. : 


Laſtly, women who are 7 9 or who 5 


have had the rickets in their infancy, ought not to 


enter the ſtate of wedlock; the former, in- parti- 


cular, (according to the rules of ſound ſtate · po- 
licy) ſhould by no means be allowed to marry, 
until examined by profeſſional perſons, whether 
there be any impediment to child: bearing from the 

MM 3 ; | Preter- 
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 firoture of the bee . 8 
quently renders the Ceſarean operation tieceſſiry z/ 5 
or the artificial ſeparation of the pelvis is connected  - - 
with imminent danger 'of life. For the ſame rea- - 

' fon, even elderly women ſhould not be encouraged” | 
to engage in matrimony, as they either remain 
+ birren, or, if not, they experience "OT 8 


and painful parturition, 


In ſome rare inſtances, however, too great 8 
a may be the cauſe of ſerious diſtempers. 
A total retention of the ſemen is not indeed al- 
ways hurtful; but it may be ſo, occaſionally, to 
perſons naturally laſcivious, and to thoſe of a cor - 
pulent habit. Theſe are generally provided with 
an abundance of the ſeminal fluid, which, if too 
long retained in the body, cauſes involuntary eva- 
cuations, plethora, ſwellings, pain and inflamma- 
tion of the ſeminal veſſels, the inſpiſſation and at 
length corruption of the ſtagnating ſemen—and 
ſometimes priapiſms, canvulſions, e | 
at length furious lewdneſs. | 
The female ſex are not leſs liable to diſeaſes 
from inevitable abſtinence : loſs of ſtrength, chlo- 
roſes, Auor albus, hyſterics, and even Juror uteri. 
nut, may ſometimes be the conſequence. Yet, 1 
cannot upon this occaſion omit to remark, that 
theſe effects ſeldom, if ever, take place in thoſe 
who live regularly, and do not encourage libidi- 
nous. ideas; and that both males and females 
would OOTY dere How betiefit from 
es total 
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| 8 till marriage, than by an unk 
mited indulgence in venery: in the former caſe; 
they wauld not only iu à great meaſure contribute 

to their vigour of body and mind, but alſo to the 
prolongation of life. —Young women of an habi- 


r e ee eee 
ardent deſire to change their ſtate. 
Jo repair the injuries Weich en hy i u 


ceſſive indulgence in the ſexual commerce, ſuch 


means ought to be employed, as are calculated to 
remove the irregularities which have taken place 
in the functions of digeſtion and perſpiration, and 
to give new energy to the ſolid parts. With this 
intention, the quantity of food is not of fo much 
conſequence as its quality ; hence the diet ſhould 
be nouriſhing, of eaſy digeſtion, and have a tend- 
ency to promote inſenſible perſpiration :- in all 
ſtates of debility, a light and ſpare diet is the 


moſt ſuitable to reſtore ſtrength, without exerting 
too much the digeſtive organs. Rich nouriſhment; 


therefore, as well as tough, flatulent, and crude 
viduals, or thoſe which are liable to ferment in 
the ſtomach, would, in ſuch caſes, be extremely 


pernicious.— But, above all, a rigid degree of ab- 
ſtinence from the intercourſe which has occaſioned 


the weakneſs, cannot be too ſeriouſly recom- 


mended; as this alone is generally ſufficient to 
1 muſcular vigour, eſpecially where youth 
| MM4 | and 
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tually pale colour, may be jultly ſuſpedted of being | 
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„ Although we are poſſeſſed of bo ſpecifies, if . 
e of aphrodiſiacs, yet there 
certainly are means; which tend to promote the. 
deſire, as well as the capacity, of carrying on the 
ſexyal intercourſe: theſe are either ſuch-as-contri- 
bute to increaſe the ſeminal fluid, or ſtimulate the 


genital organs. Of the former kind are thoſe, 
which afford a rich chyle and falubrious blood, 


which conduct this fluid more abundantly to the 
parts of generation, and are on that account 
mildly diuretic; for inſtance, milk, eggs, tender 
and nouriſfüng meat, herbs and roots of a mild, 
ſpicy nature, and ſuch as promote the ſecretion of 
urine, moderate bodily exerciſe, particularly on 
horſe-back, xc. Merely ſtimulating remedies, 


| howeyer, ſhould not be employed without great 


precaution, eſpecially by the infirm, and thoſe be- 
Fond a certain age; for the emiſſion of ſemen, in 
theſe, is generally attended with debility and diſ · 
guſt; while in young and robuſt perſons there is 
no neceſſity to increaſe the ſegretjony of that 158 
by artificial means, | 

There are likewiſe remedies of an oppoſite ten 
dency, more effectuslly anſwering /the purpoſe of 
moderating, or rather checking a too violent pro- 


penſity to venery, than thoſe; before ſtated, with 


g view to promote it. In the preſent late of ſor 
| . TR } n ciety, | 
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Gy, and particularly among. maritime ati -. 
where a great proportion of men and women are 
obliged to lead a ſingle life, the means conducive - 
to diminiſh this paſſion, deſerve every FO | 
Of this nature are: 

is A laborious and Sigh life, much bodily exer- . 

de little fleep, and a ſpare diet; ſo that the fluids . 
may de more eaſily conducted to other parts, and 
that they may not be produced in a greater quan- 
tity, than is requiſite to the ſupport of the body. 
For the ſame reaſon, it is adviſable, as ſoon as the 
deſire of committing exceſfes riſes to any height, 
immediately to reſort to ſome ſerious avocation, to 
make uſe of leſs nutritious food and drink, to 
avoid all diſhes peculiarly ſtimulating to the palate, 
and to abſtain from the uſe of * and other 
ſpirituous liquors. | 

2, To ſhun every ſpecies of excitement ; ; Ba 

15 23 with the other ſex, amorous converſa - 
tions, libidinous narratives, ſeduQtive books, bo 
eas &c. ar 

3. A cool regimen in every EP es, | 

Plato and Ariſtotle recommended the cuſtom of 
going barefoot, as a means of checking the ſti- 
mulus to carnal deſire ; ſo that this indecorous prac- 
tice was conſidered . by the ancients as a ſymbol of 
chaſtity, The cold bath was likewiſe ſuggeſted for 
the ſame purpoſe z others again, among whom may 
be reckoned Pliny and Galen, adviſed to wear thin 


* - 


nor dim lr mer kücbel 
Gheets of lead on the kihes of the legs, td le 
the Kidrieys, With the fame intention, and pro- 
bably with better effect, may be uſed the cooling | 
ſpecies of nouriſhment, fuch © as lettuce, | 'water- 
purſlane, cucumbers, &c.— for common drink, 
mere water; and, if the impulſe of paſſion ſhould - 
Increaſe, ' a ſmall ' quantity of nitre, vinegar, or 
vitriolic acid, may occaſionally be added to the 
Water, to render it more cooling.— Let. all theſe 
and fimilar remedies are of little or no advantage 
to the habitual voluptuary, eſpecially if ſubject to 
 hypochondriafis. The exciting cauſe in ſuch per- 
tons not unfrequently proceeds from a. diſcaſed 
abdomen, which, as has been before obſerved, may 
be ſo much obſtructed, that all other remedies are 
in vain, until the material ſtimulus of ſuch obſiruc- 
tions be removed. —Laſtly, | : 
4. The various extenuants, fuch as frices of all 
Kinds, and the ſmoking of tobacco, violent exer- 
ciſe, &c. are equally improper, ;-as theſe would 
Inevitably. impair the health of perſons naturally 
lean, ſanguine, and choleric ; while in cold and 
phlegmatic remperaments, they would rather tend 
| fo increaſe than to abate the ſtimulus. TT 
Having now, as far as was "confi ſtent with the 
plan of this work, inveſtigated both the beneficial 
and detrimental conſequences of the ſexual inter- 
Gute, 1 propoſe to conclude this fob ect with a 
| cy view or The principal theories 4 be | 
Pak which 
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ch hive been dffcred by the-ableſt phyſiologiſts, = 
and which I have extraQted. from the alors men. 


tioned work el Dr. Loder. 1 tos 


The origin of hs teſt ben of thr erh 
(ſays che learned Profeſſor) and the manner of 
its formation, are ſo obſcure, chat of all the conjec - 
tures made by the moſt attentive and ingenious 
obſervers, none has yet obtained general credit, | or 
arrived at any degree of certainty. The fexual 
function appears to belong to thoſe ſecrets of Na- 

ture, to the developement of which the powers of 
the human underſtanding are altogether inadequate. 
Yet it is not undeſerving the attention of a reflect. 


ing mind, to become acquainted with the diverfi- 


fied hypotheſes that have prevailed on this fubje&, 
and particularly thoſe which have the greateſt ſhare | 
of probability in their favou. 

e Some of the ancient naturaliſts have ſearched 
for the firſt germ of the embryo, not within the 


bodies of the parents, but abſolutely in external 
objects; while they maintained, that it is introduced 


from without, either by the air, or particular arti. 
cles of nouriſhment ; and, if it happen to meet 


' with a body qualified to effect its formation, 


it then receives life, and grows; but, in the con- 
trary caſe, it paſſes away unchanged. This 
whimſical conjecture is undeſervediy tranſmitted 
to our times, by the name of panſdermia ;—it 


is unworthy of refutation, as it is qi 1 
wah aas with experience. I 
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2 aſſerted, that a variety of inſects, and even off 


er T AUAl. 1 
By another hypotheſis e 5 


the ſmaller animals, may originate from extraneous 
ſubſtances, by mere fermentation and putrefaction, 
without previous generation, or any intercourſe of 
males and females.— Thus maggots were ſaid to 
ariſe from putrifying meat, and in wounds; fleas 
to grow in urine and feces, &c. But by more ac- 
curate obſervations we, have learnt, that ſuch ver- 
min are only generated in putreſcible bodies, 
when the eggs of thoſe inſects, which feed upon 
putrid ſubſtances, have been previouſly depoſited 
in them.—Yet there is a certain kind of minute 
animals, which ſeem to receive life merely. from 
the vivifying powers of Nature, being bred, by 
_ Infuſion, in ſubſtances foreign to their ſpecies ; : 
and to theſe perhaps the preceding theory is ſo 
fax applicable, as their origin is involved 3 in obſcu- 
rity. - 
f 5 Other naturdlifis have Bl the firſt germ 
of the embryo excluſi vely to the ſemen of the male. 
Hence aroſe the ſingular opinion, that the ſmall 
zembryo, with all its parts, is already depoſited vi- 
fibly i in the ſemen ; or that it may be produced 
from this humour by mere fermentation, or chemi- 
cal proceſs, without the co-operation of the animal 
body. Hence alſo the hypotheſis formerly main- 
tained by ſeveral eminent writers, that the animal- 
culee of the ſemen are to be conſidered as germs 
of n tit, wi n mn ee 
5 the 
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the ſexes, an innutnerable quantity of theſe is in- 


troduced into the female parts of generation; that 


only one or two of fuch' animalculz arrive at the 
ovaria; from theſe return to the womb, and pro- 
greſfively grow / there; but that all the others nheceſ: 
farily periſh . This bold conjecture is not only 
incompatible with the wiſdom of the Creator, but, 
beſides other ſtrong arguments againſt it, in a 
manner refutes itſelf by this circumſtance, that in 
very different creatures, for inſtance, in men and 
in aſſes, there are found animalculæ SU 
ſimilar, while in animals of the greateſt reſemblance 

in other reſpects, we meet with animalculæ alto- 
gether different. For this reaſon, they ought t to 
be conſidered as little creatures inherent in the ani- 
mal body, and which indeed may form an eſſential 
part of a front pomp: Vue ad coker which is 7 
unknown. . 
Another ſe& of 1 80 philolopher, who at- 
tributed to both foxes 'an equal _ in the oy 


* Ludwig von Hammon, a young man, born at — 
during the time of his ſtudying medicine at Leyden, and in 
the courſe of his microſcopical purſuits, diſcovered, in the 
month of Auguſt, 1677, in a drop of the ſemen of a cock 
recently diſſected, a kind of ocean, in which ſwam thouſands 
of little, lively, active animals. The ſame phenomenon was 
alſo obſerved in the mature. ſemen of other male animals ; 
and in theſe animalculz were immediately thought to be ſeen 
the germs of ſubſequent perfe& animals. By this diſcovery, 
a key was ſuppoſed to be found, which would dne the 
whole CONE TOO alt goats; wc 03 3 

creating | 


creating . OP that the germ of 
che embryo originates in a mixture of the male and 
female ſemen, the latter of which proceeds from 
the ovaria, Among later naturaliſts, the celebrated. 
Bvrrom was the principal ſupporter of this opinion. 
He endeavoured. to eſtabliſh this hypothetical no- 
tion, by conjoining with it. the idea of certain in- 
ternal forms, which were requiſite to the formation 
of the parts of the body; in conſequence of which 
he maintained, that the ſex of the embryo is deter- 
mined by the circumſtance of its conſiſting of a 
greater quantity of male or female ſemen,—But, 
as the. ſuppoſed. female. ſemen does not proceed 
from the ovaria," and as the ovaria are not con- 
nected with the womb, by any tubes, but merely 
by ſolid ligaments, it follows that women ſecern no 
ſemen, and what is improperly ſo called, is only, 
as I have already obſerved, a pituitous liquor ſe- 
ther inconceivable, that the embryo could be en- 
dowed with corporeal parts, different from thoſe 
of father and mother, if it originated merely in 
the mixture of the ſeminal fluids of both, and if 
theſe ſhould comprehend all the individual parts of 
the body. Beſides, the fanciful internal forms of 
Buffon - cannot be Kane by * u. or 
obſervation. 

Again, others have aſcribed the germ of the 
embryo to the mother alone, while they granted 
to the male ſemen no other power than that of 
3 virification. | 
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vivificatior, · Theſe philoſophers, among whom 
we find HAlLan and Bomm r, ſeriouſly aſſerted,” 


that the whole body of the embryo. lies already 


' prepared in the ovary of the mother, ſo that it 
requires only to be developed, and that the 
_ - male ſemen commmunicates merely the firſt i im- 


pulſe to this developement. They certainly went 


too far in this aſſertion ; pet it is highly-pro- 
bable, that the crude matter already exiſts in the 
ovary, and that it is firſt animated by the ſemen 
po mane kts ee 
formation. © id 


« ReſpeQing the manner in which the embrys 


is formed, there prevail two principal theories, 
r Kren n ae of gradual 
| formation 


; - 
* 


ee een eee eee en en eee 
. According to this theory, (ſays the facetious Prof. 


BLuUMENBACH, of Göttingen,) we, and indeed all the children 


of Adam, were at one time, 4p/o fafo, pent up in the two 


ovaria of our common mother, Eve. There we lay, as it 
were, aſleep; and, though aſtoniſhingly little creatures, yet 
completely organized bodies, and perfect miniatures of the 


forms we have fince attained; for, ſays Hal ER, “ All our viſe 
* tera, and the bones themſelves were then already formed, although 


* a lind ef fluid fate.” That which we call impregnation, 
u nothing elſe than the action of awakening the germ from 
its lethargic ſtate, by means of the male*ſemen, which ſti- 
FFT anne 
WOE 1e 

108 The fame Und ef dia . le 
eee, Geneva, and a warm advocate of this 
theory, to plan out for us a hiſtory of organized bodies pre · 


vious to the tate of impregnation ʒ from which we learn, 
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chat all "mankind a are exactly of the ſame age, 

great- J akaber benz not a ſecond older than the youngeſt 
oſthis great · grandehildren; 3. that this reſpectable age of 
ours may, be about ſix thouſand , years, The ſame natural 
hiſtorian allo entirely agrees in opinion with Bazit 3 3 that 
fince this charming long ſeries of years, when we were all 
packed together, along with Cain and Abel, and the other 
two hundred thouſand millions of men, which, ANT 


to. the beſt calculations, have ſince that period gone 


Fins Fneas, quo Tullus dives, et Ancus ; in à word, ſince "A 


firſt creation, during which time we have been in a kind of 


lethargic fleep, though. not entirely motionleſs ; that during 
the whole fifty-ſeven centuries, I ſay, previous to our being 
awakened by the above-mentioned ſtimulus, we were, 
according to Bazin's opinion, always growing by impercep- 
üble degrees; for inſtance, we were moſt probably father 
a little bigger at the time we lay beſide Cain's nieces;” than 
when all their uncles and aunts were of the party, as it is 


very natural to ſuppoſe, that we muſt then have been con- 
ſiderably more ſtraitened for room, In this manner, our 


npartment became gradually more eaſy and commodious, 


in proportion as our forefathers were eyolved 3 and we kept 
- continually expanding ourſelves more and more, until the 


ſucceſſion of evolution at laſt came to our turn it 
Such is the ludicrous account of a theory which, though 
Wt to the moſt extravagant and romantic concluſions, 
was ſupported by the great Baron HaxLEa, and the late 
Italian philoſopher, SraLLanzant.. Theſe eminent men 
have endeavoured to ſupport the doaritie of the pre · exiſt- 
ence of complete organized molecule in the ovaria of females 
before impregnation, by many experiments and obſervations, 
, S firſt ſight, appeared to be ſo far-concluſive, that 
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Andy üben or which my ar ay tl 
ture time originate from one another, have beet 
combined, or incloſed one within another as germs, 


from the firſt creation of the world; and that 


they required only a gradual evolution, to bring 
them to a ſtate of perfection. The ſupporters of 


this theory alleged the inſtance of the vine · fretter, 
which evidently contains in itſelf ſeveral genera» 
tions, as likewiſe that of the butterfly, which lies 


already formed in its caſe, and various other plau- 
fible examples; but, above all, they endeavoured - 


to explain their hypotheſis by the origin of the 


chicken in the egg; which, however, is a direct 
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they obtained full and general credit for more than thirty | 


years. Prof. Blumenbach himſelf not only believed in the 
truth of this abſurd doctrine, but defended it in many of 
his earlier writings At length, however, the ſucceſs he 
unexpectedly met with, in an experiment "th a ſpecies of 
a green-armed polypus (conferva fontmalis), and i its aſtoniſh- 
ingly rapid powers of reproduction, induced this candid 


Philoſopher to acknowledge his former errors, and to publiſh 
an * Eſay on Generation, in which he boldly attacks all 


1 theories; attempts to refute them, partly by argu- 
ment, partly by his peeuliarly humorous mode of expoſing 
the inconſiſtencies they lead to; and, at the ſame time, 


propoſes a new hypotheſis, the ſubſtance of which 1 ſhall N 
inſert in a ſubſequent page, when the — 5 gradual 


eee, N, 


* To ſuch dee ths ene e 


acquainted with the particulars of this extraordinary con- 
e it may be uſeful to illuſtrate it with the following 


I : N N | accounts 


# 


. x : | 


e . + fa befor d fromthe 
pen of Prof. Blumenbach. . 
Mr. Pavt,” ſays he, a natural hiſtorian of ks re- 


: putation, has (in his preface to the Sth vol. of the Collection 
| Academique, p- 22, & ſeq:)* objefted to Haller's demon- 
tration, that, allowing the membranes of the yolk with its 


inviſible veſſels to have pre-exiſted in the hen, yet it is poſ- 
ſible that the embryo is only formed during incubation, 
and that its blood-veſſels afterwards unite with the blood- 
eee heme ths pul OS IS 


« Baron von Haller immediately declared loudly againſt 


| this objection, and denied it, as a thing altogether impoſſible, 


that the tender veſſels of the microſcopic embryo ſhonld be 
capable of anaſtomoſing vith the large blood-veſlels of the 
yolk; 
* But what is rather ſingular i is, that this very in 


nious and meritorious author, who denies the poſſibi by 


of ſuch an anaſtomoſis, ſuppoſes without any heſitation, and 
in the ſame work, when explaining human conception, that 
the very minute germ, as ſoon as it has arrived at the cavity 
of the uterus, forms an adheſion with it, by means of the 

placenta;— And how ?—Juſt in the ſame way that he denies 
it to the embryo of the hen; that is to ſay; by an anaſto- 
moſis taking place between the microſcopic and tender 


branches of the umbilical veſſels, and the giant ones of the 
maternal uterus. | 


The modern e the theory uf evolutionhave | 


taken this obſervation of the yolk of the egg, as the prop of 
their hypotheſis. —Long before this, however, the ſpawn of 
the frog had been employed for the ſame purpoſe. - 

Nearly a century indeed before that period. Swann» 
Dam announced the nns that che black 
dl | K points 
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points in the bern of a frog wer ſo many perfeRtly-formed 
little frogs, and that they pre-exiſted in the ovaria, akbough 
not diſcoverable by the naked eye. 

70 The gbod man ſeemed to have had a preſentiment of the 
uncertainty and inſtability of all vain worldly honours ; and 
he therefore, as is well known, ſoon after betdok himſelf to 
a more ſolid enjoyment, in which Mademoiſelle Bourignon 
participated. And, indeed, it happened as he appears 
to have foreſeen ; for the ungrateful world now aſcribe 
this werkes of that diſcovery to the celebrated Abbé SraL- 
Lanz Aut, who has maintained it in ſeveral of his writings, 
but more particularly in the ſecond volume of his * Diſer- 


tazioni & fiſita animale e vegetable. Tom. xi. in Modena 5 85 


1780, 8vo. b 
« He calls the little black 8 of the fectindated ſpawti 


of frogs, tadpoles, br young frogs ; and, as this little black - 


point exactly reſembles the ſame in the uhfecundated ſpawn; 


he reaſons, agreeably to his logic, that the tadpoles muſt 


have exiſted in the mother. I do not know what would be 
thought of a chemiſt who ſhould aſſert that the Arbor Diana 
pre-exiſted in a maſs of amalgam of filver, becauſe, when a 
weak ſolution of ſilver was poured on it; a little tree ſeemed 
to ſpring out of it.—One ought to be aſhamed of waſting 
much time in the refutation of an aſſertion, of the falſity of. 
which any unprejudiced perſon, who is not altogether un- 
accuſtomed to obſervations of the kind, _ convince hime 
ſelf, every ſpring. . 

« Whoever has taken the trouble n es exits 
the ſpawn of the frog, muſt confeſs, that the idea of demon- 
rating the little black points it contains to be ſo many com- 
_ pletely formed tadpoles, reſembles Brother Peter's method, 


of reaſoning, in the Tale of a Tub, where he demonſtrates 
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; objection made againſt this theory is that 'which” 
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roaſt —atccs Bot the abettors of the theory of eee 
germs have gone a ſtep farther in ſupport of their opi- 
nions. They refer to caſes where even young girls, in all 
| their maiden chaſtity, have become pregnant, from the 
se and premature evolution of one of theſe organized 


10 be c concurrence of facts is wude moſt wonderful. 
it happened, that in the very ſame year, in which Swam- 


merdam announced his diſcovery in the ſpawn of the frog, 


a caſe was publiſhed in the Epbem. rerum nat. curiaſ. de- 


livered to the ſociety by a celebrated court · phy ſician of thoſe 
times, Dr. CLavnvs, which exactly ſuited, as a confirma» 


tion of Swammerdam's opinion.—A. miller's wife was deli- 


vered of a little girl, whoſe belly ſeemed of an unuſual ſize. 
Eight days afterwards this big-bellied child was ſeized with 
ſuch violent pains and reſtleſſneſs, that every one who was 
preſent thought that it could not outlive the next inſtant. 

The ſick infant, however, in the mean time, actually bore 
a well-formed, elegant, lively little daughter about the ſize 


of one's middle finger, which was regularly baptized, Du- 0 


ring the time, and aſter the birth, the waters, placenta, and 
all other impurities were duly diſcharged ; but both the little 
mother and daughter died early on the following day !! 1% — 
(Prof. Blumenbach ſays, in a note ſubjoined to this account, 
that he has made uſe of the very words of a contemporary 
phyſician, Dr. Orro, who was conſulted by the grand · 
mother (the miller's wiſe) during her pregnancy. His ne- 
phew has vindicated and illuftrated the whole hiſtory in a 
moſt learned and ingenious manner: D. C. J. Aug. Ot- 
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been at great pains to elucidate the gradual formation of 
 tivus ( Bildungs-rieb), or the ſpontaneous effort of Nature in 


rudimenty of the fetus, firſt begin to be gradually organized, 
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produced to ſhew the futility of that dodtrine. - . 
More probable than the former, unqueſtion- 
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"08: Barba von Haller very jodidionlly claſſes this caſe with 
another from the Tranſactions of the Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, where, on diſſecting a young girl, bones, 
teeth, and hairs, were found in a tumour of the meſentery. 0 
Theſe two caſes he looks upon as principal evidences for bo 
the truth of the doctrine of germs pre-exiſting in the mo- 
ther. 5 1 a 1 in 039 BH 


Another definition of Epigengſis deſerves to be inſerted 

here, as it is more conciſe, and as its author, Prof. Blumen- - 
bach, has not only embraced this doctrine as the moſt ra · 

tional on a ſubject of ſo myſerious a nature, but has likewiſe 


ate bodies by an additional hypotheſis—his niſus forma- 


forming homogeneous ſubſtances. —** It is ſuppoſed,” ſays e 
he, (chat the prepared, but at the ſame time unorganized —( + 


when it arrives at its place of deſtination, at a due time, 
and under the neceſſary circumſtances. This is the doctrine 
of Epigeneſis.” And with a view to corroborate this ſup- 
poſition, the learned Profeſſor makes che following catego- 
rical declaration: That there is no ſuch thing in nature, a 
pre-exiſting . organized germs ; but that the unorganized matter of 
generation, after being duly prepared, and having arrived at its 
Place of deſtination, acquires a peculiar adtion, or niſus, which 
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E . only, from-which Meat the organic bach. 
3 : <>  gradually.formed, The power by which this form- 


2̃tion is A d, is a certain formatiye effort 
3 pervading al nature, (N18Vs, ronuArwos ; vif 


Y Y plaftica, wjs eſſentialit) manifeſting its activity ac- 


* cording to equal and determinate laws, although in 
1 a different manner, in the functions of nutrition 
br | and generation, as well as in the reſtoration. of 


parts accidentally loſt. It may be ſafely aſſerted, 

that this is a mere modification of the univerſal 

3 power of vitality; if no obſtacle be oppoſed to this 
plbaſtic effort, the young organic body then receives 
_— its proper form ; but, in the contrary caſe, there 
> ariſe various unnatural ſhapes and monſters.. By 
* the influence of climate, aliment, mode of living, 
and other incidental circumſtances, this effort of 

Nature may, in the coyrſe of life, be variouſly 

modified; nay, it is liable to changes jn the very 
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— it the fiſt form of the animal, or plant, is not only deter- 
; mined, but afterwards preſerved, and when deranged, is again re- 
; fored. A njſus, vobich ſeems therefore to depend on. the powers of 
Ie, but which is as diſtin from the other qualities of living bodies, 
(ſenſibility, irritability, and contrafility,) as from the common 
; | Properties of dead matter : that it is the chief principle of generation, 
_ growth, aut, itian, and reproduction; and that, to diſtinguiſh it from 
* a others, it may be denominated the FoxmaTive Nisus.“ I 
„ I ſhall only add, that this is, at preſent, the prevailing 
"Si in the German Univerſities ; though, in reality, it 
e e 2 
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matter, or in the plaſtic lymph, by the 
different conſtitution of the male ſemen. But the: 


principal arguments in favour of the theory f 


gradual formation are juſtly derived from the firſt 
origin of plants, from the formation of the chick 
in the egg, and from the reproduction of ſuch 
parts of the body as have been loſt, either by acci- 
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Tux boundleſs ocean does not 50 ſcenes 

more diverſified, than the various affections 
and paſſions of the human mind. They ariſe 
partly from the mind itſelf, and partly from the 


various conſtitutions and. temperaments of the indi- 


vidual. * While no other remedies but rational 


arguments can. influence the mind, the diſpoſition. 


of the body may be changed and proven a an 
infinite variety of means. 

It is, indeed, vrincipllly from bodily en 
that many perſons are violently affected from the 


moſt inſignificant motives, and others are little, if 


at all, influenced by the moſt calamitous events, 
It i is, for inſtance, obviouſly from a phyſical cauſe, 


that violent medicines, poiſons, the bite of mad 


animals, &c. produce timidity, or firs of anger 
and rage ;—that accumulations of black bile in 
the abdomen make people reſerved, peeviſh, me. 
lancholy, and ſtypid. What we wiſh to think, 
and-in what manner to continue the operations of 
the mind, frequently does not depend upon our- 
- ves.” The thoughts of the ſober are very dif- 
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eee the man in a ſtate of 'intoxis 
cation: & certain -diſh,. a particular drink; may 
ſuſpend the powers of reafor,. nn 
© Þhe;; temperament. pfad kan it were, the 
ſource of his mental operations. Aﬀections and 
paſſions. are different ons from another in degres 
only,. The former imply the inclination or pro- 
penſity to 2, paſſion; the later, the tealized-affecs 
tions, whether ſimple or compound; or in other 
words, they conſtitute an actual. and perceptible 
degree of ſenſual deſire or averſion. According 
to Lord Kainzs, paſſions. axe active and accom- 
panied with deſires; aſfections are inactive and 
deſtitute of paſſion. He alſo diſtinguiſhes between 
wiſhes and deſires: the former he calls the higheſt 
for the better, are in his idea affedtions : pity; and 
a deſire after what is better, he calls paſiont. 
. Paſſions operate upon the body either ſuddenly, 
or ſlowly and gradually. Sudden death, or immi- 
nent danger ef life, may be the conſequence of 
the former: a gradual decline and conſumption, 
that of the latter, The paſſions, as ſuch; may be 
aptly divided into two principal claſſes, thoſe of an 4 
agreeable. and of a diſagreeable nature. Men of 0 
ſtrong, imagination chiefly ſuffer from paſſions of 3 
the violent kind, while thoſe of more underſtanding, 
and leſs fancy, are ſubject to flow emotions of the ; 4] 
wind. Indolent perſons, whoſe ſenſations are _ 
| "ER are leſs: 3 than thoſe who | DAN ES 4 
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nerally the moſt impaſſon ee. | 
All paſſions, Ans, if-they'tife wa | 
high and violent degree, are of a'dangerous ten · 
deney; (bodily diſeaſe, nay death itſelf,” may be 
their (concomitant effects. Fatal apoplexies have 
frequently followed ſudden dread or terror. Cata- 
leply and epileptic fits ſometimes accompany im- 
moderate affliction, or diſtreſſing anxiety. Hypo- 
chondriaſis, hyſterics, and habitual dejection, may 
indeed ariſe from a variety of phyſical cauſes j but 
they are as frequently generated by the paſſions or. 
ſufferings of the _ W in ee others 
viſe. healthy. 
Diſeaſes of che mind, ak ſors: ü de ; poviives 
various diſorders of the body; as diſeaſes of the 
body occaſionally terminate in imbecility. In 
either caſe, the malady muſt e en phy. 
ſical, as well as moral'remedies. 

I is only by the management of the conſtitute 
and education of the individual, that the paſſioris 
may be rendered uſeful; for, if uncontrolled and 
left to themſelves, they affect us as a tempeſt does 
the ocean, without our being able to counteract 
their pernicious influence. Since all affections 
whatever conſiſt in deſire or averſion, they muſt 
neceſſarily be accompanied with repreſentations of 
ſo lively a nature, as to induce the individual to 
perform the correſponding voluntary motions. 


Conle- 


panied by ſenfile' ee with: the digi 
only by voluntary actions, but by thoſe alſo, which 
contribute to the ſupport" of life, and which are 
more or leſs violent, according to the degree of 
the affection. Joy, for inſtance; enlivens all the 
corporeal powers, and, as it were, pervades the 
whole animal frame. Hope has nearly a ſimilar 
effect; and theſe two affections contribute to the 
preſervation of health and life, more than all the 
medicines that can be contrived. But of the other 
affections of the mind, we can, in moſt inſtances; 
obſerve ſearcely any other effect, than that of irre- 
gular motions, which, not unlike medicines, in a 
limited degree, and under certain circumſtances, 
may be oecaſionally uſeful. Hence the - dominion. 
over our 'paſhons and affettions is an eſſential and 
indiſpenſuble requiſite ts health. Every individual, 
indeed, is at his birth provided with a certain baſis 
of inclinations, and with his peculiar moral tem- 
perament: the moſt tender infant, even before he 
is capable of ſpeaking, diſcovers by his features 
and geſtures the principal inclinations of his mind. | 
If theſe be foſtered in his ſuſceptible breaſt, they 
will. grow up with him, and become ſo habitual, 
that the adult cannot, without the greateſt exer- 

tion, overcome them by the power of reaſon. 
The phyfical ſtate of the body is moſt happy? 
when thethind enjoys a moderate degree of gaiety, 
ſuch as is 3 met with in healthy and vir- 
ka .- tuous 
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perſpiration are then carried on with proper vi- 
gourz obſtructions are thereby prevented or re 


moved; and by this liyely and uniform motion, 


v ot only digeſtion, but likewiſe all the other func. 
tions of the body, are duly. performed. 


Jey is that ſtate of the mind, in which it feels ex. 


2 pleaſure; in which it enjoys a high de- 
gree of contentment and happineſs, - The activity 


of the whole machine is enlivened by it; the eyes 
ſparkle ; the action of the heart and arteries is in 
creaſed; the circulation of all the fluids is more 


5 vigorous and uniform; it facilitates the cure of dil 
eaſes in general, and forwards convaleſcence. The 


different degrees of this affection are, Gaiety, Cbeer. 
Fuineſs, Mirth, Exultation, Rapture, and Egſtacy.— 
Habitual joy and ſerenity, ariſing from the per- 
ſection, reftitude, and due ſubordination of our 
faculties, and their lively exerciſe on objects agree - 
able to chem, . n or rational hapy 


pineſs. 


Evacuations which are . 2 proper b ſtate 
of perſpiration, and all food of an aperient quality 
and ealy digeſtion, may be conſidered as contri- 
buting to a joyful ſtate of mind. A pure, dry air, 
and every thing that invigorates the functions of 
the body, on the well-being of which the ſerenity 


of mind greatly depends, has a tendency to obviate 


ſtagnations. Joy farther is more ſalutary, when 
combined with other moderate affections: 2 and the 
4 e 
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3 exertions, as well as the employ»: 
ments of the mind, in refleQing- upon different 
objects, are then ſucceſsfully; performed. A mo- 

of the body, and in this reſpect is equal, nay ſu- 
perior in ſalubrity, to bodily exerciſe; but exceſs 
and too long duration of this paſſion attenuate and 
carry away not only the ſuperfluous, but likewiſe 

many uſeful fluids, and more than the natural 
functions can reſtore. Hence, this too violent mo- 
tion and diſſipation of humours is attended with 
relaxation and heavineſs; and ſleep alſo is pre- 
vented, which alone can re- invigorate the nerves, 
that have ſuffered from too great tenſion. On 
this account, the celebrated Sax c roRlus diſſuades 
perſons from gambling, who cannot control their 
| paſſions; becauſe of the joy which accompanies 
their ſucceſs, being followed by reſtleſs nights, 
and great abſtraction [of perſpirable matter. Sud- 
den and exceſſive joy may prove extremely hurtful, 
on account of the great waſte of energy, and the 
lively vibration of the nerves, which is the more 
noxious after long reſt. Nay, it may become dan- 

gerous, by cauſing expanſion or laceration of the 
veſſels, ſpitting of blood, fevers, deprivation of 
underſtanding, ſwooning, and even ſudden death. 
If we have anticipated any joyful event, the body 
is gradually prepared to undergo the emotions con- 
neQted with it,—PFor this reaſon, we ought to fbr - 


400-106 ee neceſſary bare et . | 
to meet joyful as well as diſaſtrous tidings.'/ -14v | 


TLaugbter is ſometimes the effect or conſequence 
of joy; and it frequently ariſes from a ſudden dif. 
appointment of the mind, when directed to an obs 
ject which, inſtead of being ſerious and important, 

' terminates unexpectedly in infignificance. Within 
the bounds of moderation, laughter is a ſalutary 
emotion; for, as a deep inſpiration. of air takes 
place, which is ſucceeded by a ſhort and fre- 
quently repeated expiration, the lungs are filled 
with à great quantity of blood, and gradually emp- 
tied, ſo that its circulation through the lungs is 
thus beneficially promoted. It manifeſts a ſimilar 
effect on the organs of digeſtion. | Pains in the 
| ſtomach, colics, and ſeveral complaints that could 
not be relieved by other means, have been fre- 

b quently removed by this. In many cafes, where 

it is purpoſely raiſed, laughter is of excellent ſer- 

vice, as a remedy which agitates and enlivens the 

whole frame. Experience alſo furniſhes us with 
many remarkable inſtances, that obſtinate ulcers 

of the lungs and the liver, which had reſiſted 
' every effort of medicine, were happily opened 
and cured well a fit of Oe” Mt ex · 
cited. 

Hope is the anticipation of joy, Fu the WY 
ment of an expected good. It is attended with all 
the favourable . of a fortunate event, without 
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cauſe the expectation of happineſs does not affect Me 


us: ſo exceſſively as its enjoyment. Beſides, it is 
not liable to thoſe interruptions, from which no 
human pleaſure is exempt ; it is employed princi- 
pally with ideal or imaginary objects, and gene- 
rally keeps within the bounds of moderation; 
laſtly, the ſenſe of happineſs contained in. hope far 
exceeds the ſatisfaction received from immediate 
enjoyment, conſequently it has a more beneficial 
influence on health than good fortune realized. 
Although hope is, in itſelf, merely ideal, and pre- 
ſents its flattering and embelliſhed images to the 

fancy in a borrowed light, yet it is, nevertheleſs, 
the only genuine ſource of human happineſs. 
Hope, therefore, is the moſt favourable ſtate of 
mind to health, and has frequently preſerved the 
ſerenity and prolonged the exiſtence of thoſe, 
whoſe ſituation appeared to be forlorn. 

Love, viewed in its moſt favourable n s 
ſents to us a picture of permanent joy, and is at- 
tended with all the good effects of that paſſion. 
It enlivens the pulſations of the heart and arteries, 
promotes the operations of the different functions 
of the body; and it has frequently been obſerved, 


that a ſtrong attachment to a beloved object has 


cured inveterate diſorders, which had reſiſted all 


medicinal powers, and which had been eonſidered 


incurable, The changes which this paſſion can 
effect on the powers and the whole diſpoſition of 
FOR, I | the 


de mind; we equally. e For thi * 
ttaordinary exertions, made to obtain poſſeſiem 
of the object of our wiſhes, excite a ſenſation and 
conſciouſneſs of ſtrength, which enables mam not 
only to undettake, but alſo to perform the greateſt 
achievements. In that exalted ſtate, he ſets all 


A at | defiance, and ſurmounts ray" ob 
. the n of joy; and „ 
ſuddenly or ſlowly, according as the cauſe of it is 
of greater or leſs importance and duration. The 
| loweſt, degree of it is called Concern;—when it 
ariſes from the diſappointment of hopes and en- 
deavours, it is Vexation ; —when ſilent and · thought: 
ful it ſettles into Pen/ivene/s or Sadneſs ;—when it 
is long indulged in, ſo as to prey upon, and poſſeſs 
the mind, it becomes habitual, and grows into 
Melancholy—Sorrow increaſed and continued, is 
called Grief;—when toſſed by hopes and fears, it 
is Diſtraction; — when all theſe are drowned by 
ſorrow, it ſettles into Deſpair, —The higheſt n 

| of ſorrow are called Agonies. | 
Sorrow ſeldom proves ſuddenly fatal ps for 
though it injures the nervous energy, it does not 
haſten the circulation of the blood, with the ras. 
pidity of other paſſions, but rather retards ite 
courſe. Yet there are examples of its ſpeedy and 
fatal effects. Not unlike a flow poiſon, forrow 
corrodes the powers of mind and body; it ent 
| fecbles the whole nervous ſyſtem; the heart beate 


1 flower; 
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| Ge the circulation of the blood anf ottith 
fluidy' becomes more inert; they frequently ſtag- 
nate in their channels, and generate 'evils mote 
ſerious than ſadneſs itſelf, Farther, the face at 
firſt turns pale, then yellow and tumidy the body 
und mind are worn out; the courſe-of the blood 
rough the lungs muſt be afſiſted by 'frequeit - 
ſighing; the | appetite and digeſtion become W. 
tate; aud thus arife obſtructions, hyſterie” and 
 hypochondriacal complaints, and, at length, con- 
ſuniption, which is inevitable deſtruction to the 
body, frequently in the prime of life, and in ſpite | 
of the healing: art. Perſons who (indulge them · 
ſelvet in peeviſlneſs;' very ſoon loſe their appetite, 
together with the pd wer of digeſtion; their mouth 
has 1 bitter taſte; flatuleney, colic, ſpaſms, faint- 
ing) aid the long liſt of ſtomaehic complaints 
neceſſarily follow. Men become ſubje& to the 
blind Hemôrrhoidt; and women to fuppreſſion ot 
other iffegulatities of the menſes, coſtiveneſo, or 
chrofiio HTA! The bile, on account of the 
retarded Vrrulation, either grows hatd and pro- 
ducin@urations'of the liver, or if is mixed wi 
_ the bloed, and generates fauridice or Utoply. Such 
perf6h2th time become very irritable and peeviſhz 
aud wick che frequent return of grief} the mind, at 
length, iv" totally employed in contemplating its 
wretched ſituation, fo that it finds new food for 
increafitg it in almoſt every” obje&t it Bebelds. 
eee imagination is by degrees: * 


00 


5 deepeſt melancholy—ſucceeded either hy a teryous 
fever, or ipſanity—ſometimes cancer, and at ather 
times a ſpeedier e ** Wnt a then- _ 
a « broken Beart. | 
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: cauſes of many. paſſions, but alſo ſupport and foſter 
5 them, without exception ; they collect and fix the 
attention of the mind on the favourite objects, 
and make us reflect the more keenly on the cauſes 
ol the paſſions, the leſs we are interrupted in theſe 
- fond reveries, by other ſenſations. Though it is 
certain, that it is not in our power to avert grief, 
from which even ſages and heroes are not always 
_ exempt; yet we can do much to alleviate it, by 


denying ourſelves the enjoyment which this in- 


Aulgence in certain ſityations affords. Moral ar- 


guments of conſolation, if properly adapted to the 


© capacity, and mental diſpoſition of the ſufferer, 
bare in theſe caſes generally a powerful influence. 


Thoſe whoſe minds are affected by ſorrow, ought 


| to avoid as much as poſſible the company of per- 


ſons, who, are fond of relating their, calamities, 


and recounting their misfortunes. | On the con- 
mary, whatever has a tendency to cheer the mind, 
 andj.to.diyert-it from diſagreeable objects, ought 
40 be. inſtantly. reſorted to. Of this nature are, 
company, buſineſs, cheerful muſic, and the ſocial 

_ "affeQions——The body ſhould be frequentiy xubbed 
With ry cloths, nee vith amber, Vinegar, 
"bars | 0 ſugar, 
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| "Ws e e eee lukewarm bath may 
betemployed! with great advantage; and, if cir= 
cumſtances permit, the patient Thould remove to a 


warmer, and: drier. climate, —If-temperately uſed, | 


a weak. and mild wine is of excellent ſervice, but 


an immoderate indulgence in wine may diſorder 
he ſtomach, by the quantity of acid it produce. 


+ Weeping: generally accompanies ſorrow, if it be 
not too intenſe: tears are the anodynes of grief, 
and ought not to be reſtrained by adults. We feel 
in weeping an anxiety and contraction of the breaſt, 
which impedes reſpiration; probably, becauſe-then 


a ſuperfluous quantity of air is contained in the 


lungs; which is forcibly expelled by lng IT BTC 


this obſtruction in breathing, the blood, Which 


ought. to be recondudted from the head, accumu- 


lates in the lungs, and donſequently i in the veins: 
hence axiſe redneſs, heat of the face, and a flow of 


tears, which are regulated in quantity by the de- 


cipal good effects are, their preventing the danger 


to be apprehended from grief, by diminiſhing the 
ſpaſniodic motions in the breaſt and head, and 
by reſtoring regularity: in reſpiration, as well a6 


in the cireulation of the blood: hence perſons find 


themſelves much relieved alter a plentiful flow 


of tears, which ne are = extremly OY 


© the eyes. 


- \ Grief: ae) 8 ren a res 
turning home and ſongs our- N is pro- 
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apparently not very dangerous, hurries the unhappy 
ſufferer to the grave, but more frequently throws 
him into a conſumption, and generates "the: moſt 
ſingular whims and faricies. - Perſuaſions „ puniſh- 
ments, medicines, are here of no reins but a 
ſuddenly revived hope, or gratification of the pa · 
tient's wiſhes, have a powerful effect ? provided 
that an incurable nn, or inſanity, have 
not already taken place, agi. Hei 

There is alſo a ſingular ee nericus fever; - 
which affects many unfortunate ſufferers in mental 
by Ricyuare Mannmoran. Debilitated per- 
ſons, and thoſe of great ſenſibility, of botk ſexes, 
after melanchely affections and other extiauſtions 
of ſtrength, are particularly ſubject to this diſorder. 
It begins with irregular'paroxyſms, and mianifeſts 
itſelf by an undeſinable indiſpoſition, a dry tongue 
without thirſt, anxiety without a viſible cauſe, want 


4 a 


of. appetite, a low, quick, and unequal pulſe, a 


pale and copious urine, occaſional ſenſations of 


cold and ſhivering, ſometimes clammy ſweats, 


ſometimes colic, ſleeplefineſs,, amd ine ee 
cording to the experience of Manningham, this 

fever generally terminates, in the courſe of thirty 
or forty days, by faintings, ſilent reveries, and 


braeing and ſtrengthening remedies. 
5 ns 


- choly, (trembling of the limbs, and other ſymptoms - 


death; unleſs it be removed in the beginning, by 


- 


tranſgreſſes the bounds of reaſon. It is then 
no longer a pleaſure, but a diſquietude of. mind, 


attended. with the moſt "irregular emotions; it 
diſorders the underſtanding ; gradually conſumes 


all che vital powers, by a flow ſever ; prevents 
nutrition, and reduces the body to a ſkeleton, 
All the paſſions, indeed, may in their more violent 


degrees occaſion a depravation of the underſtand- 


ing; but ſorrow and love are peculiarly calculated 
to produce ſo fatal an effect. This mental diſorder; 


to which both ſexes; but eſpecially women, are 
ſubject, ſhould be oppoſed in time, by phyſical as 
well as moral remedies.— Much may be done here 


by education, and a proper choice of ſociety. The 


imagination ſhould be withdraun from ſuch images, 


as may encourage inordinate and exceſſive love 5 
and it eanpot be denied, that young females par- 
ticularly are frequently precipitated into this weak» 


neſs,” merely by reading improper novels. This 
imbecility of mind becomes the more dangerous 


in young people, as it is generally increaſed by 


ſolitude, and their ignorance of the real world.— - 


Exalted ideas of virtue, of magnanimity, and a 


generous ſelf-denial, are excellent antidotes; but, 
if the body ſink under the weight of paſſion, even 


theſe exertions are inſufficient to ſupport the energy 


of the mind. The phyſical remedies to be reſorted 


to in theſe ſituations are, rigid. 9 a fru- 
Ie) 55 
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eee paſſions we may alſo ins - 
clue an extravagant -degres' lote, or ſuch a 
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N gal and leſs-nouriſhing diet, a 
* and much exerciſe ;' but the moſt t ſacceifu oft 
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is a happy marriage. 


Of all the paſſions that can ald ths medical art, 
op is none from which we may expet᷑t greater 
benefit, than from a rational gratification of ſove. 
On the contrary, a too atdent paſſion is attended 5 
with the moſt dangerous phyſical conſequences: it 
is nearly related to diſappointed love, and ufually 


ſhews itſelf by a reſerved 'melancholy, a general 
. diſtruſt, and a gloomy mifanthropy, which, how- 


ever, externally appears only under the character of 
laſſitude and depreſſion. ' It is apt to be followed 
by a fuppreſſion of the menſes, oauſuß pan Xx 9 
lungs, and even inſanity. 


© Diſappointed love is extremely detrimental ta 
health, and gradually deſtructive of the body; it 
ſometimes produces furor uterinus in females of an 
iraſcible temper and romantic turn of —— un. 
leſs the paſſion itſelf be radically cured, 

The moſt dangerous effect of love is jealouſy "EA 
this pitiable | paſſion, like diſappointed love 2 
pride, is very liable to terminate in madneſs *. 


In ſanguine temperaments, the exceſs of this 1955 
tion is Nr of a er moſt hs pl . 


3 


* In 2 he TOW AS: to the 3 victims of 


inſanity, we generally meet with three different claſſes. 


The firſt conſiſts of men deprived of their underſtanding 87 by 


8 . the ſecond * rk, by hs vw oy hirg of 25 
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ht body; their flüids are impellel to 4 more 
rapid circulation, and ſecrete, with preternatural 
velocity, that valuable fluid which ſtimulates them 
to venery. Such perſons are much addicted to 
caſe, pleaſure, and every ſpecies. of gratification, 
which ſuits their irritable nerves : their ſkin and 
muſcles being ſoft, and acceſſible to every Rimvlue, | 
and their "fluids thin and rarefied, it may be 


eaſily conceived, that their humours circulate with 


rapidity to the parts of generation, and that their 
nerves are thus conſtantly excited to deſire. The 
dreadful conſequences are but too frequently vi- 


ſible in young perſons, whether fingle or married, 
who have too early ind ulged in ſuch exceſſes. 


Hence originate, tabes dorſalit, waſting of the 
' limbs, ſpitting of blood, pulmonary conſumption, 
hectic fever, and the whole train of undefinable 
nervous diſeaſes, ſo called for want of more proper 
names; beſides a hoſt of TIT, 3 
incurable. \ 

In order to prevent, or at leaſt to oppoſe, the 
torrent of theſe and ſimilar paſſions, man muſt 
not only be ſeriouſly appriſed and convinced of 
his danger, and the dreadful miſery attendant on. 
intemperance and - exceſs, but he muſt alſo ſub» 
mit to a ſtrily temperate mode of life, if he 


aſpire to riſe to the dignity of his nature, and 
above' the rank of the lower animals. He is a 


rational being, though his ſenſitive faculties every 
_ 3 him of his animal nature. Hence 
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dene e of .the So, till it be. mods. 
rately, fatigued; temperance in eating and drink- 
s W from and heating ſood 
and liquors 3. avoiding the habits of effeminacy, 
ſoliinge, and tog much reſt ; and laſtly, a ſtrict 
Attention, from; early youth, to the e 8505 
Bader and purity of manners. „ 


OL. .; Fovy ariſes from ſelf-love or ſelf intereſt, parti 
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cri) in ſuch individuals as have. negleQed' to 
 eultiyate. their own talents, or to whom Nature has 
jenied certain . qualifications of body or mind, 
Wich they. cangor, avoid ſceing in others: it is 
principally. excited, when, they are-: witneſſes of 
the proſperity af perſons who. poſſeſs: ſuch ſupes | 
rior endowments. : People of a narrow minds and 
thoſe. of .a_confined education, are moſt ſubject 


- to, this mean paſſion, Envy deprives thoſe ad- 


dlicted to it of an appetite for food, of ſleæp, of 
VT, Enjoyment, and diſpoſes them to ſebrile 
Ants; but in general it is hurtful to 
tht only. who. brogd. over and indulge in 
this corroſive paſſion, For the world contains 
vaſt, numbers, who, ſhow their envy. at almoſt” 
every event productive of good ſortune te other. 
. wha yet often attain a, very great age» Joy. | 
at the | misfortunes, or: the diſcoyered; foibles. 
of others, lelf love, rer againſt their neigh- 
ours, ſatire and ridicule, are the e 
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3 of. their malignant ts: Me- oy 


dicines cannot cure a diſeaſe ſo odious ; education 
and improvement of morals are its only antidotes. 
Envious perſons commonly give too much im- 
portance to trifles: hence they ought to be in- 
ſtructed to employ themſelves in more uſeful pur. 
ſuits ; to judge of things according to their true 
value, and to aecuſtom themſelves to a philoſophie 
calmneſs; they ought to learn how. to overcome, 


or at leaſt to moderate, their ſelfiſhneſs; to counters: © 


balance their expectations with their deſerts, and 
to equal or ſurpaſs others, in their merits Mp 
than! in their pretenſions. 
Fear, or anxiety, is the e of evil. | 
Fear weakens the powers of the mind, relaxes and 

congeals every part of the human body, retards the 
pulſe, -hinders reſpiration, obſtruas the menſes, 
| ſometimes alſo . perſpiration 3. hence it produces 
tremor and dread ; frequently too it excites per- 
 ſpiration, ſince it diſorganizes every thing linked 
to the body by means of the nerves. It is apt to 
occaſion; diarrhœea, and, in ſome individuals, an 
involuntary diſcharge of ſemen. Some perſons of 
a: relaxed habit are, by great fear, thrown into a 
perſpiration reſembling the agonies of death; and 
others cannot retain their urine, Timorous perſons 


than thoſe poſſeſſed of courage; becauſe fear not 
only weakens the energy of the heart, but at the 
n time | Rs: the abſorption of the ſkin, ſo 
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are more readily infected by epidemical diforders ”_ 
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2 to render the timid more liable to ei 

In ſhort, fear increaſes the malignity of diſeaſes; 
changes their natural courſe ; aggravates them 
by a thouſand incidental circumſtances, fo that” 


E { 


they reſiſt all remedies ; and ſuppreſſes the efforts 


of Nature ſo as to terminate in ſpeedy diſſolu- 


tion: The uſual conſequences of violent and ſu- 
perſtitious fear, produced by a diſordered imagina- 


tion, are eruptions in the face, ſwellings, cutaneous. 
inffammations, and painful ulcers. In ſome in · 


ſtances, too, fear has produced pally, loſs of Wan 
epilepſy, and even madneſs * itſelf, 


Baſhfulneſs is an inforior degree of fear, which 
retains the blood in the external veſſels of the 


breaſt; and the whole countenance. Hence, in fe. 


males of a delicate conſtitution, and tranſparent 
{kin, we obſerve the bluſh not only overſpread the 
face but alſo the boſom. If carried to a greater 


degree, it is attended with dangerous conſequences, - 
particularly in the individuals before- mentioned: 


it may ſtop the flux of the menſes and prove fatal, 
if an attack of a fever ſhould accelerate the cata · 
ſtrophe.— A very high degree of baſhfulneſs may 


Be One inſtance of this effect I have a7 wineſſed, in a 


gentleman, now living in Edinburgh, who was at Liſbon in 
the awful earthquake of 175 5; and who, from. the great. 
fright which ſeized him upon ſeeing Whole frets and 
churches tumble down before ws A: been n of his 
vaderſtanding ever fanees!/ 15,2 20003 % 
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FF inſtances of this latter Kind | 
become every day more rare. An extravagant 
degree of | baſhfulneſs cloſely borders on fear: 
if it does not proceed from vice or corrupted 
manners, it may be corrected by ſocial br 
with perſons of a cheerful diſpoſition. 
Terror, or the dread of an evil ſurpriſing as; 


| before we are able to prevent it, is of all paſſions 


the moſt deſtructive, and the moſt difficult to 
be avoided, becauſe its operation is unforeſeen and 
inſtantaneous. To ſhun all occaſions that may 
produce it, is perhaps the only remedy. ' Perſons 
who are feeble and poſſeſſed of much ſenſibility, 
are moſt ſubje& to terror, and likewiſe | moſt 


affected by it. Its effects are, a ſudden and vio» 
lent contraction of almoſt every muſcle, that ſerves 


to perform the voluntary motions. It may farther 
occaſion polypous concretions of the heart, inflam- 
mations of the external parts of the body, ſpaſms, | 
and ſwoons at the ſame time, it may ſtop ſalutary 
evacuations, particularly perſpiration and hemor- 
rhages ; it may repel ulcers and cutaneous erup- 


tions, to the great detriment of health, and danger 
of life. The menſes are ſometimes inſtantaneouſly 


ſuppreſſed: palpitation of the heart, trembling 
in the limbs, and in a more violent degree, 
convulſions and epileptic fits, or à general cata- 
lepſy, and ſudden death oY are the 9 
effects of terror,” 
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A terror quickly compels * 3 
£ * the ſkin to the internal parts, it forciblychecks 
the circulation of all the fluids. . If anger accom- 
| pany. terror, there not \unfrequently ariſe violent 
hemorrhages, voniiting;--and- apoplexy. Terror 
has been knowr. ſuddenly to turn the hair grey, 
An inattentive and injudicious mode of educating - 
children often lays, the foundation of. this infirmity. 
which is difficult to be eradicated at a more advanced 
age. Perſons. under the influence of this paſſion, 
ſhould be treated like thoſe who ſuffer. from any. 
other ſpaſmodic contraction. Tea, a; little wine, 
ot ſpirits and water may be given to them; vine- 
gar, lavender-drops, or ſpirits of hartſnorn, may 
be held to the noſtrils; warm bathing of the feet, 
and emollient injections may be of advantage; 
and, laſtly, the different evacuations ought to be 
promoted but, above all, the ts to be 
| duly compoſed. 4 1 
Anger ariſes from: a ſenſe or 3 of ff, 
| fered injuſtice, and an impetuous. deſire of revenge. 
Its different degrees depend upon the impreſſions | 
made by the injury, or the ardour of the; diſpo- 
tion. to. vengeance, In the former caſe, namely, 
when the ſenſe of injuſtice i is the prevalent feeling, 
| anger affects us like terror, and produces ſpaſmodic 
contractions and ſtagnations in the liver and its 
veſſels, ſometimes ſo conſiderable as to change the 
into a concrete mals; from this cauſe alone 
24 5 3 often | 


A e grand enen, kae, 
The more uſual conſequences'o anger, if joined to 
affliction, ure paleneſs of the Fice, palpitation'of the 
heart, faltering* of the” gue,” mpeg, of the 
limbs, Ad jaundice. MITE. 2170 1. 86 Gen 
If, on the comrary, Rr revenge be'the 
predominint'Featare in anger, violent commiotions - 
| rake place in the whole ſyſtem; the” citculation of 
all the gar, as well as the püffations of the Heart 
— arteries, are perceptibly increaſed ; che vital 
irits fow rapidly but irregularly chfdbch the : 
129 the müſeles mak? uncommon efforts, while © 
ſoitie appeaf altmoſt palfied} tile fate becomes red; 
the eyes ſparkle; and ne whole body feels lated a 
and inclined to motion. {This "ſpecies of ang © ger 6 
by far the mlt commo m.. 
Anger and terror are! therefore, AAP 3 
-to'this*tender. bodies of infants, who are 
ey bf Extreme ſenfibility” eafily affected; and 
conſequently much expoſed 'to theſe paſſions, on 
account of the proportionably greater 1ize of their 
nerves, and their inability to-reftrain paſſion by the 4 
influetice of reaſon. They ate liable to be fo fe- 
verely affected, that they may die ſuddenly in con- 
vulfions, or retain during life an imbecile body and 
mind, liable to be terrified upon the . 5 
prom When children are apt to cry in fleep;/when 
they ſtart up and make motions indicating fear ot 
terror, it muſt not be always aſcribed to actual 
pain, yr ** to Om which fill their 


; | young 


young: minds with ——— aptly ue, | 
parefits know how much ſome children are addicted 
to anger and malice, and how difficult it is to-ſup- 
preſs the ebullition of theſe paſſions. Hence we 
 ought'to beware of giving the moſt diſtant encou- 
Tagement to ſuch deſtructive emotions. For it 
4s certain, that both men and women of an iral- 
able temper . Goa companion 908 
lungs. +, Nr 327 
Perſons of an irritable diſpoſition. are, one fe- 
- quently, expoſed to anger than others ; they are 
more eaſily affected by every paſon. Hence 
de tendency to anger is particularly viſible in indi- 
viduals troubled with hyſterics and hypochon- 
driaſis, as well as in debilitated and diſappoiuted 
men of letters. Perſons of a hat and dry tempera 
ment, of ſtrong black hair, and great muſcular 
ſtrength, are likewiſe, much 1 to fits of 
anger. 1 p 1 5 7 ens uf To 
A moderate degree of this 2856 is Cs 
of advantage to phlegmatic, gouty, and hypochgn- 
"96 individuals, as it excites the nerves. to. aAlion ; 
but, if too. violent and raging, it diſſipates the 
more volatile part of the fluids, and is produQtive 
of the moſt hurtful conſequences. In the epileptic, 
ſcorhutic, choleric, and, ſuch as have open vounds, 
it cauſes fever, ſpitting of blood, convulſions, in- 
N throbbing pains. in the fide, . 
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* Ve. 1 more aſſected by anger chan the bile, 
which by its violent influx into the duodenum pro- 
: duces a fixed ſpaſmodic-pain i in the region vf the 
navel, flatulency, yomiting, 2 bitter taſte in the 
; mouth, anxiety, and preſſure about the pit of. the 
ſtomach, and, at length, either obſtructions or 
| Garhcea. 2 Wine, or other beating liquors, drank 
immediately after a fit of anger, and ſtrong exerciſe 
or About, are attended with conſequences ſtill 
Wann ese as are n n — 
blood - letting. i 
The 3 to A Bere by 1 | 
deep, by heating food and drink, bitter ſubſtances, 
much animal food, rich ſoups, ſpices, and by all 
things that have a tendency to inflame the blood. 
Perſons ſubject to this paſſion ſhould uſe diluent, 
acidulated, and gently aperient drink, and obſerve 
in exery reſpect the moſt rigid temperance. ' Such 
perſons: ought to ſleep more than others; and 
employ the lukewarm bath, gentle cathartics of 
cream of tartar or M n dre durrer-enills, 
when, neperable. aliment, &c. e 5 
Among other arguments RE anger, young 

ce eſpecially females, ſnould be informed, that 
beſides the phyſical dangers attendant on this paſ- 
fon, it deforms the face, and, like all the impe- 
tuous emotions of the mind, deprives the paſſionate 
| of every. charm, and induces a ſtrong averſion” to 
ſuch companions, ,, Thoſe who feel the approach 
of anger in their mind, ſhould, as much as pof- 


e933 | 8 9 : 7 ſible, 


2 learnt” by heart; or, as * 
"repeating the Roman alphabet.” 
in which ſadneſs ee 
Vith anger, is the more deſtruftive, that it does 
not vent itſelf in "words, or external ations, | 
There may ariſe from it giddinefs, inclination to 
vomiting, ſudden pain in the fide,” great 
nod Se daataimei:Somenbear robe ted "Nb 
infirmity is, what Dr. WzixazDT, à German 
author, palls the © m/ de cut; a cruel malady, 
which comprehends anger, avarice, envy, and ſad - 
neſs. From a ſenſe of neglect and unmerited 
mjury, whether real or imaginary, which torments 
equrtiers, the babitual peeviſhneſs of à great pro- 
portion of men leads them to avenge their diſup- 
pointment, by oppreſſing and 
dependants. To aceuſtom ihemſelves to conlider 
the phyſical and moral viciſſitudes of life, and the 
eriſhable nature of all terreſtrial |happineſs, with 
becoming firmneſs, and to enlarge their minds by 
ng of uſeful knowledge, are the beſt 
remedies for this mental diſeaſ - 7 
1-0 hows —— fear hive bre 


. 


comfort in futurity, and our ideas of approaching 
become ſo intolerable, that wre think our - 


$ 


raste „ e, 3 TTY 
{Ives incapable to ſuſtain it, and al 
remedy but death. There are artacks-of: Geſpair, © = 
and an inclination to ſuidde, in whictr people are. : 
upon any unforeſeen event, ſuddenly deprived Pp 
their 3 and reduced 0 L d 1 
nth Fables ee, Otter 1e Tilly ad ©. _ 
reſerved ; continually brooding over their misfor- | 
tunes, till at length all their hopes and reſolu- 
tion fail. Their deſpair, conſequently, is 55 a 
neatly allied to melancholy, than any oe pit. 
ſion. . 
A ſudden fit of deſpait is outs to very itritable _ 
muſcular fibres, which are quickly excited to te 
moſt irregular motions, and from which ariſes | 
_ confuſion in the ſenſes and the imagination. In. 
profoundly thoughtful and-melancholy individuals, 
the ſolid parts are weakened, the fluids 8 
thick, heavy, and ſtagnafing ; and this weakneſs 
of the ſolids gives them a ſenſation of peculiar | 
debility. They are diſpirited and dgetted; their £ 
ſtagnating, or, at beſt, lowly circulating fluids, os 

_ occaſion in them a ſenſe of ance Il fach 3 
whence gloomy repreſentations are but too. eaſily 
impreſſed on their mind. "Tha very io 45 

the caſe with perſons who eat more ani E: 
vegetable food, which produces v 27 1 ich 175 
ſubſtantial blood. From this ſource ſome auhors | 

derive the choleric diſpoſition of the "Britiſh in 
* but I have endeavoured. Jo prone, in de 
| MSI, Sh 5 
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that this obſervation cannot be maintained on 


rational principles, and that it is inconſiſtent with 


aftyal experience. It is alſo ſaid of the Negroes, 


that they are more. ſubjeQ to _ melancholy, and 
even to ſuicide, becauſe their blood is more com- 


S 


Europeans. 
The ambition are Uheruife frequently ſeized 


I with this aſſection, when they meet with any thing 


to give. them offence or obſtruct their projects. 
Prodigals, and thoſe who are ſtrangers to the 


| troubles and difficulties of life, are ſubject to fits 


of deſpair, whenever they. are reduced to a ſtate of 


adverſity, - Too rigid conceptions of virtue have 
| alſo, though ſeldom, been the occaſion of this 


infatuated | paſſion, The cautions and rules for 


preventing deſpair and ſuicide are the ſame which 


muſt be employed to counteract ſuch other paſſions 


as depreſs the ſuffering mind; but they muſt be 
modified according to the temperament of the 


i individual ; and the cure of ſuch evils ought to be 


direted principally to ths body, and partly alſo tc to 


the mind. 


- Nothing, indeed, is better adapted to protect o 
againſt all the uneaſy and turbulent emotions of the 


mind, than à temperate and active life : as, on the 


contrary, intemperance unavoidably occaſions ir- 
regular commotions in the fluids, and may be the 
"WO" of <lieaſe and W Hence Pyrna- 
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Sega adviſed dis pupils to abſtain From, animal — 


food, Which excites. wrath, with all the other. pals 
ſtons and deſires, | Idleneſs and want of ;exerciſe 
dre not ks e of many en propeny 
| buen. 
It cannot bo doubted, that thaſe oe at an 5 
| 4 docile age, combine ſolid principles ir virtue 
With a ſober and active life, and who are by fre 
quent examples . reminded of the turphude and 
diſadvantages attending violent paſſions in others, 
will of themſelves repreſs theſe enemies to human 
life. Yet it is much more difficule to ſuppreſs 


paſſions that have already made ſome progreſs ; in 
which caſes cenſure and rational remonſtrances are 


{eldam availing. To thoſe, however, who have 

not reached ſuch a pitch of obſtinacy, as to be 

above taking advice, the an hints may. not 
be unprofitable ; 

1. To remove, without del a; the objet hs 
gave riſe to the paſſion, or at leaſt to deprive it of 
its nouriſhment, ſo that it may die of itſelf ; by 
going to ſome e ahi which nn a diluent 
ſcene. 
-/ iti One affetion: een alfiſts i in ſobdging 
another of an oppoſite nature; ſuch as, to inſpire 
the timorous with courage; the angry, with fear; 
the too violent lover, with hatred, and fo forth.— 
This, however, is ſeldom practicable. 

3. Let us dire& our thoughts to other objects of 
Pe ſuch as public amuſements, the chace, | 
12 | traveling 


* 


4. Mr. bo ne 
e b alt M Here, 1 ide 0 6 
to aſſuage the paſſions; provided that the bearer 
Poſſeſs a muſical ear and feeling, and the kind of 
. Trafic be adapted to his particular taſte and ſituation. 
Hence we cannot be too much on our guard in the 
khoice of muſic; as certain kinds of it have a tend 
* Pert nr be 
dg; The date of perſpiration deſerves particular 
Strention. For it is confirmed by numberleſy ex- 
periments, that paſſions deereaſe in the ſame degree 
25" perſpiration! is increaſed, particularly if they be 
bf foch a nature s to check infenſible perſpiration; 
For inſtance; melancholy, terror, fear, and the like. 
Indeed, all the different evacuations are un 
It this caſe. | "Laftly,- *5 
42 6, Let us make uſe — imendimely 
ufter a fit of paſſion. The moſt adviſable regimen 
-eonſiſts in temperance in eating and drinking, eſ- 
pecially in abſtaining from hard, indigeſtible food, 
cold drink, and cold air. We ſhould better con- 
-fult our health, after any ſuch emotions, by keep- 
ing ourſelves moderately warm, and na tea, 
or ſome ſimilar beverage. _ 

After a very viclent paremylin, of eis its 
| ſometimes neceſſary to open a vein, in order to 


prevent inflammation; or to-cauſe the (evacuation 
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era lich caſes however, 
are to be determined only by pr feſſional men.— 
The ſaliva ſhould not be fwallowed in ſuch a ſitua - 
tion; for it is ſuppoſed to have a flightly p. 
quality. —Perſons under the influence of terror 
ſometimes ſtand in need of à cordialj but 2 


. eee ee og 


t, is only palliative: and, if 
they muſt neceflarily promote ſadneſs, as well as. 
every. other paſſion, which theſe ſuppoſed an 
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| & the different Orcans'or Skxsx, and. their re. 


Halses funftions—Of the ſuppoſed Seat and Ope. 
ane, 


B'kronz we proceed to inveſtigate the pecu 
lar functions of the different ſenſes, it will be 


uſcfyl, if not neceſſary, to premiſe a ſhort analyſis 
of ſerfation, or, in other words, of " the 2 5 = 
operation of the ſoul, e 

The ancients imagined the ſeat of the ſoul to be 
in the ſtomach, becauſe of the acute feeling of this 
organ, and the multitude of nerves with which it 
is provided, and by which it is connected with 


other parts. But it is now univerſally admitted by 
phyſiologiſts and anatomiſts, that the operations of 
the mind are carried on principally in the brain; 


that this is the point of union, in which all the 
nerves meet, and which is to be conſidered as the 


aſſemblage of all ſenſations, or the ſenſorium com- 


nune. The brain is in the moſt immediate con- 
nection with the perceptive faculty ; and here all 
the nerves are ag it were concentrated into one 
point. 

Prof. SoxMMERING, "of Mayence, has lately en- 
deavoured to prove in a very ingenious publi- 
cation, chat e of the brain properly 
| - contain 


or Tn ORGANS OF SENSE, "Oo 
contin the more immediate cauſe of the various | 
operations of the ſoul; that there is a fluid, or a4 * 
leaſt a ſubtile vapour, Weed from theſe parts, 
in conſequence of the activity of the mind exer- 
ciled i in the ventricles of the brain; and that all - 
the varieties of intellect, in human beinge, depend 
upon the diverſity of the ſtructure of theſe ven- 
tricles, 'and the various ſtates of vigour and 1 8 1 
energy there exerted. WY * 
Without attempting to decide upon a delt 

ſo remote from human inveſtigation,” I may be. 
allowed to obſerve, that all conjectures reſpoltink 
the ſeat of the ſoul are in reality frivolous aud un- 
ſatisfactory, until we have aſcertained, in what 
manner the important functions of the brain, 
which is intimately connected and thoroughly 
blended with the nerves, are effected within the 
cranium ; whether this be done by vibrations, by 
ſecretions of humours or vapours; or dy the pe- 
culiat manner in which the numerous blood veſſeis 
are diſpoſed in the brain, ſo as to allow the blood . 
to exert its influence, and to produce all the 
changes there, by the force and momentum of its 
own circulation; all theſe particulars muſt 8 
aſcertained, before we can form a derifive opinlon 
reſpecting the ſituation of the ſoul. 

This much, however, is certain, tit one of the 
principal offices of the nerves conſiſts in communi» 
cating to the brain thoſe impreſſions, which are 
made on the body by external objects. As bon 
1 4. 
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a., by means of this — « ithls 
change takes plice in the brain, the mind becomes 
conſcious of it. But evety perception muſt be ac- | 
quired through the ſenſes ; becauſe the impreſſions, 
of whateyer kind, muſt previouſly ſtrike the or- 
gans of ſenſe, before they can be communicyted 


to the nerves. 
Although. it be cſtabliſied and ting; 1 


the nerves are the medium of all the operations 


between body and mind; yet no philoſopher has 


hitherto been able to diſcover the ultimate chain or 


link by which they are connected, or the exact 


point in which they meet. Much, however, de- 
pends here upon our idea of the mind. It ap- 
pears, from the contradictory opinions which, 
from time to time, have prevailed on this intereſt- 
ing ſubject, that the inquirers have been too much 
in the habit of evading the materiality of the ſoul ; 


and yet they aſſigned it a certain place of reſidence 


in the body, which to this day is imagined to be 
an. either one or other part of the brain, I con- 


ceixa the ſoul to be the primary animating power 
* . and the maximum of all powers in the animal 
body. And why ſhould we heſitate to conſider | 


matter (of the primary properties of which we are 


- but little informed) as PO ſimple and yet ex- 
tremely operative? _ 


The mind, then, is SIDE not 3 to any 


| particular part of the body, neither excluſively to 
ide brain, to the ſomach, nor to the blood; but 


diſtributed | 


* 


er 71% oadans or 42G. S 


"ws through che whole ſyſtem, always one 


and the ſame power, fave that it ij ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs concentrated; and, if I may be per- 
mitted. to fay ſo, it is a pure, elementary, ethereal 
agent. In the brain, it diſplays its principal ener- 
Sies; here are ſeated conſciouſneſs, the capacity of 
thinking and judging, memory, and all the higher 
faculties of the mind. But again, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that different parts of the brain ſeem to 
contain different faculties ; ſo that memory, pro- 
bably, occupies more the external cruſt, and the 
power of thinking, the interjor fubllance of the 


brain. 


e ee „ Os 
nervous and epileptic patients are uſually deprived 
of that faculty, before any other of their mental 
. powers are impaired. Perhaps the efficient cauſe 
of the diſeaſe has not penetrated the brain deep 
enough, ſo as to affect the ſeat of the underſtand- 
ing and judgment ; till at length, with the progreſs 
of the diſeaſe, the higher powers of the mind be- 
come affected. 

Even the lower faculties, tae af vhs. 


mind, and the various paſſions, appear to be 
ſituated in different organs. Thus, the ſeat of 
terror and anger ſeems to be in the ſtomach, and 


in the biliary ſyſtem ; the more amiable feelings, 
28 philanthropy, compaſſion, hope, love, &c. ſeem 
{0 be ſituated in the heart; fear and ſurpriſe, in 
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ww external futfacs "of the | head and al and 
ſudden pain, in'the breaſts 


The next queſtion ariſes, how are theſe powery 
put in motion? Has the aſſemblage of theſe far 


| culties, or the ſenſerium commune, an original and ; 
| independeng capacity of receiving ideas; of form- 


ing new ones from its own materials; of deing 
conſcious of theſe internal ſenſations, and of com- 


paring them, ſo zs to reproduce others, through 


itlelf, and from its own origin? I am inclined to 
1 theſe queſtions i in the affirmative. For, as 


ſoon as the ſenſes are ſtimulated, the ſenſation is 


communicated to the ſenſorium, where | it makes a 
real, corporeal, and ſenſible impreſſion. All this 
is accompliſhed by means of the nerves, becauſe 
the nervous energy appears to be more nearly allied 
to the mind, than any other power, The more 
frequently, therefore, the ſame ſtimulus and im- 
preſſion is repeated, the more firmly the idea of it 
is imprinted, and the longer we retain the im- 
preſſion. If the ſtimulus be too violent and per- 
manent, or if an impreſſion of too many objects 
be at once made on the brain, our nerves expe- 
rience the ſame relaxation as the chords of an 


inſtrument, after a ſtrong and repeated tenſion. 


Man, when he is without clear conſciouſneſs, 
and in the moment of confuſion, feels as if his 
mental powers were palſied, or had ſuffered a 
temporary ſuſpenſion,” In a ſevere difcaſe, and 
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dne to death, we perceive the ideas of We | 
life vaniſh firſt 3 we loſe the impreſſions of ſuch _ 
| ideas on the brain more readily, in proportion to 

the diſtance of rime when they were made, or ac- 
cordingly as they have been more or leſs frequently | 
repeated. If eventually the patient recover, he 

may without difficylty obſerye, how progreſſively | 
the ſuppreſſed ideas re-appear in the head, exaQly 
as if they had been ſtored up there, and remained 
in a latent ſtate, till the ſoul attained ſufficient 
energy to uſe them.—From this indubitable fact, 
I am diſpoſed to deduce a ſtronger argument for 
the immortality of the ſoul, than from any « other 

phy ſiological ſource. 

The organs by which the ſenſitive powers of the 
neryes can be excited from without, are called the 
ſenſes; ; in contradiſtin&tion to the internal facul- 
ties, ſuch as imagination, memory, attention, and 
the various affections of the mind. The latter we 
exclude from the preſent inquiry, which is directed 
to the external ſenſes alone. The number of theſe 
has been hitherto limited to five, or, it may be ſaid 


with more propriety, that they are five modifica- | 
tions of ane ſenſe, 


This univerſal ſenſe, which in a manner Fs . 
the baſis of all others, is that of 7. ouch. If we 
abſtract from the difference ſubſiſting i in the ſtruc⸗ 
ture of the organs, the other ſenſes are ſubſervient 
to that of touch, and little more than a variety or 
moqification of it. All the ſenſes agree in this, 
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> that 8 be improved by exerciſe, or 155 
and blunted by neglect: Nature has not form 
them to the ſame degree of perſeclion in every 


individual. The loſs of one ſenſe is, in general, 


5 partly ſupplied by the greater perfection « of es 


; are the principal this of this improvement. ; oak : 


In the moſt perfect ſtate of our ſenſes,” we are 


nadie to be miſled by them into many errors and 


miſtakes ; but the ſenſe of touch or feeling is leaſt 
able to deceptions, while that of fight i is the moſt 


uncertain. The order in which we ſhall . conſider 


_ "the five ſenſes hitherto admitted as being diſtin | 


from one another, is the following: viz. 1. Touch; 


2. Sight; 3. Hearing ; 4. Smell; and 5. Tafte. 


— Beſide theſe, there are perhaps ſeveral others, 
which deſerve to be added to that number ; ſuch 


_ as hunger and thirſt, and the ſenſations peculiar to 
the different ſexes. If theſe be not admitted as 


diſtinet from the five others, we may ſtill diſcover - 


| a fixth ſenſe in the animal ceconomy. And though 


this additional ſenſe is chiefly manifeſted in diſcaſes, 
and ſcarcely perceptible in a healthy ſtate of the 
body, yet its exiſtence is ſo obvious to patients in 


chronic diſorders, and particularly in palſy, gout, 


and rheumatiſm, that they are thereby enabled to 
aſcertain,” with wonderful accuracy, not 'only the | 
preſent ſtate, but alſo to predict the n 


IR of the atmoſphere, - 


Without 
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thoſe which ate more generally known. 


The ff, namely, that of Touch, comprehiends 
not ofily the ſenſation which is excited by any par- 


ticular impreſſion, but alſo. that change which ex- 


ternal objects produce on the ſkin, and particularly 


on the ends of the fingers. It is in the latter, and 


more limited meaning, that T How conſider the 


ſenſe of touch. In order to underſtand” more 


clearly the great importance of this ſenſe, I ſhall 


premiſe a conciſe deſcription of the external integu- 
ments of the human body; For there is no doubt, 


that the kin is the medium of all the ſenſes, and, 
if T may be allowed the expreſſion, it is the moſt 
unerring guide, and ule gt to the en of 
the imagination. | 

The whole human body is incloſed in cerialh 
integuments or covers : they conſiſt of chree dif- 


ferent layers, each of which is wiſely deſigned by 
Nature for protection, benefit, and ornament. 
The uppermoſt, that is, the ſcarf-ſkin, or epider- 
mis, is the thinneſt of the three, and is nearly 
tranſparent. It covers the whole body, both 
externally and internally, not only the mouth, 
ſtomach, and bowels, but alſo every cavity and 
protuberance of the body; ; as it forms the upper 
ſkin of moſt of the inteſtines, the lungs, the heart, 
the liver, the ſpleen, &c. This covering is of great 
ſervice to the vor frame, by protecting the parts 
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2 
+ Withbur 1fing ime in abſtriſe Giquiſitions re. 
Foating. theſe occult ſenſes, I proceed to examine 
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it is the ſeat 
though the cate of this diverſity has not yet been 
diſcovered-;—in the Negroes it is black; in the 
American Indians nearly of copper colour; and 
in the Europeans generally white. That the colour 


3 | 2a laclofl a is in cabal „ 
them from growing together internally, and by | 


keeping every thing within the body in its proper 


ſituation. It is deſtitute. of ſenfation, which even 
children know, ſince they run pins between it, 
without feeling pain. But it is poſſeſſed of the 
admirable property, that it is very quickly renewed, 


alter it has been deſtroyed by accident, n. the 


meaſles, ſcarlet· fever, and ſimilar diſeaſes. 
- Immediately under this univerſal and 2 
covering of our body, there lies a ſecond, reticular, 


and mucous membrane, which has received. from 
anatomiſts the name of rete mucgſum. It is in 


moſt parts of the body extremely chin, but it grows 


5 conſiderably thigker in others, nn e 
© "heels and the palins of the hand. g 


deſerves particular: attention, as 
the colour in different nations; 


This ſecond 


of the human body is altogether contained in this 
| ſecond or middle ſkin, is ſufficiently aſcertained ; 
for not only the third or true ſkin of the Negroes 
js as white as in the Europeans, but the uppermoſt, 


or ſcarf-ſkin too, though rather of a greyiſh tint, is 
| ſcarcely darker in blacks than in white people; and 
in the latter alſo the middle ſkin frequently is of a 
, brown, or wenn colour; in which caſe 


\ 


the 
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or THY one or ae, 5 
Z the wht external kin exhibits. a appear 
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ſuppoſe, that there is a variety in the origin, as well 
as in the men: al capacities of different nations. 80 
palpable an error, however, oould not long remain 

unrefuted: and it is now almoſt univerſally ad- 


mitted, that there was originally but one ſpecies af ol 
man, though diverſified by the elimate, the air, the '- . j 
ſun, and the mode of living, which produce all "nl 
the difference in the colour, as well as in tie 


ſtructure of man. Thus we know that thoſe 
Americans, who live in the calmer weſtern, and 
| mountainous, regions, are not of ſo deep a copper- 
colour as thoſe who are more expoſed to winds and 
| other contingent cauſes; that the inhabitants of the 
northern bank of the river Senegal are of a dimi- 
nutive ſize, and of an aſh-colour, while thoſe 3 
the oppoſite bank are black, and at the ſame time 
tall and robuſt. We farther know, that after ſome 
generations, the Negroes ate bleached, and people 
of a white colour become black, when the former 
emigrate to the cold northern, and the latter to 
the torrid ſouthern climates. This difference is 
alſo diſcoverable in our climate, where people 
moving much in the open air and ſunſhine acquire 
a dark. colour, ſomewhat reſembling that of the 
ſwarthy Portugueſe. 
That there may be alſo a colouring ſubſtance 3 in 
the blogd, whether owing to the · iron ſaid to be 
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would now be termed the want of agen) all of 


the blood, bile, brain, nay the very vermin on the 
bo og the ns; parks. of their gane 


a a acenta er 
our body i the true ſkin, or the cutie vera, which 
immediately covers the fat and the muſcles. - It is 


is very thick and ſmooth on its upper ſurface, of a 

' , white colour in all nations, looſe or pliable on 
2s inner ſurface, and furniſhed with more or-lef 
„ It not only poſfeftes 2 conſiderable" debe e 
expanſibility, and e 6a but is alſo provided 
with numberleſs pores. Its thickneſs varies in 
different individuals. It is traverſed by à great 
number of fine arteries, interwoven in the form of 
| x net, and which may be exhibited to the eye 
. by injecting them with a red fluid, ſo that the 
' Kin, then has the appearance. of being tho-. 
Rt; roughly coloured. It is likewiſe furniſhed with 
an equal number of veins, and dene, abſorbent 

veſſels. _ 

From the many nerves which pervade th but 


iin, it poſſeſſes an uncommon degree of ſenfibi- 
=  lity, eſpecially\in thoſe parts where we can perceive” 
; oy 1 5 | ; - : beran CCS. 


. a e 196 ered. 
of what the old chemilts called phloxifos (or whit 


which may have a ſhare in the modification of 
. eblours, I am muck Gipoled i admit; Den 


of 2 compałt, inter woven, cellular textures which | 


/ 


the lips, they are not unlike flakes, though t 
generally refemble little warts. Such we ob 
on the points of the fingers and toes, as well as on 


many of the moſt ſenſible patts of the body, but 
particularly the tongue. They are moſt viſible on 


the ends of the fingers in delicate perſons ; they 
can be traced, with the naked eye, by the ſpiral 
lines terminating almoſt in a point, and are pro- 


tected and ſupported by nails proceeding from the 


kin which grows over them. It is in theſe papillary 


extremities, that every external impreſſion is moſt 
diſtinctly and forcibly perceived, on account of the 


number of nerves hing almoſt _—_ to view in 


theſs places. 
The ſenſe of touch can be een er 


tice, to an aſtoniſhing degree. There are many 
examples of blind people having attained ſo great 
a perfection of this ſenſe, that they could with 


accuracy diſtinguiſh the difference of coins, of 
metals, and even of colours, merely by the touch, 
I myſelf knew a blind man, who had learnt to take 
a watch to pieces, to clean it perfectly, and to put 
it together again, without any other aſſiſtance, but 


that of the inſtruments commonly uſed, .and the 


exquiſite feeling of his fingers. 

I have now only to deſcribe the opetaticn or 
mechaniſm of this ſenſe. —When the nervous 
papillæ are preſſed againſt external objects, the 
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wee Wige I kind of BP hich is 
unicated to their branches, and thence to the 
ID. Fw ns . e to feel the hardneſs, 
„ Bote that this 
feeling may not become painful, Nature has pro- 
vided another cover, namely, the ſcarf-ſkin,' which 
ſerves the important purpoſes: of ſecluding the 
air from the true ſkin, and preyenting the body 
from being too much dried, —The nails increaſe 
the energy of touch, and render the ſenſe of it 
more acute, as they' reſiſt the prongs: of external 
A — A 
The ſecond. of our 5 ae leſs effencia to 
"A : Wie life, is more conducive to our welfare and 

„ | happineſs. Without Sight we cannot juſtly con- 

M8 template the wonders of Nature, and exiſtence is 
deprived of its greateſt charms. An anatomical 
deſcription, of the eyes would lead us too far from 

, the object of theſe inquirics, and would not be in- 

— —telligible without a more particular analyſis and 
demcaſtration than our limits allow. 

In the ſenſe of ſight, weare far excelled by moſt 
of the lower animals. Eagles and hawks, in par- 
ticular, deſery their prey, when beyond the reach 
of our ſight, though aided by a teleſcope. oj 
in men, alſo, this ſenſe may be wonderfully. im 


: proved, and I remember to have heard the 3 
Baron Trent aſſert, that during his long captivity . 
in the ſtate-dungeon at Magdeburg, he had. 
: 1 A : muc 
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buch improved. his. fight, that. ' could be the * 
mice traverſing his gloomy cell in the middle of the + 
darkeſt: night—whether this aſſertion was exagy6- , 
rated, I do not pretend to decide. 8 | 
"The operations of ſight. are, performed in 8 
moſt accurate manner. By the ſtructure of the 
a eye, no rays of light can paſs into it, unleſs emitted 
within an angle not exceeding. go degrees. Every 
thing here is regulated upon optical principles, 
ſenſation excepted. This is ſituated in the retina, 
a membrane having the form of a net, and being, 
as it were, the mirror by which external objects 
are repreſented to the mind. If this mirror be 
deſtroyed, as is the caſe in amauroſis, 408 
ſerena, our ſight is irrecoverably loſt. | 
All vifion conſiſts in the refraction of the rays of 
ght, by means of the cryſtalline humour, till all 
the rays are concentrated into one diſtinct image 
dn the retina. The rays of light, while they paſs 
through the arched ſurface of the cornea, or the 
horny ſkin, are broken and brought in contact 
with each other; and this is ſtill farther promoted, 
while they paſs through the more denſe cryſtalline 
lens, They then converge at the ſpot where the 
vitreous humour is contained : here they again 
diverge, once more come in contact, and finally 
colle& in as many points as are repreſented by the 
external object. This image, which is depiged.on, 
and ſtimulates the retina, is communicated to the 
mind, and produces the ſenſation of ſight. | 
Cs: * 
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| fraction, partly to the conſtant and uniform refer 
5 . ence to the internal ſenſe, that in the a& of vifon 
1 we ſee objects in an upright poſture before us, 
ny though they are properly imprinted on the retina, 
RW an inverted poſture. By this admirable mecha- 
be | niſm, all objects are invertedly preſented to the 
eye, fo that we cannot err in this reſpect, ſince 
the relation and proportion! of things ner 
1 | remain the ſame. | 
B | But it will be aſked, how does it happen, that 
| 5 with two eyes, we ſee only one object? This quel- 
5 tion is eaſily anſwered by thoſe, who inform us, 
that with two noſtrils we are ſenſible of only one 
EE. particular ſmell, and with two ears we hear but 
"Bas one diſtin& ſound ; that a ſimilar external ſtimulus, 
in ſimilar- nerves, will always produce the ſame 
internal ſenſation, and that accidental deviations, 
or diſeaſes only, can affect this principle. Yet the 
explanation now given is altogether inſufficient, 
as it proceeds from analogical reaſoning; ny 
I we wiſh to form a clear conception of this 
faculty, we muſt above all things dire& our atten- 
tion to the axis of viſion, or that imaginary line, 
which we draw in a ſtraight direction from the 
centre of the eye to the object, and which is pro- 
longed before and behind that organ. We muſt 
next advert to the ſituation in which the eyes are 
placed. They do not lie perfectiy ſtraight in their | 
| ſockets, but ſomewhat in an oblique direction 
5 1 5 8 . e 5 towards 
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towarde Ihe noſe. It, then, we prolong, for a ſhort 
ſpace only, the axis beyond! the eye, we ſhall ſoon 
find, that the two imaginary lines meet in a certain 
point. This is called the Focus, or the point of 
e innen oft ar e * of 
berry a yr i be det to the to a ae iſtance; 
bis lines of viſion interſe&: each other at a greater. 
Gſtance. from the eye, and conſequently his focus 
is farther removed from it. This defect is called 
preſb yapia, or far - ſightedneſs, and may be reme- 
died by means of convex glaſſes; but, if from 
che too great convexity, or an extraordinary con- 
verging power of the eye, the rays of light too 
ſoon unite in one point, and, as this. point is 
placed before the retina, from whence the. rays of 
light again diverge, , viſion; becomes indiſtinct till 
the object be. brought nearer to the eye; in order 
to place the point of union, as it were, farther be- 
bind the eye — this deficiency of viſion is called 
nyopia, or ſhort-ſightedneſs, and may be relieved 
by concave glaſſes. Of theſe, as well as other de- 
fects of the eye, and the moſt proper methods of 
preventing and curing them, I ſhall. treat in the 
next. Chapter. 0471 
It farther, 1 to be dad; ths thi 
optic nerves groſs each other in the brain, and” | 
that we are accuſtomed, from our infancy, to ſee 
only one object at a time. Hence children ſhould: 
r bed, that they may not learn to 
f e 1 
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ſquint, neee, 
_ wards and outwards, but rather downwards and 
inwards, in order to hahjtuate them preperly e 
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form the axis above deſeribed. That cuſtom has 


| great{ influence, in this reſpekt, ih obvious from | 


the circumſtance, that thoſe who ſquint, not un · ; 
frequently ſee two' objects at once; and that ſuch 


eyes, as by accident or diſeaſe have become Youble, 


ſighted, may, by continued 'Exertions, bs "_ 

habituated to view objects GiſtinAly. > 
Every one muſt have obferved, that upon en · 

tering ſuddenly from a very dark place ĩntd bright 


 funſhine, he could ſcarcely-lee any object, felt pain 


in the eyes, ſhed involuntary tears, or ſacezed; 
This temporary deprivation of ſight is owing to 
the pupil of the eye being dilated in à dark place, 
and contracted again at the approach of licht. The 
dilatation and contraction of the pupil is in pro- 
portion to the darkneſs or brightneſs af the place. 
If the change from a dark to a bright place be in- 
ſtantaneous, the pupil cannot dilate and contract 


quickly enough; it is, as it were, palſied, together 


with the retina, and we cannot ſee at all. The 
pain of the eyes, and the flow of tears under theſe 


circumſtances, muſt be aſcribed to fimilar cauſes, 


Every ſtimulus, whether oecafioned by heaty cold, 
winds, colours, and the like, excites a fenfation, 
which is apreeable, if it be moderate and hot too 


long continued; but which becomes pälnful and 


+ difogreeable, as it increaſes in violence and duration. 


There 


9 rar badi o/ ik. biz 
There remains another curious phenometion wy ; 
be explained, namely, that of ſneezing, "which 
often takes place, when' we ſuddenly 8⁰ from 
darkneſs to a ſtrong light. Here the ſame cauſe 
operates, though under different circumſtances, 
The optic nerves conſiſt of the ſecond” pair of 
the nerves of the brain; with theſe are united 
the third pair, the fourth pair, and ſome branches 
of the fifth and fixth pair. Yet the ſecond pair, 
or the peculiar optic netve, has the moſt import: 
ant ſhare in viſion. It proceeds from the brain 
ſtraight to the pupil of the eye, pervades this 
almoſt through the middle of its poſterior ititernal = 
part, where it terminates and dilates itſelf, or, 
as it were, melts into a ſoft, downy ſkin, forming 
the retina, which covers a great part of the pol-- 
terior internal eye.—Now, from the fifth pair of 
nerves there proceeds but one branch into the 
eyes, while another takes its direction to the noſe. 
When the eye is ſuddenly impreſſed with the 
rays of light, that branch of the fifth pair which 
extends to the eyes, is ſtimulated in common 
with the other branch of the ſame pair proceed: 
ing to the noſe. If the ſtimulus be violent, it is. 
communicated to both branches, that of the noſe 
is likewiſe ſtimulated, and we' are compelled w 
ſneeze. 

To conclude the account of the ſenſe of fight, 
muſt remark, that the repreſentations of the mind 
ſcarcely diſplay their influence on any other of the 
"IE; T 4 ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, to ſo extenſive a degree, as they do upon 
: this ; hence i it happens, that we ſometimes imagine 
We ſee jmages before us, in the cleareſt manner, 
| though the repreſentation of them be merely a 
phantom of the brain. The impreſſion forcibly 
made on the retina, remains there for ſome time, 
even after the object itſelf has vaniſhed ; thus we 
imagine we ſee a fiery ring, when a burning coal is 
ſwifily moved in a circle. That we believe we 
ſee many bright colours, when we rub and preſs 
the cloſed eye with the fingers, is owing to this 
cauſe, [that the ſame. kind of effect is produced 
on the neryes of the eye by friction, as uſually 
; accompanies the view of the colours themſelves. 
But whether colours, in general, depend on 
the different degrees of vibration of the air, or on 
the elements of the rays of light, which, by their 
diviſion, appear ſingly and diſtinctly in the priſm, 
is a problem not yet, and which Fs never mil 
: be, fatisfaQorily ſolved, 

B the next ſenſe, namely, that of Hearing, we 
ceive the vibrations of the air, which occaſion 
ſound. For this purpaſe, our ears are formed 
| partly of cartilages, and partly of bones, in order 
to communicate theſe vibrations to the auditory 
| Nerves, and thence to the brain, This ſenſe alſo 
is more acute in the lower animals, than in the 
human ſpecies. The hare, for inſtance, is warned 
. againſt approaching danger, by her exquiſitely 
fine gar; and the owl, voug an of the ſofteſt 
founds 
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the diſcovery of prey. 
The warm-blooded animals have - an 3 
: a an internal ear; but in almoſt every ſpecies 
it is of a different ſtructure. Moſt animals can 
move their ears—an advantage not enjoyed by 
man; though it was not Nature which formed 
our ears immoveable, but an abſurd cuſtom, con- 
tinued for many centuries, gradually produced 
this effect. That the ears were not naturally 
deſigned to lie flat on the head, is ſufficiently. ob- 
vious from the number of muſcles with which 
they are provided, and each of which is e 
to perform different motions. | 
The manner in which the ſenſe. of the is 
produced, is ſhortly this. The vibrations of the 
air, which take place by the concuſſion of any 
elaſtic body, firſt ſtrike the external. ear; hence 
the found agitates the tympanum. But that the 
vibrations may not become too violent, and the 
tympanum may not burſt, as is to be appre- 
hended from a very loud and near ſound, the 
ear is provided with a ſiphon, which anatomiſts 
call the Eu/tachian tube, and through which the air 
collected on the tympanum again eſcapes. But 
the vibration of the tympanum is alſo communicated 
through the four little bones of the ear; it is for- 
warded through what is called the fapes, or ſtirrup, 
to the veſtibule, or the firſt entrance, and through 
(ay membrane of the 18 rotunda, as far as the 
IE WINE. 
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Jinerinolt cavity of the tar, which — ms 
ſhell of a ſnail, and is therefore called cebit 
The whole labyrinth of the ear being filled 
wich a ſubtile water in fmall quantity, this fluid 
gently” agitates the - ſubſtance of the auditory 
nerve; in'confequence of which found is commus 
nieated to the brain. The humour contained in 
the labyrinth of the ear obvioiiſly ſerves the 
purpoſe of preventing the ſoft, pappy ſubſtance 
of the enn n. Fro uu too en 
„ ogg | © 4-30 

ade ws et ths chiles; which is 2 aul 
Cially conſtrued, cannot be eaſily determined; 
it is probably rather deſigned for the more accurate 
diſtinctivn of the varieties of tones, than for the 
perception of ſounds in general; for we may 
conſider the delicate nerves, that run along the 
ſpiral line of this cochlea, as a number of chords 
* growing progrellively ſhorter, and which, in a 
manner, repeat the external vibrations of the 
air, in the internal parts of the ear. This repeti. 
fion appears to be performed according to a geo· 
metrical ſcale, ſince the ſame vibrations of the air 
take place here in a reduced proportion. Hence 
founds, which are too loud and penetrating, offend 
our ears, becauſe they ſhake the auditory nerves 
too quickly and violently, ſo that theſe may even 
be lacerated, and produce deafneſs ; but this is 
not the caſe, when the EPI Is broken by 
accident, 7 4 N | 
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Some perſoine; che are deſektze in this ſs; 


are obliged" to make uſe of ear. trumpets, and ts 
turn their ear to the quarter whenee the ſourid 


proceeds; to place the hand at the fide of the ear j 


to open their mouth, or uſe ſome other aſſiſtant 
means, All this is done with a view to ſupply ths 
motion of the ears, of which we have been deprived 
by habits contrary to the laws of Nature: theſe 
motions the lower animals perform, by. pointing 
their ears in the direction from which the found 
proceeds. In this manner, the ear receives a 
greater proportion of ſound; and many diviſions of 
it, which might e We e are ee 5 
to the nerves. | 

'By means of the e "id ies ads of mY 
head, ſounds may be conducted to the auditory 
nerves, ſo as to communicate the neceffary vibra- 
tions to the internal ear, though we can hear more 
eaſily and diſtinctly, when the ſound comes 
through the organ itſelf. There is, however, à 
method of communicating ſounds to the deaf, with 
better ſucceſs than by the common ear. trumpete, 
which inſtruments at length entirely deſtroy that 
ſenſe. This is effected by means of a cylindrical 
rod or tube of ivory, or any fimilar hard ſubſtance; 
the rod may be from fix to twelve inches long and 
upwards, and from a quarter to half an inch in 
diameter; if it be made hollow throughont, the 
part which is placed in the mouth between the 


, from teeth 3 to have à much ſmaller aperture 
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any impurities from aſcending too far. 
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culated to aſſiſt thoſe deaf perſons, who wiſh. to 


enjoy the muſic of a harp, harpſiehord, or other 


inſtrument. I once knew a gentleman, who was 


quite deaf, but with the aſſiſtance of a cylinder, 
ſuch as I have deſcribed, was enabled to hear the 
ſofteſt notes diſtinctly, and to enjoy all the pleas 
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Laſtly, it is a falſe. eien, chat Mew is always 

a hole in the tympanum ; ſor it is owing to the 
double opening of the Euſtachian tube, that many 
jugglers can cauſe the liquor they drink to flow ont 
of the ear, in the ſame manner as they diſcharge 
the ſmoke of tobacco through the noſe and ears. 
Our fourth ſenſe is that of Smell. It is nearly 
related to the ſenſe of taſte, probably, from the 
great ſimilarity of ſtructure in the organs of 
theſe two ſenſes, and their vicinity to each other. 
This is attended with the manifeſt advantage, that 
man and animals are generally enabled to diſcover, 
without danger, any unwholeſome food. The 
functions of this ſenſe are exerciſed by the noſe, 
and chiefly by the mucous membrane which lines 


- 


that organ. The whole inſide of the noſe is co- 


vered with this membrane, which is a continua · 


tion of the general integuments of the body, but 


much ſofter, more mucous and porous, full of 
. veſſels, exquiſitely ſenſible, and covered with hair 
towards the lower part of the noſtrils, to prevent 
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he noſe, the moſt remarkable is the cavity of the © 


jaw. bone, or the /inics maxillaris, which extends 


over the whole breadth of the two upper jaws 
bones, and opens itſelf into the noſe between the 


middle and lower ſhell. In new- born children, all 


theſe cavities are not yet formed, and this is the 


cauſe of their imperfect ſmell. In order to moiſten 
the membranes, which otherwiſe would become 
too dry, by the air we inhale through the noſtrils, 
there deſcends. a naſal canal from each cavity of 
the eyes, which communicates with the lower 
thell, in order to conduct the tears nee into 
the noſe. 3 

If we DE 1-3; 3 a 
air filled with the volatile, oily, and ſaline particles 
of odorous ſubſtances : theſe particles come in 
eontact with the fine branches of the olfactory 
nerves, which have the capacity of receiving 
impreſſions, and thus the ſenſation is imparted 
to the brain, Theſe nerves riſe immediately from 


the brain, and are larger in many animals than in 


man. The bigneſs of the nerves, however, is 
no proof of the greater degree of ſenſation in the 
animal, or of the ſuperior abilities of the mind. 
On the contrary, it is now pretty generally believed, 
that the mental capacities of organized beings are 
in an inverted proportion to the ſize of the nerves 
riſing out of the brain, and the medullary ſubſtance 


of the ſpine. Thus, for inſtance, the amphibious - 


animals 


— 
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wmimuls have Grong- nerves, in . 
mall brain, and yet they are, in general, extremeſyx 

infenfible and ſtupid. Lean people, and ricketty 
children, on the contrary, have very thin and fing 
nerves to a large brain; and who has not obſerved 
headed minds: » yells their quigk and 
acute feelings? 

But to return flom this Uigreſſion.—The falins 
and oily particles which affect the ſmell, are more 
volatile and ſubtile than thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
taſte; yet this difference may in a great mea» 
ſure ariſe from the nerves of the tongue being 
covered with thicker membranes than thoſe of the 
noſe.—In many animals, the ſenſe of ſmelling is 
more acute than in man, who would probably be 
mach incommoded by too refined a perception of 
this kind. But it may be much improved by ex- 
_ exciſe, or depraved by neglect. Hence the Ame- 
rican Indian can diſcover the footſteps of man 
and other animals by ſmell alone; - while perſons 
who live in a bad and fetid atmoſphere, are ſcarcely 
ſenſible of the. difference between the moſt fragrant 
and offenſive ſubſtances.—It is remarkable, that 
moſt maniacs and inveterate hypochondriacs are 
exceſſively fond of ſnuff, and _—_ = that ſtis | 
mulates the noſmſG. | 

- Of all the quadrupeds we 58 the FA FR 
in the acuteneſs of this ſenſe 5 and there are man 
extraordinary inſtances recorded of his pecuhar 
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A vel aychenticated as it. is exrraprdinary, 4 
ſhall conclude this ſubject. —In the year 1582 


Leonhard Zollikefer ſet out from his Chateau Al- 


tenklingen, i in Switzerland, for Paris; the diſtance 


of which is upwards of five hundred Engliſh miles. 
A fortnight after his departure, his faithful dog, 
who had till then been confined, alſo ſet out alone 


for Paris; where he arrived in the courſe of eight | 


days, and diſcovered his maſter in the midſt of a 


crowd, after having ſearched for him i in vain at 


his lodgings. 
We are now arrived at the fifth and laſt of our 


beate, the Tafte, which is ſo diſtinguiſhed a fa- 
vourite of a great number of perſons, that it ap- 


pears, as if they wiſhed to live only for the ſake of 


its gratification. I have in former. parts of this 


work endeavoured to inculcate the propriety and 
abſolute neceſſity of attending to the effects, pro- 


duced on this ſenſe by food and drink, without 
which animal life cannot be long ſupported. In 
this place, therefore, there remains to be de- 
ſcribed only the mechaniſm and the 1 of 
this ſenſe, _ 

The principal organ of taſte i is . tongue, which 
in very few animals is as ſenſible as in man. The 


former chooſe, indeed, among the herbs upon 


which they feed, by accurately diſtinguiſhing the 


uſeful from the noxious plants; but this appears | 


to be more in e of their acute ſmell, 
than 
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de fle the groidinch of Mak taſte. 14 ſcribe. 
the figure and ſhape of the tongue, is not conſiſt. 
ent with my plan; but I ſhall briefly obſerve, that 
this organ is provided with innumerable nerves, 
which terminate in certain warts, or papillæ, of a 
different ſize and figure, ſome of them pointed, 
others oblong, and others fungous. | 

| Theſe nervous papillæ are the peculiar ſeat of 
the ſenſe of taſte, or the palate. But, to taſte any 
thing whatever, either the tongue ſhould be moiſt, 
or the ſubſtance applied to the tongue, ſhould con- 
tain moiſture. In aſcertaining the difference of 
taſte, the little warts are, in ſome degree, dilated: 
every ſubſtance we can taſte, contains a greater or 
ſmaller proportion of ſaline and oily particles, which 
muſt be ſoluble by the tongue. If the ſenſation of 
the ſaline particles be acrid, the taſte is ſtrong, diſ- 
agreeable, and at length becomes painful : this is 
alſo the caſe, if the tongue, by burning or other 
_ accidents, be deprived of any ood of the epidermis . 
or ſcarf-ſkin. 

Such bodies as contain no ſaline particles, as 
pure water, excite no kind of taſte whatever: 
The difference of taſte cannot be accounted for 
from the variety of figure in the cryſtals of the 
different ſalts, but appears to ariſe from the che- LE 
mical properties inherent in ſaline bodies —It may 
be laid down as a general rule, that every ſub- 
ſtance, which affords an agreeable taſte to a 
Rt OE 0 
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Hheakhy\perſon of ade wales; 1 whidle.” 
ſome t as; on the contrary, ſubſtances of an et 
and diſagrreable taſte are commonly pernicious. 
The different degrees of taſte depend on the 
greater or leſs" ſenſibility of the nervous papille 
before deſcribed, as well as on the quality of the 


ſaliva, in a more or leſs healthy ſtate of the body. 


If our nerves be blunted and weakened by ſmoking 


tobacco, by too ſtrong and highly-ſeaſoned food, 5 
by the'copious uſe of ſpirituous liquors; by age, 


peſſeſi the ſame degree of ſenſibillty of taſte, as if 


we had been more attentive to the ordinances of 


Nature. The more ſimple; our uſual aliment is, 
the leſs id is ſeaſoned by hot ſpices,” and the leſs 


we ſhall the better preſerve our taſte; together wich 
the nerves of the tongue; and we ſhall have a 


greater reliſh: for rich diſhes, when they are but 


occaſionally preſented to our pa late. 


- The ſenſes,” then, are thoſe organs, by means 


of bd the mind perceives or. feelz external ob- 
jects. They may de conſidered as the ſatellites of 
the mind; and although ſome animals enjoy parti- 
cular ſenſes more acutely than man, yet his ſenſes 
are more comprehenſive, and he is amply com- 
penfated by the extenſive uſe he can make of them, 


while the inferior I a, gf. 


— of their ſenſitive faculties, - : 
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"ſenſes operate; we have ſeen that᷑ every thing de- 
5 8 upon a nervous ſtimul which, by the moſt 
1 diverſified organs, is 'communicated tö che mind: 


. iiiditsere remain to be added only a few remarkb and 


= | -explanations, ea ers animal motion, or mul. 
% et 3 rom 5 eh 
A e ede gf ed ets 
wo 6 * by. a great diverſity of Power. —0f theſe, the 


wert ſubordinate power is that of the nerwer, im- 
1 after which follows the moſt! operative of 
IF R faculty of the muſcles ho. 


uence of any ſtimulus applied to them. 


* . y omit in this place, what pl 


. life, or BLuMENBACH'S: vita prepria; and the 


pf the ancient phy All theſe powers are, 
= - in a great meaſure, hypothetical, though their fre- 
RE - - quent operations in a diſeaſed ſtate of the body 
= cannot be denied. And; as the muſcular powers 
ol men and animals are the moſt obvious to the 


5 1 ſhall content riyſelf with ſtating what has 


- 


As nuſeleis a bundle of thin and parallel plates 
= 8 of flethy. threads or ſibres. Theſe are connected 


. TY, I reference to hefe. 
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. have called the vital power, the peculiar power of 


_—* healing power of Nature, or vis medicatrix natura 


Yer 


8 wr 8 


Sd oth batt ns 
a7 ? 5 * - 
* F : N 1 

( * 4 


er Tur onunns on ass. 3 


Ae ne into greater bundles, * Lak 
ſeueral portions of u muſele lying parallel; or in- 
lining towards one another, are again ſurrounded 
by tender membrane of cellular texture, which 
forms one ſubſtance with the collateral partitions; 
and theſe being again ſeparated from the conti- | 
guous fleſh, by a ſomewhat thicker: uten 
ate then comſidered às one diſtinct muſcle. 

ih dud — dtrice 


vided with a much greater proportion of them. 
The caterpillat (Phalena' Cofſur, L.) has about 
3500 muſcles, while the human body can count 
ſcareely 450. The muſcles of animals, in general, 


are more powerful than thoſe of man. What af- 


toniſhing power, for inſtanee, is the leaping chaſer, 
or the graſshopper, abliged to employ, in order to 
make jumps, which extend to ſeveral hundred 
mes the length of their own bodies! Another 


ſmall inſect, the flea, excels all other animals in 


its prodigious leaps, and is able to carry a weight 
80 times heavier than its body. All theſe appa- 
| W e eee ee by means ns the 
————— which are — pov- - 
form certain wg/uular motions, ſuch as the muſcles 
of che mouth, the,cye-ids, the bladder, the aim 

&c..are of a circular ot round figure. . 

. 
'fbress the middle part or the belly-of the malle 


A2 ech, 


muſcles, yet many of the lower animals are pro- 


— 


4.79 


* 


Wo 1 ee eee e 
1 proach one another. Moſt of our muſcles bpetate 
Wy” to the bones, by means af tendons! or ſinewsj one 
ES of theſe, extremities only being «moveabley: While 
. the other remains fixed; Hence, in the eontraftion 
_ of the muſcles, the moveable bone is -drawincac- 
__ cording to the direction af their fibres. If a 
mwmiuſcle be eantracted, it neceſſarily [wells im thick- 
neſs, as, mai he diſtinctiy felt by placing the hund 

en the! maſſtter, à muſcle of the lower jaw, and 

compreſſing the back teeth. As ſoon, however, 
| 35.the. ner ve of ate muſcie is cut, or DO 
the, contracting or ſwelling, power inſtantly. -ceaſes, 
hence. we are inclined to ſuppoſe, that the rierves | 
* bare tbe; principal. bare: in regulating che powers 
Ak conttactien, extenfion; and Joco-motion; Mhe- 
wen ih de done by dhe influx of a fluid inte che 
nervegs, or iby. ſome wu latent powery has nor 
8 Jet been diſcov ere. 

= * The energy of hal „Am remarkable in 
ouery healthy indhyidunl, but particalarly-an ver 
ſtrong men, and frequently too in maniacs. WE 
Ihe aſſiſtance of a few muſcles only, they arg en- 
abled 10 rie a weight, often much exceeding tha 
af the whole human frame. In order to ſupport 
the preſſure of the lever, which ia accompliſhed 
with a great loſs. of power, and 10 preſerte and 
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the fingern at another time they mbvr im rollers; 


for inſtance, in the eye; and, again, in other-places} 5 
they' ave! ſupported in-their:poſition by the peculiar 

ba ee 4 gn. anten Bur 
of the ſhoultlers. t en 16 2963 eee 


eee ee ene e 


of power which the muſcles experience, partly by 


eit frequent inſertion at nr acute angles, partly 


hy their hing extended as 4 chord, and drawing a 


_ weight oppoſite to ĩts fixed point; partly by paſſing 


over certain” joints'whichcbreak the force to be ap- 


plicd t a particular joint; and, 1aRtly, by ah vey 

fleſhy fibres being obſtructed by the angles they 
make wich che tendons if all tbeſe fp a0 a £ 
could be reduced to zn accurate calculation, W 

ſhouldbe aftocihed at che contracde foròe exerted 
by de, muſcdes, as it would exceed atiy atrrount of 

| pow rd aiſed upon mechanieal principles. 5 | 


confidently aflerted, chat the"elfs@ is ſearbely yt 
part aß that foree Which the mufeles employ 5 


| vet Hall Humber of them. the ſubſtance of which 


is equal im weight to a few pounds only; pollels the 


abe us great loffes" bf müfcular power ta any 


deſeck in che ammal dcönvmy: for, if we bad. 
the fall ie of our mufeles, the Juſt ſymmetry or 
propertion' of che parts would be ä wa 
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power of lifting, or at leaſt moring, ſexeral hun- | 
dreck Height, and this wich inconcaivabte” facility : 
_ aid Twifinels* Tt whuld be preſumptucus to al- 
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den eln it mill ale be 


=P 3 the nature of theſe three-ſubſtances, e tribes; 


= The quantity of blood in a human body af fu 
is generally computed at 30 lb. Th . 


„ enen one or n,, as _- 
C 555 


dicod, witch. is,-as it were, the medium of com = = 


3 » 


z WT os on 6 
8 a ſmall proportion of oil, ſome ſalt, earth, 1 17 8 
* liele- iron, which, together with the heat OY 
produced by reſpiration, is ſuppoſed to impart the 135 
red colour to that fluid. The red colour -is con--H 
fined to the cruor, whi .conkiſts of very minute | ; 
red globules, nearly t j in" Rape the eggs" 4 

| Much remains to be din on the popes of 8 
dme blood, and its wonderful circulation in he 
human body; but, as this ſubject, from want g 
room, cannot be ſatisfaQorily diſcuſſed here, Iam ' © 
x under the neceſſity of concluding this Chapter with | 1 
the following remark : that the variety of temper - 
ments in man appears to be owing to the different A 
mixture” of the fluids, and the diverſified ſtru — 
ture of the ſolids, particularly of the nerves and 
muſcles. This is ſo true, that · the whole picture I 
of his phyſical life, together with his moral cha- -* 
raQer, depend chiefly on the various combination _—_ 
of theſe parts. et there are different means by ß 
which: peculiar hmperaments are generate@;——the | | 
Ants. ot os. N firſtt > 
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TRERE * fly: any 1 ee ne > 3 
faculties, which etre Ane) e's our 1 
of viſion. — management e e 3 
deſerves Ihe care and attentton of "every per- "= 
ſony” who wiſhes to preſerve them in a ſound and 
perfect ſtate, and td retard, although we. cannot — * 
altogether avert, the natural conſequences. which® —_ 
accompany the advance of years. By out” môde 
of life, this infirimity is much"accelerated, and the” 
eyes are weakened and worn out, bf dt Text" ren: 
| deted too irritable, Sach is particulatly the caſe” 
een ee e müch en. 
Wo. | ____.. ployed 


time and. labour to inquiries i into the maladies of 
this organ, The fruits of theſe | re as 5 61 
as my own experience, on 1 
- ceed to lay before the reader, 
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3 enjoys his eee ee period 
of life than any of ihe lower animals, and might 


; d to ory an 

| improvement of hey with. the adyancement of 

for their eyes then. gradually begin to loſe 

that uncommon roundneſs which produces this des. 

fei, and thus to arrive at a greater, enjoyment.of | 

of, Nature. Lenden can ſeg 
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been diſtinQly at's great diſtance only, 'tannot; 
| however, be A wy as: leit et 


. they ſtand in need of glaſſes, "chiefly for the better 
 Liſtinguiſhing of more minute objeBds. us ü 
The nurſery, or the room appropriated to the 

ule of children, is generally the ſmalleſt, if not cho 
loweſt apartment in the houfe; ſo that the infant, 
having the opportunity to exereiſe its eyes on ner 


1 


* £ 


%. 


object only, often becomes more ſhort-ſighted. - 


than it is naturally. Hence children ought at feaſt. 
to be frequently. carried to the window, and have 
their eyes lireſted to a diſtant yiew. On, this ac- | 
count,” a nurſery enjoying an extenſive proſpett 
in much preſerable to one where the views con- 
fed. Many perſans who Jes: well at a diſtance 


in their infancy, injure their. ſight by reading 
and writing by candle-light, but particularly females, 
by: fine beedle· work; as the eye is thereby, to 
much accuſtomed to near and minute objects. 
Fr „One a6 the bod conſequences of ſhort Gyhredneh 
is, that people get into a habit of making ;uſs; of 
one eye only; - The effort of. directing both pupil 
to the object before chem it attended wing 300 
much trouble; hence they look at it ſideways. It 
would be leſs detrimental, if they were to uſe cha 
eyes alternately ; but here too it is equally caly-ta 
acquire a bad habit; for the eye, which is ſpated 
becomes inert „ 
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2 — The other; hich n, 
_ | unduly,exerctd, ſomewhar. ſhifts its poſition, it 
becomes progreflively lee flexible in- it internal 
parts, and perſons who; take adtantagd of *this 
teepporaty ald do not find their powers of MHD 
improve with the:advanciiment of ag 1/1! 1s 1 
To pretent theſe ;bad-blabits, the following ad. 
vie may be uſeful a. Children ſuſpęcted of being 
- ſhort-ſighted, ſhould hau their yes. directed is 
am object held clola ita mi; and if theyi appear 
to make uſe of one ee nth; that ye: hut be 
_ excaſinally cloſed; fo:that they mxibe obliged 
to exerciſe the other, When: they leam to read, 
they ſhould be taught to hold the book Hrzight 


| before their eyes ; thus they will erer Gemſches 


d diſcover the printed letters at. the neareſt; di. 


tance at which they ave made to plate it. The 
eyes, dy degrees, become: accuſtoined to the 


neceſſary internal cliange of their pbſture, and 
che child will, in timer certainly improve in the 
extenſion of its fight,” Many perſpns indeed Have; 

at 4 juvenile age; got nid of their ſubre.fghted- 


Reſs ; biit there cannot be feund ons instant of 


this prove ment among thoſe Who have, either 


from faſhionable indulgenes or neceſſity, habituated 


themſelves to uſe only one eye. WEnn: 
I ü 10 be zegrerted, that in host: Bglued indi- 
omipreſſiun during ſedentary ocrupations,ſo'that 
 thiy un frequaialy-arbubled with ann 
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ele b uh worſe, are fazit thrown ie 
Mi A confomption!. of the lungs- Though ſanding t 
Antetrals dgnrees with employmetits that do not re- 
quire great mente exertlpn ; yet, in the contrary 
caſe, it -conftimes more ſtrength than is generally 
imagine; und, in acute deflections, the mind 
ought nat to be fatigued! by the body. In this 
cafe, wellöchoſen concue M paſtatius may: be uſed 
with advantage, ſo that the Ded may be placed, | 
While reading or writing, in the moſt convenient 
boſtane : for ſuch glaſſes will oblige che weüret | 
remove the object ſomewhat farther from the eyes. 
After ſevere diſeaſes of the eyes, one of them 
. becomes ſhort- ſighted, while the other 
is ſcarcely,” if at all; affected. The conſequence | 
is, that we employ the found eye alone, while che 
weak one 1 totally impaired by this neglect. In 
ſuch a munen, we ought to uſe glaſſes in reading 
or writing, one of which ſhould be carefully ſelected 
lor che ſhort-ighted eye, (according to.tbe, rules 
hereafter to be ſpecified) and the other of plain, 
Ac plas, eh for the lake of affording an equal | 
degree of Rght to both eyes. If, by chis pre- 
Aution, the” weaker eye has perceptibly gained 
ftrength, "we may employ a Teſs concave” glas 
inſtead of that firſt uſed, fo that in time it may be 
fimilar with the other, and at length the patient be 
enabled to do without this aſiſtance. 
Eyes bien form too extenſive a focus, require 
| 10 0 dd, unleſs they de Sacre ſo. Then, 
221 indeed; 
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5 E. b e e and 1 
ults are not very ſubject to external 


| 5 | of che eye, or ſuch as deprive the cornea 
4 ; of hollow lice globules connected with one 


Z another, are defects of no great conſequence, - and _ 
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| mach. as poſkible to, this. circimſiance, thx 
| es. may have an uniform and ſuffi a light, 
5 "ſo, a8 bo affect the rerins on all ſides alike—' 
The eyes materially ſuffer, when the rays of the 
Jun are ſtrongly reflected from the wall or 
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. In children, none Ales of the "exe. which 
| would never have ſo fatal an iſſue, have termi- 
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 !hdted im iotal blindneſs, hav parents! Have! . 
eee Ws e e pro- bw | 
\  {Þ&r:curtains,: For this reaſong we ought/ to bees. 
_ tremely cautious. in the choice of- an apartment 
_. appropriated $9 the labours af. the day. We hbuld | 
not place qurſelyes dixeQly oppoſite to the lighe, in 
reading and writing; ks rather to take the 
ght in a lateral direction. e 9 
great obſtacle to this at, 
change of light in the ebene eee 
progreſs of the ſun. Where the ſun dazzled in 
{the morning, we find in the middle of the day 
the moſt uniform light, Which again in the after. 
noon, particularly in towns, becomes reverbera- 
story, and extremely hurtful. This inconvenience 
ſhould be remedied, if poſſible, by a frequent 
change of the room; ot at leaſt, we might pro 
duoe mare uniformity in the light by means ß 
window curtain, or blinds; and it may be ob 
ſerved, chat blinds of green or whited-brown inen 
eee for this purpoſmGſGC. 
It is an uſeful practice to protect weak 2 
m the deſcending rays by means ef ſhade: ; 9 
becauſe the vivid light ſtriking chem from above, is 
thus intercepted. But we oußüt to confidet, t 
che lower port of the eye is by fuck” cls 8 
completely ſhaded ; while the upper part bf this _ 
organ is ſtimulated by the light it receives from 5 Y 
below ;—a practice which cannot be productive 3 
of good conſequences. If the: malady be ſituated ok 
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in the upper part of the ayes; this: condudt hb 
= 5 more im proper 2 ſar Ihe healthy part ch in inis 
3 manner prbtedted, and chat idlready, relaxed: * fit 


$ CER | more weakened, 24012, dl bs > zuchung * 8 . 
ess, er hade, is chen \beheficia] to e 


1 5 hes, eee eb. 
1 | . To reſt a hule during the eib, 
1 very Huitable to weak eyes. No artificial darkneſs 
during the day is ever ſd uniform, but that the eye 
1 muſt exert itſelf at one time mote than at another, 
| necefſarily ſuffer by this change. Perſons with | 
a wenkk q diſeaſed eyes; ho ſpend. them 
in an apartment darkened with groan: curtains, 

injure their fight {till more 
Tn practice: It is far more prudent to tepair to clear 
Sake and ihe feſn sit, and to dire@ the'ojes | 
5 60 diſtant .proſpefts, than to confine them to the 
loſs dat moſphere of a room, and to the ſight of 


| Wong it is an. error, that weak eyes, when em- 
minute yiſion, ought to hase a faint 
8 den for by ibis praftice hen are 

more ere 
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| I. 4 7 „ be ojerved in Weak Ben 


da Mesh of the nete being” too ied for ths. 
eyes, but becauſe the flame of a candle too power- 
fully ilumines' the eye in one Fa ae 2596 a 
unifortaly imulate the retina. . © 

The means ufed to prevent the great kimulus 
front the rays of light are, in general, fo regulated, 
that the ſereen may not only cover the flame, but 


Thus the room is darkened, and only a ſmall 
ſpot above and below the apparatus is illumined; 
a practice highly injudicious. The ſtudy- lamps, 
vich latze rund ſcreens, ſeem to be purpoſely 
conitrived' to impair the ſoundeſt eyes, by their 
continued uſe. The green parchment ſcreens for- 


305 Tit 


ulld concentrate the greateſt part of the 1 


merly uſed were likewife objectionable; for, though - 


they admitted the free acceſs of light on both 


ſides,” yet they produced too great a ſhade before 
the eyes. The beſt and moſt proper defence of 


weak eyes by candle- light is a flat ſcreen, proje&- 
ing about two or three inches over the forehead; 
or eee een Ak, n un ee 
ſize, My M9 

Thoſs who are aflified with ans: eyes ſhould 
always make uſe of two candles, placed ſo that 
their ne neither too jw, nor 60 ih for 
SY | © | IRE the 
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. eye. "This is a {rude of s import- 
- ance, as the light, when placed too low, is un- 
commonly ſtimulating and fatiguing. Candles 
have this advantage over lamps, that their light is 
- leſs offenſive to the eye and leſs pernicious. to the 
lungs; as they do not, in general, emit ſo much 

ſmoke. But, on the other hand, all candles have 
the following. diſadvantages :, 1. that, by their 
burning downwards, the fatigued eye is /progreſ- 
_ ſively more {trained in the later hours of candle- 

© light; 2. that the unequal light they. give is ar- 
| tended with the additional trouble of ſnuffing 

8 them ; and, 3 that by the leaſt . commotion. of the 
air, or, if made of bad materials, they offend the 
eye by their flaring light.— Hence a clear chamber- 
lamp, burning with the leaſt poſible ſmoke and 


as ow: Tax 


ſmell, is far preferable and more ſoothing to the 
eye, than even wax - candles. Some of the lately - 


15 improved Patent- lamps, originally contrived by 
M. D'AxGnxT, i in Switzerland, are well calculated 
to anſwer every uſeful purpoſe; but, inſtead of the 
common round ſcreens, I would recommend an- 

other, immediately to be deſcribed. | 


- Thoſe ſcreens are the beſt, which are applied t to 


one ſide of the light only, which are not larger 
than is neceſſary to cover the flame, and which 
ſtill admit a ſmall quantity of light to paſs through 
them: This is obtained by a fimple contrivauce of 
_ taffety, lightly gummeil, and ſolded ſo that it can 
ve carried about. in che pocket. IAheſe little crcens 
(SAT. 1 56 15 are 
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| uus bery convenient/in travelling, and are poſſeſſed | 

| of; the, eſſential advantage, that they oyerſhade only 15 
the ſmall angle formed for the individual who is 

affected with weak eyes, without depriving the reſt 


of the company of light.—In the day: time, on the 
occaſion of ſealing ferters, for inſtance, the light 
of a candle or taper ene eye 
| n en elt, eee pe Gol 


— 


In the morning, we Gods mak; bw 1 
mange, eyes immediately after riſing. Hence it 


e to remove the candle to ſome diſtance 
under ſhale, in! the leng, winter mornings, . till | 


2 eye be gradually accuſtomed, to it. For the 


ſame reaſon, the window. Mutters ought not 10. be 


La +! 


ſuddenly opened in very. bright day-light. . This 
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1 Writing fa tigues the « eyes les than reading; Fo 


the letters we form on the paper. are previouſly 
imprinted on the imagination, and conſequently 


require much leſs acuteneſs of fight, than the ſeries. 


of. letters and words we read. It is, for "the Tame 


reaſon, much eaſier to the eye to . our on 


hand- writing, than that of a ſtranger, however 
diſtin. Befides, the letters and lines in writing 


are more 


* - \44itg 3 


on a * manuſcript ; | in both of which they appear to 


flow together, and can be kept aſunder Per by | 
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change, from darkneſs to the cleareſt 
ſenſible n. even to the ſtrongeſt e 


r * guiſhable" by the lower part of the | 
blank k paper, than the lines 1 in Aa printed book, or | 
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| pa 6b. 3 The cafe in cchüdere 
when we endeavour to-wilte remark» 
ablyGwelty ben we make uſe of x; glolfy: white 
beben ant purtſculerly' when we copy the writing 
bf ansther perſon with great accuracy in all Which 
 Hiflineds the Night is more ipalred than in vend- 
ing, efpetiblly by changing the direction of the 
eyes too frequentiy to papers, of Bin eee 
_ this. £0). 1017 Tino? oro tou BOT 
N The Extrivagint ede hi the letter-preſs of 
man maker Books, the ſplendid whitettels and 
fitiobthiiels' of vellum paper, or of Xeptefſed 
| Yovih paper, and the broad margin iijuditiou 
dende with the printer's glolly inks" e "ll - | 
= baldulathQ? to preferve our eyes. And if the lines 
. he i60'clble to each other, che columns tö0 long, 
e "newſpapers, the ink too pale, asis now 
faſhionable, and the paper of a bluiſh 
7 . are then | ina fair ve af being totally * 
5 h is ths Oulu, Magaztit: hat Api, 
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2 | 88 apoſal, to p rint of dark blue paper r with. : 
White fs, or on reen papet with yellow letters. 
$2 1100 "certainly deſerves a fair tial, though it 
might meet with great Aifficultics' in the "executich. | 
— 5 ey es Fe alfo be greatly preſerved; 'by 
„ Vid, IO 88 F nne 
makin Ty: a 17 ht blue writing-pa 
h 20 T Deut! 281 144 
Tathier 3 niſh l Joltead of ihe Haionabte 
„60. 1585 crea 3 3 Hor er. f ein De 
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5 9 N een bern eb:ch n-te W 
cz es on of dhe eres h moſt piii: 
aer a wean wel en ee ee 
_ the hesch is in gest teien. 2»In-the; dawn, in: 9 
twilight, and in moonſhine,. v Hught gt 10 at. 
of Weite DOE, dire ou fight- Pp Acne M: 1 
e en ee e ee THE £7 bald e: 
- Refrafted..xays, afford an npleaſant light, and: 0 
oblique !TAyS., are!-pantigulaply painful. | „When War 
take exerciſe in a long, irregularly-lighted apazty, 
ment, we feel ſenſible abrations jn dhe pubib of 
che eye. The moſt ſuitable apartment, in this 
reſpect, is one forming a regular ſquare; with large 
windqus to the eaſt in Which there is an uni- 
formly-divided light, or till better by means f © 4 
ſ{kydights; Garret windows afford a bad Hgh¹ͥt it = 
being generally introduvedyag/itwere,/byca fluingt 
the reſt remains dak ale 
A ſitting: room is beſt adapted to preſerve! the 
eyes, the Walls of which are pale green, Wibont 
paintings; two or three uniformly highowindaws, | 
ſo 2 to gixe an equal licht; (yet ſo conmived “ 9 
to ptevent its being too ſtrong). cloſe and mode 2 
able green blinds ; a green carpet on the floor; _ 
and; laſtly, ſuch ſhutters at may occafiotaily leave ' 
. the upper part of the window unc overed, in order 
2 to admit ſufficient light. To ſit with the back to 4 
. the window, occaſions a ſhade which forms 4 3 
: difagreeable- contraſt 10 the  forrounding light. 
: The writing-deſk, therefore, ought to be placed” . © 
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66, that” dine ft window may be Es 
hand, and that the right hand may thiow* neo 
fiade"on the paper, and — reli 
of the room, as this generally his" an"unſkfour;” 
able light. A ſpace ſufficiently broad, between 
two windows, is a ſtill more convenient ſituation 
for a deſk; but we would not fit too near the 

wall vall ;'z cuſtom which" nen hurtful to the 
eyes.” . 2 nnen eee + i» FT IAG er 
An oblique / poſition of the deſk is the moſt: 
proper; for it preſents to us the writing materials 


ag 


in that poſition, 'in which we are habituated 10 


place a bock, when we hold it in our handa, and 
from which the rays of light, diverge more gra- 
dually than from a horizontal table. It ig leſs 
hurtful: to the breaſt, to the abdomen, and alſo 
to the eyes, to uſe a (deſk of this form, and to 
write ſtanding rather than ſitting; provided that 
the height of the deſk be proportionate to the 
length of the body, that it ſtand firm, and that 
both arms reſt upon it, without being fatigued 
by raiſing them too bigh.—In /fanding before a 


deſk, we have this additional advantage, that there 


is leſs occaſion to direct the eyes upwards, than in 

fitting. Hence the converſation between tall per- 
fons and thoſe of a low ſtature is moſt troubleſome 
to the latter, as they are conſtantly obliged to look 
upwards.—Thoſe with whom we \converſe ought 
not to ſtand between our body and the light, as it 
is both rude, and prejudicial to our eyes. a 7 
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ee wal a the candle. bet a 
we may receive light from it in the ſame direction aa 
ve do from the window in the day · time. Even if it 
be provided with a green ſcreen, as before deſcribed, 
a weak eye will not long be able to ſupport ite 
glare in a ſtraight line. Were the candle to be 
elevated at our back, ſo as to allow the light ta 
come down over our ſhoulders, we ſhould then 
experience the ſame inconvenience, which attends 
that poſture in day- light. Hence it is neceſſary to 
place it ſideways, and to keep the 3 —_ 
in a lateral direction. | 
We ſhould not expoſe, ourſelves i in a \ fraight 7 
ration to objects ſtrongly illumined by the flame 
of a candle, or fire from a grate. Thus the bighly- 
poliſhed fenders and other fire-irons are injurious 
to fight; and not leſs ſo is a ſmooth and ſhining 
war- cloth over a table, as refracting too much the 
rays of light: a green cloth is preferable. In all 
caſes, the light ſhould at leaſt be of equal height 
with the forehead ; not cloſe to a white wall, and 
ſtill leſs before a looking-glaſs or other poliſhed 
body. To walk up and down a room lighted 
with a ſingle candle, ſo that at one time we have 
the light full in our eye, and at another are nearly 
in darkneſs, is very prejudicial to weak eyes. It 
is better to place the candle in the middle of the 
room, in order to illumine it more uniformly, or, 
what is ſtill preferable, to hang & higher than the 
ade of our own body: | 4 {F 
$34 8 Where 


the cloſed eye-lids. The fame attention is re- 
quired, to prevent the rays of the ſun or moon, 


night, it ougkt to be placed in the en e Wen or 


ac keaſt within the chimney, that it eee 
our of fight. If neither of Theſs methods be con 
venient, we ſhould place it behind or at che ſide 8 
of che bed, rather than in an oppoſite dire com 
vor, if this be not attended to, the light may pro- 
duce very noxivus effects during ſleep, even a 


* 


w- 


either directly or by reflection from the oppoſite 
wall, from ſtriking the eyes of the perſon aſſeep.— — 
As ſome men are known to fleep with their eyes 
open, it would be adviſable to employ ſomebody to 
ſhut them, chat they may not ſuffer by the deck. 
dents before mentioned. tlio Sg rh qu] Pa Inde 

Thoſe who have weak eyes ſhould carefully 
red Meng fires and even hot rooms; fot heat 
Mill” more Aries the eyes already ſuffering from 
want of moiſture. Indeed, it is highly probable, 


R 


that the weakneſs of ſight and early blindneſs, ſo 


common in this country, are in a great meaſtire - 
owing to the bad cuſtom of haſtening to the fires 


ſide, whether coming from 2 5 W 5 
the dark ſtreets. 


11 Weak eyes muſt be indulged . 
and protected againſt. every dazzling object. But 
arbours ſhould be avoided; on account of 

the twinkling light occaſioned by the agitation of 
che leaves. The exerciſe of mw 1280 opght never 


rr 
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to: de ſoſpended for ANY. eonſiderable hgh of - 
dime: too much reſt js hurtfl; and to fit Whole 
| bogrs of the evening without candle-light, is er. 
tremely pernicious,” It is, however, very ſogthing 
to the eyes, to let them reſt_for half an haur 
during twilight. This. ſhould teach ys to adopt 75 
the general and falutary rule, to riſe. with the 18 
wn, and gradually to accuſtom ourſelves to the 
artificial light of the eyening, For a fimilar r res: 
ſon, thoſe who, complain 'of weakneſs of Gghit, i 
ought not to reſort to places artificially lighted in 
the day-time, ſach as theatres,” &c. Even the 
ſoundeſt eyes muſt inevitably ſuffer by a ſudden 
change from light to NO: or from darkneſs 
1 ſtrong light. e 
If it become 5 eyes a; ng. 
ſhould by no means prels the eye-lids too coſely 
together, which, if long continued, is very hurtful. 
So. is ſtrong and frequent friction, which,power- 
fully ſtimulates the nerves and injures the eyes. II 
we it for any length of time with cloſed eyes, we, 
are eaſily overtaken, by fleep, which, though, bene) 
ficial, ought to be of ſhort duration, that the eyes 
N not be overheated. As a protection againſt 
injury from external 2 it is moſt uſeful to 
wear a ſhade at ſuch a diſtance, as. may allow. the 
eye free motion, and not keep it too warm. The 
green veils worn by ladies are, in this relpect, well 
calculated to prevent che duft from entering the 


* 


. CO wer u Mir „ph * 
eye, as well as to protect it againſt cold wunde, 
and the burning rays of the ſun. © I 
The common "eye-caſes, uſed by travellers; and : 
by artificers who work in ſubſtances abounding 
with duſt, are, for the following reaſons, impro- 
per: 1, the glaſs in the caſe ſtands too prominent, 
and diminiſhes the horizon ; hence, as thoſe who 
wear -them cannot ſee  hideways and downward, 
but only ſtraight forward, they travel unſafely 
on an uneyen road; 3, the glaſs in theſe caſes 
being eafily covered with vapour, both from in · 
ternal perſpiration and external cold, prevents diſ- 
tin&/viſion. Theſe eye-caſes might be much im- 
proved by making the brim ſomewhat narrower, , 
and fubſtituting a fine ſilken gauze, or rather a 
thin plate of ivory, dyed green, with a ſmall mm 
zontal inciſion, in preference to glaſs, 9807 
All glaſſes uſed to aſſiſt viſion appear to require 
ſome effort of the eyes, and, unleſs they be indif- 
penſable, they ſhould never be employed by per- 
ſons at an early time of life. In proof of this af- 
| ſertion, I ſhall only remark, that by looking through 
| A window of the fineſt glaſs, we feel our eyes much 
more fatigued, than if the window had been open. 
This is particularly the caſe in looking through 
goach- windows, where additional injury is occa- 
ſioned to the eyes, by the motion of the carriage, 
10 che impure alr from reſpiration. 
5 * 
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(for Miſeaſod eyes 8 Aalen — 

bathing them in pure cold water is the moſt re- 
freſhing and ſtrengthening, But this ought not to 
be done àbove three or four times a day; other- 
viſe it has 2 tendency to give an unneceſſary ſti- 
mulus to the eyes. Nor ſhould it be done imme- 
diately after riſing in the morning, but only when 
the moiſture, which during leep is depoſited even 
in the ſoundleſti eyes, is nearly evaporated. ' This | 
partial cold bath may be repeated after dinner and 
ſupper, at which times the eyes ſtand as much in 
need of it as in the morning. Not only the eyes, 
but alſo the brow, the region behind the ezra, 
ſometimes the whole head, and particularly the 
optic nerves, ſhould be bathed or waſhed as well 
as the eyes. In the morning, the eye ought not 
to be precipitately, but gradually expoſed to the 
water: and the waſhing ſhould be expeditiouſy | 
performed, In drying or wiping the eye, ve 
ſhould proceed gently and with caution ; and in- 
mediately after waſhing, we ſhould particularly 
| dae againſt any rays of light, 8 


of exertion. 


A large piece of ſponge, © containing a good a 
pf water, ſo that it may not too ſoon become 
warm, is far preferable in theſe partial bathings, to 


8 * 


. wam,.fangoth, Des, 6r tomgl+.:' The. 
2 | Hould be frequently dipped into cold Ager, and : 
| <afionally allowed to lis for; a few peng: hon 
| the eie, with the head bent hackwarg,) w 
exe is gently wored anda. latle opened during the 
* my | 74 «Babs card if Bes 2 ftont” 
- The bathing of tho eyes, in: mall glaſſes, il leſs 
adrantagebus, as the water very.. [pop turns; luke⸗ 
warms and. is perhaps. too. cold, when fyddenly' re: 
need. Theſe glaſſes oceaſion another diſagreeabls 
benſstion, as their edges will, in ſore!) degree, 
unh themſelves tothe: fn, not a upp: 


eff e ee win nc TIA 
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and rar head 1 Bath, 
but allo. by diving the whole face: and head under 
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/Sribkibg-qobnccs, and taking ſubiff, are i 
flous3/ av by either practice the eye is to much 
flimulatecd. It is a vulgar error, that people cats 
not reſign theſe improper habits, without injury to 
their health. They may be ſafely abandoned at 
once, though occaſionally preſcribed as medicines. 
| Tobacto® has only been known in Europe fince 
e beginning of the ſeventeenth century, and was 
long merely uſed as a luxury. This plant is now 
much abuſed; and thoſe who are once accuſtomed 


to it, cannot leave it off without great reſolution. 


To ſuch perſons it does not afford relief as'a medi- 
eine; their olfactory nerves having become almoſt 
inſenſible to its ſtimulus. As a medicinal remedy, 

it ſerves to draw ſuperfluous huniours from” the 

head; but in thoſe who uſe it extravagantly, eſpe- 
cially in fnuff, it oo waer val, code Ne cul 

n and eſpecially the memory. 

- [Aﬀer meals, and the above-ftamed bathiligs k 
is beneficial to the eyes to remain in the open air, 
to direct our looks to a graſs- plat, or to divert 
_ —_ ſome | OP! Oe OE: 


by 


*, The —— was firſt diſcovered in ea 
in x South. America; in the year 1496 it was alſo found i in 
Saint Domingo? in 1520 in Jucatan; from which laſt place 
the firſt ſeeds were brought over to Portugal in 1560, by * 
the French Ambaſſador Nicet,. who gave it irs preſent. tame 
ſrom che Iſland of Tobago, where it grew in great-abundance. 


5 che compound name of Nicatians 
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5 | have obſerved, that their eyes are — 
after they have eaten weak ſoups or hrotha, 48. 
ſight is ſtronger after a meal conſiſting entirely of 

vegetable aliment, than after à very moderate 
portion of animal food. Theſe obſervations are 
far from being unimportant, and, if fully con- 
firmed by experience, they may throw ſome light 
on the dietetical treatment of the eyes branch 
ee e has n hun do nuch .. 
Nr 
A ſhort Fri, ie Hager e beneflcll 
| to the eyes of thoſe, with whom this practice does 
not diſagree; at all events, the eyes ought to be 2 
protected from day- light, which would hurt them 
more than they can be refreſhed by a ſhort ſium · 
ber. — The particular rules reſpecting this practice, 
I have ſtated in the Seventh Chapter. The ſteam 
of boiled coffee, gently applied, has alſo been re- 
commended after dinner to perſons aſſlicted with - 
weak eyes; but nothing has a more ſalutary tend- 
ency, in this reſpect, than to go to bed at an earlx 
hour; for moſt people impair their ſight by heavy + 
ſuppers and heating liquors, ſo that their eyes re- 
| main inflamed till next day. The ſame, indeed, is | 
allo the caſe with thoſe who indulge too wann a 

—_— A der. Nanda air is an > ed a to the 

=_ ratios of the eyes. Fetid exhalations forte. 

. den . affect the eye; hence we 
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3 ayold'the putrid effluvia from marſhes and 
Ache, or other places in which the air is filled 
With noxious vapours; for inſtance, the vicinity of 1 
colour hops, hartſhorn- diſtilleries, and the "the like "oo 
It is, perhaps, unneceſſary to point out every-ſpe- A 
cies of. mephitic vapours to be ſhunned as the ene- 
mies of fight ; yet it deſeryes to be remarked, that 
the exhalations of ſtables are injurious, while the | 
ſtalls, and other places where cattle are kept, are 
far leſs hurtful. Laſtly, the galleries of churches, ; 
as well as the higher boxes and galleries of play- 
| houſes, are, moſt pernicious places; for the ex- 
halations, aſcending from a great number of peo- 
ple aſſembled below, are extremely detrimental . 88 © 
ſight. Hy 
On the other hand, 0 frequent enjoyment an ER 
pure and freſh air, the occaſional reſort to elevated 
fituations, nay, even the expoſure to a moderate h | 
Wind, are means of improvement. The more vi- 2 
gorous ſpecies of bodily exerciſe alſo, are in a 
certain degree uſeful; provided we do not exert 
the eye by reading, writing, &c. before the cir- 
culating fluids are reduced to their proper me- 
dium, —The application of electricity, which ba: 
benefited many weak eyes, by its fluid being con- 4 
dutted through a wooden point, is ſomewhat analo- g | 
_ gous to the going and ſtanding againſt the wind; 
as it probably operates more by the gentle vibra=  ' #3 
tions of the air, than — 5 the r the | 1 
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abe e bn air u. butt o nnn 
und ſtill mote to weak eyes, unleſs the light ef 


clear day be modified at leaſt by the foliage'dF'a 
e eee ape eee 24 


Abe greater or ud hertz u ue tn oaths” 


. Ployments, is of conſiderable importance to the 
; organs of fight; partic 


particularly if they be in a weak | 
Rate. The more alluring a book or any other 


amuſement 3 is, the longer we are induced to con · 


Ts tinue it. Hence the important rule: to reſerve 
ide moſt intereſting labours for thethalf-wearied | 
| eyes yet, with prudent ſeverity, always to appoint | 


a taſk; for, without this ptecaution, the ſight, 


though ata later period, will inevitably experience 


more or leſs i injury from ſuch practices. | 


The ſtate of the weather has great r on 
the power of viſion ; hence perſons troubled wih 


weak eyes ſhould not be alarmed, if in a tempeſt. 
or thunder⸗ſtorm, in rainy, or foggy weather, 
their ſight be leſs acute, or eren much impaired.— 


Such individuals are eaſily affected by ſtanding too 


long. on cold or damp ground, by a too light 


dreſs, and particularly by a too thin covering 4 
the legs and feet. | 


7: * * [$0 455 af bg ij | 
'4 
to weak eyes, 


Riding on horſeback is b neficial | 
20 is alſo. walking, and riding in "carriages. | The 


4 


* 


principal. advantage in all theſe en real is, per- 


haps, derived from xmployingy the EN with a 
61% 2 . , great 


8 variety ef objects, none of which occupies 
the attention too long. 

Laſtly, perſons having black 8 8 
pals greater powers of viſion, than thoſe: whoſe. 
eye · laſhes are of a light colour; becauſe the for- 
mer are a better ſereen for the eye, and refle& . 
no light from their outſide, by W e 
the retina would be rendered e ou more in- 
+ diſtin, | 

_ MonTaupus gives a an 'accountof a SPE whoſe 


ehe lde and eye · laſnes were completely white NF 
who conſequently ſaw but indifferently in the day- 


— or AR zrIs. 66s 12 


i)», 


time, but much better in the evening and at . 


night. This man happened to be taken priſoner 
by the Moors, who dyed his eye-lids black, by 


which his ſight was much improved: but, as ſoon: 
as the colour was 1 his en alſo became 
weaker. 

Dr. Rose EL mentions,in i his*Zibory of Aleppo,” 
that the Turkiſh ladies uſually dye the inner fide 


of their eye-lids black, not ſo much for: the ſake'of 


ornament, as with a view to ſtrengthen their 
ſight.— It has farther been obſerved, that when we 
loſe the eye-laſhes, as is often the caſe in the ſmall- 
pox, the ſenſe. of viſion is thereby conſiderably * 


weakened, For a ſimilar reaſon, the hair combed 
down the forehead, if of a dark colour, will aſſiſt 


the fight, as well as any 8 contrivance over 
©. brow.” lf ne ! 
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_ vi. Some addi fional 1 Rules, adtreſed to Pe EY 


_. - e obliged fo 2 uſe LU ee, 4 


Tux ical kn Bcd e ivy be aſe = 
— advantage, are nearly the following: 1. when we 
= are obliged to hold ſmall objects at a conſiderable 
= diſtance, before we can diſtinguiſh them: 2. when, 
mn order to diſcern objects, we require more light 
diiuan uſual; for inſtance, when we are obliged to 
= place a candle between the eye and the object; 
for this is one of the moſt deſtructive practices, | 
dy which the optic nerves and muſcles are much 
 * Injured;—and, as the eye employs itſelf with the 
2» . object in proportion to the degree of light reflected 
upon it, the pupil Soya to dilate accordingly ; 
inſtead of which, it is forced to contract, on 
=. account of the too ae light produced by 
the intermediate candle: 3. when a near object, 
upon accurate and | attentive examination, be- 
comes obſcure, and begins to appear covered, as 
it were, with a miſt or fog: 4. when, in read- 
ing or writing, the letters ſeem to flow into one 
nnother, and lock as if they were double or 
treble: 5. when the eyes are eaſily fatigued, and 
we are obliged from time to time to ſhut them, 
or to direct them to freſh I for e 
e e e 
In the chi of fweftacles we need not attend fo 
much to their magnifying power, as to the circum- 


* 


band barten tl * i * 


Hates of their agrecing with our. light; 3 chat is, 
when they enable us, clearly and without W 
to ſee” at the ſame diſtance, i in which we formerly 


were aceuſtomed to read or work. Hence we 


ought out of a number of glaſſes to chooſe thoſe, 


which afford the beſt and cleareſt light in every | 


ſtate of the eye. But, if a perſon be ſhort-ſighted, 
| he ſhould chooſe a ſecond glaſs, magnifying a little 
more than the other, but ſomewhat leſs diſtinct, 


yet ſo that it may not obſcure the objeck. This 


is unpleaſant at firſt, but the eyes in time become 
accuſtomed to it, and daily improve. II, after 
ſome time, we make uſe of leſs concave glaſſes, 
there is no doubt, that in the courſe of a few 


years, according to particular circumſtances, the 


defect of ſhort-ſightedneſs may be gradually r re- 
moved. 


He who obſerves this regular gradation with his 
ſpectacles, may preſerve his eyes to the lateſt 
period of life. But we ſhould not make theſe 


changes too ſuddenly, leſt the aid of art be too 
ſoon exhauſted, and the wearer of glaſſes perhaps 
be unable to find any of ſufficlent magnifying 


| powers. It i is farther a hurtful practice, to uſe any | ; 
other but our own glaſſes, to which the « eye has 
been accuſtomed every irregularity i is injurious, 


and the preſervation of the eyes depends chiefly 
on uniformity, with reſpect to glaſſes as well as 


to the light, in winch the 2 of fight are ex- 


ereiſed. 
a 


- 


*% 
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"bn an guy, people aceuſtom em, 
ſelves to neglect one of the eyes; and, on this a0. 
count, ſpeQacles are preferable. / ' Yet both glaſſes "Ip 
muſt be ſeparately fitted to each eye, and byno_ 


means indiſcriminately uſed; for this would in- 


creaſe the diſeaſe. —If, however, we make uſe of 
one glaſs only, each of the eyes oy alternately 
to be habituated to it. 1 

Many perſons wear glaſſes in the evening, =] 


can diſpenſe with them in day-liglt. This is rather 


an imprudent practice; and, if it be not too late, 
they ſhould chooſe a ſecond pair of glaſſes, ſome- 
what more magnifying, - and to be uſed by candle 
lght only. In this manner, the retina would 
receive an equal proportion of light, at one time 
as well as another, and * eye longer mo its 
en Fs 

_ Green i glaſſes are faid to by moſt ſuitable. to the 
eye, ſince they modify the impreſſion of light on 
che retina, Though this be in a great meaſure 
true, they cannot be indiſcriminately recommended, 2 
and certainly not to ſuch as have weak eyes. 


Green is indeed pleaſing to the eye, more than 
any other colour, but, at the ſame time, it ſome- 


what obſcures objects, eſpecially at firſt. Thoſe 
of a vigorous fight only ſhould make uſe of them 
as preſervatives, eſpecially againſt the fire or candle- 
light. But, if white or light- coloured objects ap- 
pear red, after having uſed green glaſſes for a ſhort 
mn we ſhould diſcotinue their uſe ; as this phe. 

nomenon 


* 


I 
. © 
* 
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enon is a certain p proof, that they will in the . 
end deltroy, the eyes. ar”; the green colour does 
not in two or three days become imperceptible, 
but appears conſtantly upon the paper, as it did at 

füt, it wa farther criterion. 9; the uſe of them 

1 improper. 

Many give the preference ta. 1 reading 
glaſſes; in order to avoid wearing ſpectacles. It 
is however obvious, that it muſt be a pernicious 
practice, to keep the eyes in conſtant exertion, as 
is the caſe here, where every motion of the hand 
and the head neceſſarily alters the diſtance. In 
addition to this i inconvenience, the dazzling ſplen- 
dour of the rays, reflected from the ſurface of the 
glaſs, weakens the eye to ſuch a degree, as to ren 


der the uſe of ſpectacles ultimately indiſpenſable, 


with this only difference, that the eyes require 
greater magnifying powers, than might have been 
neceffary without this depravation. | - 
Hence ſpeQacles are in every reſpect preferable, 
a they are not only more conformable to the na- 
ture and mechaniſm of the eye, but alſo more con- 
venient: they are uniformly placed before the ob- 
jects by the imperceptible motion of the head; 3 
hey leave the ſpace between the object. and the 
eyes open and free; and being generally thinner, 
and lying at an uniform diſtatice before the eye, 
they preſent the objefts x more N and diſtinRtly | 
- than 49:5 ages 27 
ä Thoſe 
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' Thoſe who haye mak eyes, ought not to em. | 


5 ploy themſelves, even occaſionally, in a manner 


that may be fatiguing to the ſight. Particularly 
hurtful are thoſe occupations, in Which one eye 


only is exerted, and mult ' conſequently be placed 
in poſitions, different from thoſe of the other eye, 
Which is at reſt. For this reaſon, the uſe of mage 


nifying glaſſes, of whatever kind, is more perni- 


_ cious to weak eyes, if we always uſe the ſame 
eye, and purpoſely ſhut the other, than if we al · 


ternately make uſe of either. On chis account, 
microſcopical inveſtigations are leſs hurtful, if, 
while one. 7285 be epploeds we can keep. the other | 


open. 


We 1 not make too Wenn wah to dil. 
cover, whether we have improved in ſight, or Not 3 


for the exertion neceſſary upon theſe occaſions, is 
uncommoply ſtimulating and fatiguing. 


Spectacles ought to be uſed only for Ws pur- 


"poly for which they are deſigned ; namely, in 


ſuch employments as require the aſſiſtance of art, 
and where the eye is always kept at an equal diſ- 


tance; for inſtance, in reading or writing. We 
ſhould not without a full trial make choice of a 


pair of glaſſes, nor be ſatisfied with thoſe which, | 
at firſt, exhibit the objects clearly and diſtinQly. 

For objects will not always be at the ſame diſtance 
before us as they appear at the firſt experiment, 


"0 would be proper to 1 n . 
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3 eſpecially by candle · igt ; to iſe them 
in that poſture of the body to which we are ac- 
cuſtomed; and, if with the uſual kind of labour; 
we'do not feel: our eyes fatigued, but rather ſome- 


__ But, as it is almoſt: impoſſible to meet 
with a pair of glaſſes in the ſhops, which fit both 
eyes, there is nothing more abſurd, than to Par- 
chaſe ſpectacles ready made. Certain as it is, it 
may not be generally known, that there is per- 
haps not one perſon among thouſands, whoſe 
eyes are both of an equal ſize and conſtitution. 


For this reaſon, different eyes ſhoulq be accom- 


modated with different glaſſes ; and, if we conſult 


what: relieved, we then ought to adopt theſe 


aur intereſt in an affair of ſuch conſequence, we 


ſhall ba cautious in ſeleQing for each eye a proper 
glaſs. The following advice is ſubmitted: to _ 
who PAR no optician at hand: 

; 'Short-fighted perſons, who wiſh ins a -proper 
concave or magnifying glaſs, may take the exact 
focus, or point of viſion, by preſenting the ſmalleſt 
print very cloſe to the eye, and gradually removing 
it, as far as they can read the letters diſtinctly, 
and without much exertion. When they have ac- 
curately aſcertained the focus, after frequent trials, 
let them employ another. perſon to take the mea- 
ſure of this diſtance, with a flip of paper, in the 
niceſt poſſible manner. An optician, on receiving 
this meaſure, and being informed at what diſtance 


* the glaſs are intended to be uſed, will be able to 
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judge, in à certain degree, although by no mens 
Saen as Ware 
Such as derne their eyes 60 be Med e f 


| Gghronels may proceed exactly in a ſimilar man- 
But all eye-glafſes ought to be furniſhed with 


3 double joints or ſprings ; as thoſe with ſingle joints 
are not only inconvenient on the noſe, but what is 


worſe, they are apt to ſhift the point of viſion with 
every motion of the head, ane 2 0 

Last, in ſuch I PIN require a more 
or leſs extenged view of the objects, for inſtance, - 
in playing at cards, where the diſtance of the ob- 
jects muſt be frequently varied, it would be ex- 
tremely injudicious to uſe ſpectacles; as no eye 
whatever can bear ſuch exertions, without uncom- 


mon fatigue. For a ſimilar reaſon, it is hurtful to 


theſe important organs, to keep the ſpectacles on 

the head at cloſe work, when by ſome accident 

we are obliged to ſearch for ſomething dropt, or 

miſlaid. Thus we force the eye to make uncom- 

mon efforts, in. ſeeing farther than it is enabled to 
do, by the conſtruction of the ſpectacles. I need 
not obſerve, that many good ** are e oy” 

ſuch n practices. 
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Ta ing ee contain the e mn 
pal outlines, relative to the treatment . ñ 
the human body in a healthy ſtate, ſo far as the = 
limits of this work would admit, without tran{- 
greſſing too much on the indulgence of the reader. 
I ſhall conclude with a few general Nele 9 
and recapitulate, in a conciſe manner, ſeveral-uſeful _ _ "=o 
precepts, which have been more e e down i in . 0 
former parts of this worx. N 
Maderation, in every reſpect, ought” to bu the. — 
firſt and leading maxim of thoſe who wiſh t6 live _— 
long and enjoy health. Extremes, in the ' moſt | 
oppoſite things, frequently border on each other. 
The greateſt joy may occaſion the moſt acute 
pain; and, on the contrary, moderate pain is oſten 
accompanied with feelings not altogether diſagree-. 3 
able. The higheſt.animal gratification, indeed, is 4 
cloſely connected with diſguſt, and it is difficult to 408 | f 
avoid the latter, after the enjoyment of the former. 5 
Hence prudence enjoins us to reſtrain violent ſen- 1 
ſations and affections, before they have attained the 2 IS 2 
higheſt degree. ._, _  _ 
The illuſtrious Mzap, in n his . Medical cops: . 
and Cautions, originally written in Latin, wen 
W of the aſſections of the mind, makes the r 
K N 1 
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— the truth of which. hat induc | 
me to inſert them: 1 
All mankind,” fays that kathic -hiloſopher, 
0 « have a natural deſire for the enjoyment of plea - 
- fares, which are of two different kinds, namely, 
| the ſenſual and mental. The former engroſs the 
greateſt part of men, while thoſe few only whom 
kind Jove has befriended,” are captivated with the 
charms of intellectual pleaſure. - The reafon why 
fo great a proportion of thinking beings indulge in 
ſenſuality is obvious: it proceeds from being un- 
acquainted with the ſerenity of mind reſulting from 
a dignified conduct, and the joy that animates a. 
good man, when his reaſon prefides over his 
paſſions. But the ſenſualiſt, being devoted to 
grovelling enjoyments, is incapable of reliſhing the 
real charms of Virtue, and the ſuperior beauties of 
Nature. The man who wiſhes to enjoy true hap- 
pineſs ſhould habituate his mind to cheriſh Virtue, 
and carefully avoid the W which excite 
and inflame the paſſions. 
 <Cictro illuſtrates this by a ſentiment of Caro, 
Which he received from the great Axchvras, 
of Tarentum; —“ that Nature never afflicted man- 
kind with a more deſtructive diſeaſe than the 
purſuit of bodily pleaſure, which ſtimulates to 
enjoyment with ungovernable raſhneſs “.“ Indeed, | 
the eee of that c we, 8 N 
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20 Di Benet cap. xii. | 
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Traricus, is equally juſt and impreſſive ;— 


; but even to thoſe who control their appetites z 
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rational man: and Virtue's exclamation, in Sil lun 


4 Pleaſure, by gliding on the minds af: men, PA 
More miſchiefs haſt thou wrought than Lama arms, | 
5 een en Gods 7 yy 


o As the rata ſubjugation of the paſſions * 
ſtrengthens the mind, ſo temperance in diet renders 
the body leſs ſubje& to theſe turbulent emotions. 
And this obſervation is applicable not only to 
individuals who are naturally of a hot conſtitution, 
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becauſe moderation is a great means of Cane 
hang the mind.“ 
| _ Cleanlingſe. i is a principal duty of man, and. an | 
unclean or filthy perſon is never completely 
healthy, It is better to waſh ourſelves ten times a 
day, than to allow one dirty ſpot to remain on the 
kin. On a place where impurities are ſuffered to | 
clog the pores, not only inſenſible perſpiration, but 
likewiſe the abſorption by the ſkin is entirely ſup- 
preſſed; and if the whole body be, as it were, 
covered with a varniſn farmed of perſpirable mat- 
ter, it is impoſſible that a perſon in ſuch a ſtate can . 
poſſeſs ſound blood, or enjoy good health. OED 


Many diſeaſes originate from an impure at- 
22 but a ſtill greater number from the ſud- 


? 


* 5 * | Punicorum, lid. x av v. 94. | 
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hy den Sanght 6 of wi! temperature of the EY Hines 
© ty of expoſing ourſelves daily to fuch- 
changes, und of renewing the air in the houſe and 
apartments we inhabit, by opening the doors and 
windows every clear morning, or during the day, 


cel bien. 12 


I as often as convenient. Indeed, to encounter cold 


| weather, however intenſe, has the effect of bracing 
5 che fibres of the ſyſtem in general, and is attended 

with danger only, when we ſuddenly remove to a 

warmer temperature. For this reaſon, it is ex- 


5 tremely injudicious, and a bad compliment paid to 
-2 viſitor, to invite him to the fire:ſide, upon his 


| - firſt entering a houſe; — we ſhould better confult 2 
dis health, by conducting him to a cold room, or 
to ſome diſtance from the fire, till the temperature 5 


of his body be N e 


ment. x 
| Every thing e to remove or cure dif. 5 


eaſes may alſo produce them; for, whatever hag 
a tendency to accompliſh uſeful changes in the 


body, may, under different and oppoſite circum. | 


ſtances, be attended with the contrary effect. 
Hence no medicine whatever ought to be uſed as 
daily food—a favourite practice among invalids, 
Nur e | 


| cines. 


Feeble individuals ought to eat frequently, and 


but little at a time: the number of meals 3 | 


„ FR 


correſpond with. the want of ſtrength ; —for it is 


leſs hurtful to a debilitated perſon to eat a few . 


\mouthfuls 


* 


* 
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"pay tone, pris two. or "three 4 
| hearty meals in one day; yet this obſervation is 
liable to exceptions, reſpecting thoſe perſons who 
have fiaturally weak ſtomachs. 

"There | is no inſtance on record of any 1 
| 8 his health, or endangered his life, by - 
drinking water with his meals; but wine, beer, 
and ſpirits have produced a much greater number 
and diverſity of patients, than would fill all the 
| hoſpitals in the world. Such are the effects of 
 intemperance in diet, particularly in the uſe of 
drink; for neither beer, wine, nor ſpirits, are of 

- themſelves detrimental, if uſed with moderation, 
| and in a.proper habit of body. i 
Tt is a vulgar prejudice, that water 1 wk [0 
many conſtitutions, and does not promote digeſ- 
"tion ſo well as wine, beer, or ſpirits: on the con- 
trary, pure water is preferable to all brewed and 
diſtilled. liquors, both for bracing the digeſtive 
organ, and preventing complaints which ariſe from 
acrimony, and fulneſs of the blood. | 
It is an obſervation not leſs important than true, 
that by attending merely to a proper diet, a phlegm- 
atic habit may frequently be changed into a ſan- 
guine one, and the hypochondriac may be ſo far 
altered, as to become a cheerful and e 
member of ſociety. 
* The duration of work or AE canriot be eafily ' 
aſcertained, with regard to every individual. Ge- 
* peaking, we bangs to work 2 when we 
feel 


i 


keel i rd melhstlen to ether Reddy or mne. 
| chanical labours. To force ourſelves to ay erer 
tions, particularly thoſe of the mind, is productive 
of imperfect performances.—It is better to exer- 
ciſe the mind in fine than in bad weather; but thoſe 
who are continually making excurſions in the for- 
mer, cannot ene employ themſelves” in "the 
latter. ö 

Of the e uk of a ads; we beben 
a good ſtate of health, to devote upon an average 


twelve hours to uſeful occupations, fix to meals, 


amuſements, or recreations, and ſix to ſleep, This 
would be at once a natural and arithmetical pro- 
portion. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
hours cannot be thus accurately divided. An 


| induſtrious perſon frequently counts but twenty- 


three hours in a day; 3 as one and ee even 
two hours ſlide away imperceptibly. ; | 
Sleep,“ ſays Dr. Mea, in the 1804 of the 


work above mentioned, © is the ſweet ſoother of 


waſted by bodily and mental exertions during the 


day. But exceſſive fleep has its inconveniences ; 


for it blunts the ſenſes, ſtupifies the mental facul- 


ties, and renders both leſs fit for performing the 
duties of active life. The proper time for fleep is 
the night, when darkneſs and ſilence invite and, 
cheriſh it ; but ſleep during the day is leſs refreſh. 
ing. The obſervance of this rule, if proper for 
the multitude, is ſtill more neceſſary for perſons 
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nad to. literary purſuits, whoſe bodies © af 
minds are more ſuſceptible of injuries. 


| The modern inventions for promoting hank 
and effeminacy are really ſurpriſing. . It were to be 


wiſhed, that the ingenious contrivers could be 


| perſuaded, that their | pernicious arts reſemble - 
thoſe of the Quacks, whoſe poiſonous productions 


gradually, though ultimately conſume the vital 
ſpirits of their victims. Every new expedient 
we uſe, with a deſign to diminiſh the labour of 


man, and encourage indolence, is an additional 
proof that our age is not in a ſtate of improve- 


ment, but rather on the decline. Wretched is 


the man who requires the aid of Art, more than of 


Nature, to prolong his life, and to ſupport ſo pre- 
carious an exiſtence !—Conveniency leads to effe- 
minacy; effeminacy to general relaxation; and 


this is eventually attended wa total enervation 


and imbecillity. | 

Although pleaſure, 50 power, and — 
things (concludes the author before quoted), 
which are called the gifts of Fortune, ſeem to 
be dealt out to mankind with too much partiality, 
yet there is a greater degree of equality of thoſe 
things which conſtitute real happineſs, than is 
generally imagined. People in the lower ranks 


enjoy the common advantages of exiſtence more 


intenſely than thoſe in the higher walks of life. 


Wholeſome food is acquired by moderate labour, | 


rad im — the appetite and digeſtion : hence 


ſound 
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- refreſhes the wearied limbs; a healthy progeny 
flls the cottage; and the ſons perform their 
father's labour, making his hoary locks ſit com- 


. fortably.. on him. How vaſtly. inferior to \theſe 


— 


dleſſings are the delicacies of the affluent, which 
are ever accompanied with real evils. - Their appe-· 
utes, in order to reliſh their food, muſt be ſtimu- 
'* lated by poignant ſauces, which heat and vitiate 
the blood, and render the body liable to dif. 


- tempers. Their exceſſes diſturb their repoſe; and 


ns a puniſhment for their vices, their ſons, who 


. ought to be the ornament and ſupport of their 


families, contract diſeaſes ' from their mother's 
- "womb, and are afflicted with inſirmities through 
- the courſe of a languid life, which ſeldom reaches 
io old age. They are frequently tortured with 


anxieties for obtaining honours and titles, inſomuch 
that they loſe the advantages of their 5 by 


the vain deſire of new acquiſitions: 


1 


- | "Mp In ono like this, 
98 raren; wiſh tobe excreel por! 


0 e 


< But the nod] inconvenience 1 reſults from 
' Epicurean modes of living is, that by ſupplying the 
doch with ſuperabundant nouriſhment, the faculties 
of the ſoul are ſtupified, and the paſſions inflamed ; 


| while the ſparing and homely diet of the laborious ' 
2 neither aa the bodily functions, nor. 


foſters 


„ 
cover uso. ] 662 
| „ Hence, unleſs pru- 
dence be a conſtant attendant on opulence, it is, 

in theſe reſpeQts, bettet and more cdnducive to the 
preſervation of health and eo ore of life, to 
live on A ſmall fortune. 5 1 
. Nör it Nature to be deemed | an a unjuſt ſteps 
mother, but a moſt Provident and beneficent 
parent in ſhort, LY þ Os] aer 
—ĩ Ä 
ba r 1101 = 15 

4 2% To E6ep the end in view, md Go Hen \ 
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f Mkt, nt eg en the pee of . 
human nature pill find, that as ſome men are 
2 uperior to others in the endowments of the 
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min 4, yer, mquraful, reflection! even the beſt 


min ds ; 


ds are blended with ſome degree of''depravity 3 
Foy the healhieft, bodies are often afflicted | with 
deals and theſe, being the ſeeds of death, ought 
to remind us of the ſhortneſs of this life, — 
in the words of Lvenkrius, y 


90 None have a right to life, all to its uſe.” , 
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A LUXURIOUS life, and Kſolute: manners, not 
only impoveriſh a people, byt ultimately:depppulate 
the country itſelf. Such miſchievous conſequences 
ean be averted only by laws wiſely enatted, duly 
adminiſtered, and experimentally adapted to the 
natural capacity and diſpoſition of a people: for, 
if their artificial propenſities and deſires be not 
controlled i in time, and directed to uſeful ends, the . 


citizen mult degenerate into a feeble and irreſolute 
dave, and his progeny will vally wither away, 
like a plant in a foreign ſoil.— Thus Rome vas 
ſubdued, when the departed from her ancient 
famplicity of manners, when ſhe adopted foreign 
and effeminating refinements, and when her fealts 
and public amuſements became too frequent. 
|; x way 4 7 4 \ 8 . ä ; 1 5 9 * 1 Fe: 5 : 
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t has been frequently. aid juſtly e 
that. popular. book od -medieal' ſubjoths are 
generally. deficient in their practical application . 
 infomych...that they leave the reader doubtful, 
whether, and - when he is to apply for profeſſiotial 


advice. As my deſign, in theſe Lectures, has not 


been to lay « down particular rules for the diſtinction 
and treatment of diſeaſes, but rather for their 
prevention, and conſequently. for the preſervation 


of health, I think it my duty to remark here, that 


a work. ſeems to be wanting, which ſhould i impart 
inſtruction to general readers, how to 'diſtinguiſh 
dileaſes, and how to treat them by a due and ſtrict 


attention to diet and regimen, as well as to regulate | 


che habits, peculiarities, temperament, and, in 
ſhort, the whole ſtate of the patients mind and 


body t—ſuch a work being a delideratum of _ | 


preſent age. Me 
When I began the reviſal of theſe 0 45 
the ſecond edition, I had it in contemplation. to 
give the outlines of a. treatiſe correſponding with 
this een; but being confined within the 
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mere ſketch of fo extenfive and important a work. 
could be of little if any practical benefit, I have 
Purpoſely delayed the publication of the whole to 


| another year, wh me me ſhall con- 
. clude my LAY on 

| Having treated, in the preſent volume, of almoſt 
every ſubject that relates to the management of 


the human body, in its healt 1 my next 
work ſhall de entirely approptiat treatment 
in a diſeaſed ſtate. It ſhall Sage accu. 
rate and clear deſcription of Diſcaſes; together with 
z plan founded on the rules of experience, bow to 
trear and eventually to cure them, eſpecially thoſe 
of a chronic nature. The adminiſtration of medi | 


eine ought, in fuch a work, to be en a ſecondary 


mean of: removing diſeaſe,” as it will be admitted 
byi the moſt enlightened and candid: of the Frofeſt - 
fon, that, by ſtrictiy medical remedies, we can 


dear _ afford Wet EG, | on of 


vhicher.d ne or acute, abet due attention 10 | 
food; drink, air, ſleep, exertiſe, or reſt,” &. 


7 


Hence 1 hope to be exemipt from the charge r 


preſümption, when 1 ventüre into a larger field 


inquiry than has hitherto been explored by 1 prace 


titidners; for, as novelty i is not my obj ject, though, 
Fthink that too little has been done bo profeſſional 


| men, in guiding the unhappy re? and dans 
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more immediately around him, 1 ſhall enter upon 


my propoſed work with the confidence. -agifing 


from the i importance: and utility of the undertaking 
in which 1 am engaged. | 


JEL 14 b 674 
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It is much to be e. that the boundaries "Rp 


between ſafety and danger cannot he perſpiguouſly 


aſcertained in a popular book, without deviating | 


from the uſual bn; and abet adopted by 


of readers. To afford a 3 ſpecimen of this 


deviation, "for which 1 allege the reſpectable antho- 4 


rity of the late Dr. Tissor, I have ſubjoined a fe: 


| Queries, "which ought to be diſtin&ly anſwered . 
individuals who conſult a Fer 5 pers 


1 


ealy or pete taſk to * an accurate judg-.. "IF 


ment of the ſtate of a patient, without an inter. 
view, let his caſe be ever ſo accurately. = 
circumſtantially deſcribed: yet moſt of, the din. 
culties will be removed, if the following queſtions , 
be anſwered with candour and preciſion. For, as 
the ſucceſs of the medicine entirely depends ona 
W knowlege of the diſeaſe, this knowledge. .. 

in ſuch, caſes, be derived only from a dear; 


8 a account communicated to the phy- 
ſician. 
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| him with thoſe fimple remedies which are 3 8 


ar phraſe and, expreſſiqns, vs 
will r l. my = intelli gible to the generality. . 
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ee. 
Of hs age is is the patient ? 


Lee 8 


Nad he previouſly enjoyed 0 ay 374 


In what manner has be Xt "TOPS or Ip 


How long las by 8 ill? 

How did the diſeaſe commence? 

18 he diſpoſed to be feveriſh ? 

Does the pulſe beat ſtrongly or weakly ? > 

Has the patient ſtill muſcular ſtrength, or 
much dedilitated * 


Does he remain the whole day i in bed, or alter. | 
nately walk about ? 


Is his ſtate as fume at all bon ofthe . 


Is he uneaſy or quiet? 
Is he troubled with bas or ſhiverings ? * 


Is he afflicted with pains in the — throat, 
breaſt, ank, abdomen, thighs, . Tot, . 


Is bis tongue dry, e 
diſagreeable taſte in the mouth; . 
he an averſion to, or appetite for food 

Has he any ſtools, and how often? * 

Of what appearance and. confiſtence "are : . 
excrements? 


Does he evacuate urine freely and d copionlly?; 
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Of whit colour and coniſtence i is the 1 urine—is 
2 ſediment in it? 


Is he troubled with night-fwears ? TE, 

[Dre hw i fr ft ad pad, or ry ad + 
parched ?- 5 

Is there any expeRtoration, and what? / Fre 


How is his ſleep quiet or diſturbed ? ++ | 1 | 


Does he breathe with or without difficulty? 
To what mode of diet and regimen has he bows” 


accuſtomed ſince the commencement of the bee 


complaint ? 


' What remedies has he uſed, and with what effet? 
Has he ever before been attacked wh mY . 


malady ? 


An female 1 1 infantile diſeaſes, there occur cir- | 
cumftances peculiar to the ſex and age ;—theſe, 
as well as the preceding general queſtions, require 


to e to, in n 2 Wy man. 


- Qyeris . to * f 


'Do as menſes appear regularly, and i in —— : 


ration ? * 
Is the patient pregnant, and how bed 


If in child-bed, how was the a 
or attended with difficulty ? 


Were the diſcharges eaſy and regular? 


Has the patient a good breaſt of milk? 
Does ſhe ſuckle the child herſelf? 


15 ſhe ſubject to fluor albus, byſteric fits Ke. 


— 
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[ \ What i the ef go 6f he la? 5% 5, 
How many teeth has it, and has it ſuffered much 
pr in teething? | i beten 
it rickbtty ?—ls it of a ſtature correſpondin ig, 
3 Ts bo lien goo: win BLOW 

Has it r had the ſmall- ben or mocv- 
lated ? Hy. args” abbott LOR 8 

Meats and hard'delly, with N 
emaciated limbs? * 

| Does it ſleep quietly, or tart up, gin teak, 
ſcream; &c, ?'” Daene 119 q 531125 9915-28 286% 

Does it diſcharge worms, and of what kind * 

If worms are ſuſpected to exiſt in the child (and 
the ſame obſervation will apply to àdulti), it ought */ 
to be examined whether ſomè of the folloving, that that” 
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